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Chapter     I 

THE   YEAR    1937   IN    JAPAN,— 
A  GENERAL  SURVEY 

The  Editor 

The  year  1937  was  the  year  of  the  Ox,  and  by  all  the 
astral  signs  should  have  been  a  period  of  patient  rumina 
tion  with  slow  but  steady  progress.  It  was  not,  however, 
destined  so  to  be.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  Pre 
mier  and  Cabinet  members  to  greet  the  new  year  with 
statements  and  radio  broadcasts,  thus  setting'  the  pitch 
for  the  national  mood  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  pre 
ceding  the  resumption  of  the  Diet  session  in  late  January. 
As  usual  these  addresses  were  all  filled  with  good  cheer. 
But  the  mood  of  the  public  was  one  of  mingled  emotions. 
If  there  was  relief  there  was  also  apprehension.  It  was 
indeed  true  that  "the  much  heralded  crisis  years  of  1935-6 
passed  into  history  without  the  predicted  'crisis'  leading 
to  any  major  catastrophe,"  but  discerning  eyes  saw  that 
Japan  was  already  in  crisis. 

In  foreign  relations  a  sharp  turn  had  been  made.  The 
withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  was  followed  by 
the  termination  of  the  naval  limitation  treaties  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1936.  The  signing  of  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  with  Germany  in  November  1936,  was  one  further 
step  away  from  the  traditional  alignment  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  policy  of  forty  years 
standing,  toward  new  affiliations  with  the  rightist  aut 
archies  of  Europe.  Whether  looked  upon  as  a  welcome 
liberation  or  as  a  regrettable  consequence  of  the  policies 
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of  the  democratic  nations  this  re-charting  of  Japan's 
foreign  course  could  not  but  be  viewed  as  a  fateful  one. 
It  required  much  explaining  to  the  public,  causing  Foreign 
Minister  Arita  to  go  on  the  air  four  times  to  reassure  the 
nation  that  it  was  not  a  Fascist  alignment,  but  merely  a 
protective  measure  against  an  aggressive  communism. 
He  even  held  out  some  hope  that  there  might  still  be  con 
cluded  "a  just  and  fair  treaty  of  limitation  among  the 
naval  powers  concerned  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace."  (Address  on  Jan.  22,  1937.) 

Foreign  trade  during  the  preceding  year  had  exceeded 
all  previous  records  with  a  total  amounting  to  five  and  a 
half  billion  Yen,  but  the  adverse  trade  balance  was  also 
larger  than  ever  before.  In  an  effort  to  steady  this  the 
Yen  was  pegged  at  one  shilling  twopence  Stirling,  and 
all  incoming  exchange  had  been  put  on  a  basis  of  licensed 
control.  Tariff  rates  for  imports  had  been  raised  21''', 
and  the  purchase  abroad  of  anything  except  raw  mate 
rials  for  processing  and  export  and  for  munitions  was 
being  definitely  discouraged.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  buying  countries  were  retaliating  with  discriminatory 
restrictions  on  Japanese  goods.  Of  127  countries  receiving 
cotton  cloth  from  Japan  78  had  such  regulations.  Fric 
tion  in  fisheries  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  American 
companies  in  the  waters  about  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  the 
whaling  industry  in  the  Antarctic  gave  cause  for  concern. 
On  the  Asiatic  mainland  things  were  not  static.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  the  talks  between  repres 
entatives  of  Japan  and  China  had  come  to  a  disappointing 
end  without  much  promise  of  finding  common  ground  for 
future  negotiations.  Then  came  the  dramatic  Sian  coup 
in  December,  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  kidnaped  and 
all  China  was  shaken.  Although  Domei  re-ported  on  Dec. 
29  "Nanking's  influence  over  North  China  will  be  con 
siderably  increased  as  a  result  of  the  bloodless  solution  of 
the  Sian  rebellion",there  was  a  common  belief  in  Japan 
that  this  solution  involved  some  compromise  with  the 
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communist  elements  in  China  and  a  reorientation  of 
policy  away  from  a  rapprochement  with  Japan. 

At  home,  too,  there  was  general  uncertainty  and  rest 
lessness.  In  the  political  world  the  aftermath  of  the 
violent  upheavals  of  1936  was  scarcely  over.  The  emer 
gency  Hirota  Cabinet  was  carrying  on,  but  without  much 
public  confidence. 

The  Teikoku  Rayon  scandal  which  involved  several 
former  cabinet  ministers  and  had  caused  the  fall  of  a  pre 
vious  Government  dragged  on  in  a  public  trial  which 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation. 
The  Asahi  wrote  (Dec.  31,  1936 >,  "Japanese  economic 
circles  are  replete  with  pessimism  and  uncertainty."  The 
general  financial  situation  was  later  characterized  by 
the  Ycmiuri  (May  10)  as  follows:  "One  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  high  price  level  is  the  huge  budget.  Another 
cause  is  the  inflationary  boom,  which  has  spread  from 
the  munitions  industry.  Higher  taxes,  postal  rates  and 
the  tobacco  price  have  also  contributed  by  draining 
private  income.  In  brief  the  higher  prices  have  been 
caused  by  the  warlike  preparations  which  have  been 
pushed  since  the  Manchurian  incident  occurred  in  1931." 

Before  the  year  was  out  it  could  be  truly  said  that  for 
the  average  family  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  almost 
three  times  as  high  as  the  increases  in  income, — a  pro 
portion  of  about  20' '  to  Q'>.  Strikes,  which  had  been 
frequent  during  1936  increased  in  number  and  severity 
with  the  opening  months  of  1937.  The  transport  workers 
especially  claimed  wage  increases  and  gained  some  of 
their  demands.  The  farmers  suffered  most.  The  boom  in 
heavy  industries  brought  them  scarcely  any  profit  at  all, 
while  higher  prices,  shortage  of  chemicals  for  fertilizer, 
and  increased  taxes  rendered  their  condition  unendur- 
ble.  The  papers  in  early  January  released  the  news  of  the 
arrest  of  350  young  men  members  of  the  Farmer's  Youth 
Order,  who  were  planning  direct  social  action. 

Yet  with  all  the  unrest  and  uncertainty  there  was  also 
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a  mood  of  courage  and  of  expansiveness;  a  natural  re 
sponse  to  the  activities  and  challenges  of  the  "semi-war 
time  polity"  which  had  been  the  avowed  program  of  the 
Hirota  Government  for  the  preceding  eight  or  nine 
months. 

SEVENTIETH  SESSION   OF   THE  DIET 

On  January  21  the  Diet  re-convened  in  the  new,  im 
posing  building  which  dominates  the  sky-line  of  central 
Tokyo.  The  political  parties  were  all  set  to  attack  the 
government  on  the  threefold  issue  of  failure  in  foreign 
policy:  namely  the  Japan-German  pact  against  com 
munism,  the  break-up  of  the  China  parleys,  and  the 
failure  to  obtain  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  a  renewal  of  the 
fisheries  treaty.  But  before  these  parliamentary  on 
slaughts  could  get  under  way  an  accident  brought  the 
session  to  an  end.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Diet 
in  Japan  is  not  and  never  has  been  intended  to  be  the 
supreme  law-making  body  that  it  is  in  democratic  west 
ern  countries.  It  is  expected  to  pass  laws,  but  if  it  does 
not  even  do  this  things  can  get  on.  There  is  one  highly 
prized  prerogative,  though,  which  has  thus  far  surviv 
ed  the  vicissitudes  of  recent  political  changes,  and  that 
is  the  right  of  discussion.  Under  the  guise  of  interpella 
tions  adroit  parliamentarians  can  manage  to  get  and  hold 
the  floor  for  the  expression  of  opinion  and  of  pointed 
criticism  of  policies  which  otherwise  would  not  be  open 
to  debate.  This  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  making  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  and  is  a  privilege  sedu 
lously  guarded  by  the  members. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Diet  session  K.  Hamada  in  an  inter 
pellation  complained  that  the  army  had  assumed  the  role 
of  the  "driving  force"  in  political  life,  "and  he  dismissed 
as  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
Emperor  Meiji  the  current  theory  that  strong  national 
policies  should  be  enforced  on  the  basis  of  cooperation 
between  the  people  and  the  army"  (Japan  Advertiser, 
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Jan.  22).  Thereupon  a  verbal  passage  at  arms  ensued 
between  Mr.  Hamada  and  General  Terauchi,  the  Minister 
of  War,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  immediately  re 
signed  from  office  and  precipitated  a  Cabinet  crisis. 
General  Terauchi  stated  the  issue  as  being  inescapabl? 
because  it  was  "impossible  to  hope  for  the  re-establish 
ment  of  army  discipline,  completion  of  national  defense, 
and  the  solution  of  administrative  problems"  so  long 
as  political  parties  took  such  an  attitude  of  criticism. 
(Trans-Pacific  Jan.  28)  There  was  much  pressure  within 
certain  army  circles  for  dissolution  of  the  Diet  and  a 
general  election,  but  this  view  did  not  prevail,  and 
instead  the  Hirota  Cabinet  went  out  of  office. 

c;i:\.  r<;.\Ki  CALLED  TO  si  CCEI- i>  IIIKOTA 

AS    PltKMIKK 

In  recent  years  the  Elder  Statesmen  have  under  such 
circumstances  been  called  on  to  recommend  to  the 
Throne  a  new  Premier.  Prince  Saionji  is  now  the  only 
surviving  one  of  this  group,  and  he  is  of  advanced  age 
and  feeble.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  interest,  therefore, 
when  a  new  procedure  was  followed  in  meeting  this 
emergency.  The  Emperor  called  upon  Mj.  Yuasa  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  collaborate  with  Baron  Hira- 
numa  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  before  seeing 
Prince  Saionji.  General  K.  Ugaki  was  chosen  and  com 
missioned  to  form  a  Cabinet.  He  was  well  versed  in  poli 
tical  procedure,  was  on  good  terms  with  both  the  major 
parties,  and  he  had  an  excellent  record  of  administration 
as  Governor-General  of  Chosen.  But  it  was  while  he  was 
Minister  of  War  in  the  Hamaguchi  Cabinet  that  the 
peace-time  strength  of  the  army  was  cut  down  by  several 
divisions,  and  he  had  not  been  forgiven.  After  several 
days  and  nights  of  fruitless  attempts  to  gain  the  coopera 
tion  of  the  military  authorities  in  the  making  of  a  cabinet 
General  Ugaki  declined  to  resort  to  "extraordinary 
measures,"  and  offered  his  resignation,  giving  as  his  rea- 
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son  his  own  lack  of  virtue.  He  also  tendered  his  resign 
ation  as  a  general  in  the  army.  The  Asahi  in  commenting 
on  the  effect  this  all  but  unprecedented  event  had  on  the 
public  mind  said:  "we  hope  a  moderate  course  followed 
by  the  next  Cabinet  may  allay  the  spiritual  shock  which 
the  public  received  from  General  Ugaki's  abandonment 
of  his  task"  (Feb.  1).  "His  assumption  of  office,"  said  a 
writer  in  the  Miyako  (Jan.  30) .  "was  desired  by  almost  all 
sections  of  the  public". 

(iKNEKAL    IIAYASIII    FORMS  NEW    GOVERNMENT 

Another  Premier-designate  had  to  be  found,  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  General  S.  Hayashi.  This  officer  came 
into  public  attention  when  in  1931  as  the  commander  of 
the  division  in  Chosen  he  took  independent  action  in  the 
Manchurian  incident.  He  was  War  Minister  in  the  Okada 
Cabinet  when  the  uprising  of  February  26,  1936  took 
place,  and  in  view  of  this  responsibility  he  retired  from 
active  service.  In  the  seeking  of  a  new  Cabinet  his  first 
advisers  were  extreme  rightists,  and  for  three  days  he, 
too,  was  deadlocked  in  the  selection  of  War  and  Navy 
Ministers.  He  finally  took  a  more  flexible  attitude  and 
was  able  to  make  up  his  lists.  But  he  made  no  concessions 
to  any  political  party,  offering  one  or  two  minor  posts 
only  to  party  men,  and  then  on  condition  that  they 
sever  all  previous  political  connections.  By  carrying  three 
portfolios  himself  and  doubling  one  or  two  others  he  was 
able  to  report  a  Cabinet  of  eight  members,  and  he  there 
upon  took  office.  Eleven  disturbing  days  had  passed  since 
the  Hirota  resignation. 

The  Japan  Advertiser  editorially  observed:  "The 
political  trend  in  Japan  within  recent  years  has  been  to 
wards  a  strengthening  of  military  influence,  a  greater 
degree  of  centralization  in  government^  and  a  swing 
away  from  parliamentarianism.  The  new  government  of 
Gen.  Hayashi  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  move  one  step 
further  along  that  road."  (Feb.  9)  The  army  authorities 
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in  ftn  attempt  to  reassure  the  public  published  a  state 
ment  which  was  capable  of  such  diverse  interpretations 
that  it  had  rather  the  opposite  effect  to  that  intended. 
1  It  most  earnestly  desires  the  development  of  the  par 
liamentary  government  peculiar  to  Japan.  .  .  .  From 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense  it  wishes  to  see  posi 
tive  policies  practised  at  home  and  internationally,  and 
to  sec  the  political  world  purged" (Issued  Jan.  31).  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  common  man  in  Japan 
was  somewhat  dazed  and  frightened  by  the  political 
developments  in  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

On  February  15  the  Diet  re-convened.  The  premier  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  political  parties  and 
they  took  it  up  with  spirit.  In  the  opening  session  they 
set  forward  for  the  first  interpellator  the  veteran  Y.  O- 
zaki,  charter  member  of  the  Lower  House  and  doughty 
champion  of  constitutional  rights.  He  was  too  experienced 
a  tactician  to  precipitate  an  open  break,  but  during  a 
two-hour  address  he  set  forth  in  a  series  of  unanswer 
able  interrogations  the  case  for  a  liberal  policy  abroad 
and  at  home.  He  also  filed  for  public  written  reply  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  a  questionnaire  dealing  with 
current  problems. 

These  problems  (as  summarized  in  Trails-Pacific 
March  5)  in  the  Ozaki  questionnaires  and  in  other  inter 
pellations  included:  "The  part  the  military  authorities 
were  talking  in  politics,  dual  diplomacy  abroad,  China 
policy.  Soviet  relationships,  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
necessity  for  the  huge  budget  of  2,700  million  Yen,  the 
functions  of  the  military  police  in  relation  to  civilian?, 
illegal  processes  of  examination  by  civil  police,  the  de 
velopment  of  heavy  industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
lighter  ones'"  and  other  minor  issues.  The  replies  of 
most  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were  either  conciliatory  or 
ambiguous,  but  the  Premier  in  indicating  the  gravity  of 
the  numerous  clashes  occurring  along  the  northern 
border  of  Manchukuo  said:  "One  touch  is  liable  to  set  off 
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an  explosion".  The  actual  explosion  when  it  took  place 
three  months  later  was  in  another  quarter. 

NKW    FORKKIX    POLICY    EMPHASIS 

In  the  Hayashi  Cabinet  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister 
was  held  by  the  Premier  until  Mr.  N.  Sato,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  France  could  return  and  take  it  up.  He 
had  scarcely  been  installed  in  office  before  he  gave  out 
the  first  of  a  series  of  enunciations  of  foreign  policy  that 
continued  until  after  his  government  had  in  turn  gone 
out  of  power.  In  his  first  speech  in  the  Diet  (March  8)  he 
said:  "I  should  like  to  resume  negotiations  with  China 
on  a  footing  of  equality".  This  evoked  the  editorial  com 
ment  of  the  Japan  Advertiser  (March  13)  "The  tone  of 
moderation  marks  a  change  in  the  declarations  of 
Foreign  Ministers  within  the  last  five  or  six  years."  The 
Hochi,  however  was  not  convinced,  and  observed  with  a 
sad  cynicism:  "It  may  be  that  Mr.  Sato's  views  are  worth 
listening  to  as  an  individual,  but  in  the  light  of  condi 
tions  at  home  and  abroad  they  are  nothing  more  than 
pastoral  ones  that  used  to  find  support  long,  long  ago" 
(March  16) 

These  views  were  so  divergent  from  those  of  the  ad 
ministration  that  Mr.  Sato  on  March  12  again  addressed 
the  Diet  and  explained  that  his  previous  words  were 
"somewhat  inadequate,  and  may  have  invited  some  mis 
understanding".  But  on  March  19  he  again  said  in  reply 
to  an  interpellation:  "If  the  Japanese  people  make  up 
their  mind  not  to  go  to  war  there  will  be  no  war".  In  an 
address  before  the  Tokyo  Free  Trade  Societies  on  May 
24  Mr.  Sato  said:  "I  stand  against  war  because  war 
brings  no  profit.  The  victor  and  the  vanquished  alike 
suffer  great  losses.  The  world  war  shows  it.  None  is  more 
senseless  than  the  country  which  assumes  aggression." 
By  that  time  the  Hayashi  Cabinet  had  fallen  and  Mr. 
Sato  spoke  indeed  only  as  an  individual. 
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DISSOLUTION    OF    DIET    AND    (iENEUAL   ELECTION 

On  March  31,  after  the  essential  business  had  been 
completed,  the  budget  passed  and  but  one  day  remain 
ed  before  adjournment  the  Premier  suddenly  obtained 
an  Imperial  Ordinance,  and  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  The 
only  issue  seemed  to  be  that  "between  those  fighting  for 
the  right  of  free  expression  and  those  who  would  spare 
the  government  that  inconvenience"  (Japan  Advertiser. 
April  2).  A  general  election  followed.  Efforts  were  made 
by  government  circles  to  supersede  all  existing  parties 
with  one  national  party,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Of  the 
fourteen  million  electors  less  than  three-fourths  went 
to  the  polls  at  the  time  of  the  election  in  early  May.  But 
this  instead  of  being  due  to  apathy  was  apparently  an 
unconscious  expression  of  confidence  that  those  who  did 
vote  would  care  for  the  major  issue,  the  continuation  of 
civil  government  in  Japan  under  a  party  system.  At  any 
rate  the  results  showed  a  loss  of  seats  in  every  pro- 
government  party,  with  a  total  of  only  64  out  of  466; 
whereas  the  Social  Mass  Party  won  37  scats,  giving  it  the 
key  bargaining  position  of  all. 

MESSEMiEKS    OF    <;OOD\VILL 

While  this  unusual  political  history  was  being  enacted 
during  the  spring  of  1937  other  events  were  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  well.  On  March  18  Prince  and 
Princess  Chichibu  set  out  on  their  trip  round  the  world, 
crossing  Canada  and  attending  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  VI  of  England  before  returning  by  way  of  the 
European  countries.  The  Asahi  sponsored  an  airplane 
flight  to  London  for  the  same  occasion.  As  the  plane, 
"Kamikaze"  was  of  domestic  construction,  and  the  pilot, 
linuma  and  mechanic,  Tsukagoshi  were  young  men  of 
civil  flying  training  the  appeal  in  Japan  was  tremen- 
duous, — particularly  as  the  trip  was  made  in  the  record 
time  of  ninety-four  hours.  The  effect  abroad  was  des- 
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cribed  by  Sir  Robert  Clive  who  said  the  trip  "struck  the 
imagination  of  Englishmen  who  were  ready  figuratively 
to  embrace  the  two  Japanese  airmen  as  representatives 
of  a  great  country". 

The  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  associate  Miss 
Polly  Thompson  was  one  continual  triumphal  procession 
from  city  to  city  for  ten  weeks.  Miss  Keller's  remarkable 
personality  and  charm  set  forward  in  Japan  the  cause  of 
education  and  relief  for  the  blind  and  other  defective 
persons. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  steady  progress  was  made 
by  a  succession  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  The 
new  year  saw  the  cessation  of  the  trade  war  with  Aust 
ralia  by  a  reciprocal  treaty.  Negotiations  next  followed 
with  India,  resulting  in  a  mutual  barter  treaty  for  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  cloth.  An  agreement  was  made  with 
Burma  and  one  with  Siam.  The  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Costa  Rica,  Chili  and  the  Argentine  all 
followed  with  varying  mutual  trading  arrangements. 

An  inconspicuous  but  significant  event  was  the  ex 
change  of  notes  between  Foreign  Minister  Sato  on  the 
one  hand  and  Ambassadors  Sir  Robert  Clive  and  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Grew  on  the  other  hand  providing  for  the 
termination  of  the  perpetual  leaseholds  in  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  to  take  effect  in  1942.  These  ano 
malous  remnants  of  the  discriminatory  treaties  of  1858 
had  been  constant  sources  of  irritation,  and  their  quiet 
abolition  is  a  cause  for  congratulation. 

A  good  deal  was  expected  of  the  visit  to  Europe  and 
America  of  the  Japanese  Economic  Mission  of  ten  mem 
bers  led  by  Mr.  J.  Kadono,  but  before  they  had  returned 
people's  minds  were  preoccupied  with  the  strained  ten 
sions  throughout  the  Far  East,  and  little  has  been  heard 
as  to  the  results  of  the  trip. 

FROM    IIAYASIII   TO   KONOE    CABINET 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  vindication  of  the  politi- 
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cal  parties  at  the  polls  Premier  Hayashi  announced  hi> 
iirm  intention  of  carrying  on  in  office.  But  the  situation 
was  manifestly  impossible,  and  on  May  31  after  177 
stormy  days  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  "the  cabinet 
which  had  no  support  of  any  organ  recognized  by  the 
Constitution"  (Asahi,  June  1)  fell. 

This  time  Prince  Fumimaro  Konoe,  the  President  of 
the  House  of  Peers  accepted  the  Imperial  command  to 
form  a  government.  By  ancestry  and  training  as  well  as 
by  temperament  he  was  possessed  of  the  highest  quali 
fications  for  achieving  some  degree  of  unity  in  a  political 
world  distraught  by  the  occurrences  of  the  previous 
months.  His  frail  health  had  hitherto  been  given  as  a 
reason  for  declining  the  heavy  duties  of  the  premiership, 
but  the  call  was  urgent  and  he  acquiesced.  When  in  his 
first  radio  talk  to  the  nation  he  reiterated  the  appealing 
theme  "Let's  cooperate"  one  could  feel  the  tensions  eas 
ing  off  and  a  mood  of  relief  talking  possession  of  the 
general  public. 

The  Cabinet  was  so  formed  as  to  include  numerous 
interests  and  classes.  The  Ministers  of  War,  Navy  and 
Justice  carried  on,  Hirota  took  the  Foreign  portfolio, 
Baba  a  previous  Finance  Minister  became  Home  Min 
ister,  and  the  other  posts  were  fairly  distributed,  some 
of  them  among  party  men.  The  institution  of  parliamen 
tary  secretaries  was  revived,  and  contacts  with  the  Diet 
restored.  It  was  truly  a  national  government,  and 
although  the  Yomiuri  (June  3)  prophesied:  "Whoever  is 
premier  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  fundamental  poli 
tical  situation.  The  ultimate  goal  is  already  fixed",  the 
public  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  this  was  so,  but  believed 
it  had  a  strong  group  of  political  leaders  at  the  helm  to 
chart  a  true  course  for  the  nation. 

National  policy  was  defined  in  three  points:  the  ex 
pansion  of  production,  the  balancing  of  international 
payments,  and  the  regulation  of  the  supply  and  demand 
of  materials.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  emphasis  was 
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entirely  upon  economic  rather  than  political  concerns. 

Again  there  was  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  give 
attention  to  things  on  the  wider  horizons.  Preparations 
went  forward  to  hold  the  Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo  in 
1940.  This  year  coincides  with  the  twenty-six  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  traditional  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  nation,  and  a  great  celebration  is  projected.  Though 
there  are  undoubtedly  forces  in  Japan  unfriendly  to  the 
idea  of  giving  such  place  to  international  sports,  a 
budget  of  twenty-one  million  Yen  has  been  passed,  and 
plans  are  progressing  for  the  suitable  holding  of  the 
games. 

Delegates  went  to  a  number  of  international  confer 
ences,  including  the  Pan-Pacific  Woman's  Federation 
at  Vancouver,  and  the  Japan- American  Christian  Stud 
ent  Conference  at  Stanford  University,  California. 
During  the  summer  Tokyo  was  host  to  the  Seventh  Bien 
nial  Meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Educational 
Associations,  with  a  thousand  guests  from  abroad  and 
two  thousand  Japanese  educators  in  attendance. 

CONFLICT    WITH   CHINA 

During  June  and  early  July  the  papers  were  filled  with 
alarming  accounts  of  actual  hostilities  with  Soviet  Russia 
along  the  Amur  River  border.  No  particular  attention 
was  being  paid  to  the  situation  in  China,  though  for 
months  everyone  who  visited  that  country  had  returned 
with  reports  of  heightened  national  unity  and  patriotic 
consciousness.  On  April  28  Ambassador  Kawagoe  had 
said:  "Japan  must  realize  that  China  is  growing  up,  and 
that  her  spirit  of  national  unity  is  steadily  growing 
stronger"  (Citied  in  Japan  Advertiser).  Wang  Chun-hui 
was  quoted  by  Domei  from  Nanking  (May  3)  as  saying: 
"China's  policy  will  be  resistance  to  pressure  from 
abroad."  Furthermore,  the  very  unity  achieved  at  home 
by  the  Konoe  government  was  readily  susceptible  of  uss 
as  an  instrument  of  firm  policy  abroad  if  occasion  should 
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require. 

The  Hochi  (June  19)  carried  this  item:  "An  abrupt 
change  in  the  North  China  political  situation  has 
prompted  the  Finance  Ministry  to  stop  the  remittance  of 
capital, — halting  Japan's  economic  expansion."  But  even 
these  rumblings  apparently  went  unnoticed  among  the 
common  people  in  Japan,  and  when  on  July  7  there  came 
the  news  of  a  clash  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  troops 
outside  Peiping  it  was  thought  to  be  merely  one  more 
obscure  local  occurrence  of  friction.  In  fact  it  was  official 
ly  treated  as  such  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  state 
ments  of  the  government,  which  enunciated  the  formula 
of  "non-aggravation  and  a  local  settlement"  as  its  basic 
policy. 

Things,  however,  did  not  improve,  and  on  Sunday,  July 
10  the  Premier  was  received  by  the  Emperor  at  Hayama 
and  obtained  a  permissive  order  for  the  mobilization  of 
troops  in  case  of  necessity.  On  July  11  the  Cabinet  in  an 
emergency  meeting  determined  to  send  military  rein 
forcements.  The  Diet  was  called  in  extraordinary  session 
on  July  25,  at  which  time  reports  of  the  swift-moving 
events  in  North  China  were  made  by  the  various  Minis 
ters,  and  a  budget  of  ¥96,600,000  was  passed  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  trace  the  actual  occur 
rences  on  the  mainland  as  our  survey  is  concerned  pri 
marily  with  backgrounds  in  Japan  determining  the  life 
and  progress  of  the  Christian  movement.  It  may  be  said 
though  that  the  conflict  has  passed  through  three  broad 
stages  in  its  reaction  upon  the  life  of  the  people  of  Japan. 
These  three  stages  correspond  in  general  to  the  develop 
ments  in  the  range  of  hostilities  in  China.  We  have  briefly 
sketched  the  first  one.  During  this  first  period,— July  and 
early  August, — the  trouble  was  referred  to  as  "the  North 
China  Incident".  Premier  Konoe  announced  (July  12)  : 
"We  have  not  given  up  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement". 
The  Foreign  spokesman  said  that  the  matter  was  one  for 
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the  local  army  authorities  to  adjust.  And  although  calls 
to  the  colors  were  reaching  every  village  and  hamlet,  and 
the  waving  of  flags  of  send-off  for  soldiers  was  to  be  seen 
on  every  railway  platform,  people  generally  thought  this 
was  merely  precautionary,  and  that  things  would  soon  be 
normal  again. 

The  government,  however,  even  at  this  time  did  not 
leave  to  chance  the  unification  of  public  opinion  in  its 
support.  Each  Ministry  called  together  representatives  ol 
the  organizations  and  bodies  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
obtained  from  them  public  statements  of  loyalty  and 
support.  This  was  particularly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Home  and  Education  Ministries  within  whose  view  virtu 
ally  all  organs  of  opinion  or  institutions  of  thought  come. 
The  statements  issued  by  almost  all  national  organiza 
tions  at  this  time  repeated  the  official  formulas  already 
set  forth  by  the  government  and  expressed  a  readiness 
to  maintain  them.  On  July  15  the  Kokumin  commented: 
"Japan's  national  opinion  has  been  perfectly  unified. 
There  is  neither  rightist  nor  leftist  thought  in  this  coun 
try  at  present".  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
man  did  not  know  whether  his  country  was  really  at  war 
or  not.  If  it  were,  then  the  time  was  past  for  the  expres 
sion  of  any  private  opinions  and  the  common  obligation 
of  all  citizens  was  to  support  it. 

THE   SECOND    STAGE   OF   THE  CONFLICT 

August  9  marked  the  next  development  when  the  con 
flagration  in  North  china  leaped  to  the  Shanghai  region, 
with  the  shooting  by  a  Chinese  sentry  of  two  Japanese 
naval  men.  Here  again,  the  actual  facts  and  factors  are 
not  in  our  present  field  of  study.  The  public  in  Japan, 
just  as  they  believed  that  the  trouble  in  North  China  was 
precipitated  and  extended  by  Chinese  policy,  now  were 
convinced  that  its  extension  to  Central  China  was  a  part 
of  the  same  policy, — in  fact  that  any  military  operations 
growing  out  of  both  incidents  were  self-defense,  and  In- 
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escapable  on  the  part  of  Japan.  All  the  news  reports  and 
every  public  statement  made  by  the  government  wouki 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  The  nation,  therefore,  went 
along  quite  solidly  when  things  moved  on  toward  a  real 
wartime  basis. 

On  August  25  Premier  Konoe  issued  a  statement:  "The 
situation  now  is  entirely  different  from  that  when  the 
Sino-Japanese  incident  broke  out.  A  general  clash  with 
China  will  have  to  be  envisaged.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  a  protracted  conflict".  On  September  4  the  Diet  again 
met  in  extraordinary  session,  received  from  all  the  Minis 
ters  the  official  statement  of  the  national  position  and 
program,  and  without  debate  passed  an  emergency  budget 
of  two  billion  Yen.  The  Cabinet  was  augmented  by  a 
Cabinet  Advisory  Council  including  leaders  in  various 
fields. 

September  11—18  was  Spiritual  Mobilization  Week. 
Public  opinion  was  now  being  marshalled  in  earnest.  The 
radio  was  busy  from  the  opening  bugle  at  six  o'clock  In 
the  morning  till  the  last  lecture  on  national  polity  came 
to  a  clo^e  at  night.  Newspapers  issued  from  the  presses 
in  quick  succession,  always  three  main  editions  a  day. 
A  ban  was  put  on  the  imports  of  foreign  films,  and  the 
usual  cinema  halls  with  their  war  pictures  were  supple 
mented  by  many  news-reel  houses,  recently  established 
in  the  cities.  The  "white  papers"  issued  by  the  intelli 
gence  departments  of  the  various  government  minist 
ries  were  given  wide  circulation.  A  Weekly  Gazette  in 
Japanese,  and  in  English  the  Tokyo  Gazette  carried  the 
official  point  of  view.  All,  or  virtually  all,  foreign  news 
from  now  on  was  channelled  through  the  Domci  news 
agency. 

Women's  organizations  were  mobilized  for  war  work. 
Schools  gave  over  entire  weeks  to  the  making  of  gar 
ments  for  soldiers.  Religious  organizations  became  active, 
devoting  themselves  to  promoting  loyalty  by  public 
addresses,  sending  comfort  kits  to  the  men  at  the  front. 
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visiting  and  caring  for  families  of  soldiers  and  other  non- 
combatant  activities.  Strikes  stopped.  Labor  organiza 
tions  agreed  to  a  truce  with  capitalists.  The  leftist  groups 
moved  toward  the  right  and  announced  the  change.  Ex 
change  control  became  more  stringent.  The  alarming 
adverse  trade  balance  which  had  besn  climbing  month 
by  month  was  now  staked  down  at  700  million  Yen  by 
putting  a  ban  on  imports.  The  list  included  647  articles 
in  over  300  classes.  The  great  banking  houses  of  Mitsu 
bishi  and  Sumitomo  both  underwent  structural  re-or 
ganization.  A  new  Economic  Bodies  Federation  took 
over  the  unification  of  industry  under  government  regu 
lations.  War  had  not  been  declared,  but  from  this  time 
on  the  nation  was  getting  on  to  a  full  wartime  footing. 

Along  with  this  trend  toward  social  unity  went  a  wave 
of  cultural  nationalism.  In  recent  years  a  good  deal  has 
been  written  and  spoken  concerning  the  Imperial  Way 
(Ko-do)  as  a  code  of  individual  and  social  behavior. 
Cultural  societies  have  been  formed  to  promote  it.  For 
eigners  have  benefited  immensely  from  the  increasing 
stream  of  lectures  and  books  in  English  dealing  with  the 
ancient  and  modern  culture  of  Japan.  The  same  current 
has  its  political  aspects  and  its  religious  ones  as  well. 
In  fact  during  the  Hayashi  regime  the  classical  phrase 
"Unity  of  Worship  and  Government  (Sai-Sei-Itchi)  was 
revived,  and  the  Premier  himself  said:"  The  principle  of 
unity  between  religious  rites  and  political  administra 
tion  is  in  the  characteristic  nature  of  our  Empire.  For 
nearly  3,000  years  we  have  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
Imperial  Ancestors.  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  the 
world.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  to  realization  the  spirit 
of  the  Imperial  Ancestors  by  reaching  back  to  its  sources 
in  the  past.  Thus  I  have  taken  up  the  doctrine  of  unity 
between  religion  and  politics.  In  practice,  of  course, 
there  are  details  that  must  be  worked  out."  (Proceedings 
of  the  Diet,  March  19).  There  never  in  recent  years  has' 
been  so  continuous  a  use  of  the  national  shrines  as 
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during  the  year  under  review. 

The  national  emergency  has  been  the  occasion  for  the 
Government's  more  immediate  supervision  of  other  re 
ligious  activities  as  well.  It  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  Great  Unity  League  (Dai-do  Rcmmei)  by  representa 
tives  of  the  three  religions,  Sect-Shinto,  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  denomina 
tions  has  tended  to  make  the  National  Christian  Council 
lh"  contact  organ  for  all,  even  for  those  that  are  not  affili 
ated  with  the  council.  The  Religious  Bodies  Law  which 
was  prepared  early  in  the  year  but  not  acted  on  by  the 
Diet,  was  during  the  autumn  withdrawn  for  re-drafting  in 
view  of  the  heightened  controls  that  are  involved  in  the 
cunvnt  situation.  Hito-no-Michi,  a  voluntary  Sinto  sect 
that  was  reported  in  last  year's  Yearbook  was  suppressed 
as  subversive,  and  its  leaders  indicted  on  a  charge  of  lese 
majcste. 

OFFICIAL    STATI-MI-NTS    OF    JAPAN'S    POSITION 

By  assembling  a  few  quotations  from  the  statements 
made  as  successive  events  gave  occasion  we  may  get  a 
composite  picture  of  the  case  for  Japan  as  crystallized  into 
easily  memorized  and  oft-repeated  phrases.  On  Sept.  4 
the  Diet  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Imperial  Rescript: 
"The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Empire  is  cooperation 
with  neighbor  states,  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Far  East."  Thereafter  the  words  "co 
existence  and  co-interest"  (Kyo-zon  kyo~ei)  were  com 
monly  used  for  Japan's  relation  to  China. 

President  Roosevelt's  "Chicago  Speech"  placing  moral 
condemnation  on  Japan  called  forth  much  comment  and 
rejoinder.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  realistic,  economic 
statement  of  this  country's  case  was  made  in  a  Foreign 
Office  statement  dated  October  6,  part  of  which  read: 
"The  world  was  created  for  mankind.  Therefore  all 
honest  and  industrious  people  have  a  right  to  live  any 
where  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  But 
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when  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a  group  of  people  living 
in  happiness  with  amassed  fortunes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  another  group  of  people,  honest  and  industrious, 
being  denied  such  happiness,  there  can  be  no  greater  in 
justice  imaginable."  The  statement  goes  on  to  elaborate 
the  argument  for  expansion  into  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
the  only  place  left  for  Japan's  natural  growth. 

On  October  27  a  formal  reply  was  sent  to  the  nations 
meeting  in  Brussels  under  the  Nine  Power  Pact  declining 
the  invitation  to  attend.  It  said:  "Japan's  action  is  a 
measure  of  self-defense  taken  in  the  face  of  Chinese 
challenge.  What  is  needed  is  the  elimination  of  Nan 
king's  anti-Japanese  policy  and  the  Communist  elements 
which  are  identified  with  it  so  that  there  may  be  estab 
lished  an  enduring  peace  based  upon  Sino-Japanese  unity 
and  cooperation." 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  pact  with  Germany  was  celebrated  by  Italy's 
joining  the  circle.  This  called  forth  many  variations  of 
the  theme. 

The  Premier  on  Nov.  6  issued  a  statement  referring 
to  this  as  an  "ideological  union",  and  continuing:  "To 
check  and  exterminate  the  evils  of  Communism  and  the 
Communist  International  is  a  moral  mission  imposed  on 
Japan  in  view  of  its  national  principles".  On  Oct.  31  the 
Japan  Young  Men's  Spiritual  League  and  the  Spiritual 
League  of  Asiatic  Races  held  a  rally  and  published  a 
manifesto  containing  the  following  sentiments:  "When 
the  immense  sacrifice  in  men,  money  and  means  involv 
ed  in  the  present  struggle  for  Japan, — out  of  all  propor 
tion  to  what  Japan  can  possibly  reap  from  any  action  in 
China, — are  considered,  what  should  Japan's  action  bo 
called  if  not  a  Holy  War  against  the  conquest  of  Asia  by 
the  Comintern  and  against  the  possible  Communist 
world  revolution." 

That  the  reaction  to  Communism  in  Japan  is  not  simp 
ly  ideological  revulsion,  but  an  actual  fear  of  war  is  indi- 
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catcd  by  the  words  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Minister 
Yoshino  in  an  address  in  Osaka  Sept.  25:  "Since  it  is 
supposed  that  a  war  such  as  would  cause  Japan  to  be 
isolated  from  the  world's  economy  may  be  started  in  the 
future,  the  enlargement  of  productive  capacity  is  very 
important."  Ever  since  the  Russian  conflict  of  1904-5 
the  dread  of  another  life-or-death  struggle  in  the  un 
determined  future  has  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  thinking 
of  the  people  of  Japan.  Any  reference  to  Communism 
brings  this  up  with  added  fears. 

IMMSTKIAI.    INTK<!  RATION    WITH    T1IK    MAINLAND 

Ail  during  the  latter  half  of  1937  the  tendrils  of  Japan's 
economic  and  industrial  life  were  reaching  out  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  main 
land.  Over-taxed  as  one  would  suppose  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  world  in  Japan  proper  to  be  with  provid 
ing  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  army  and  navy,  there  was 
nevertheless  much  activity  looking  toward  developments 
in  Manchukuo  and  North  China.  In  these  the  "Big  Five" 
of  finance  did  not  appear  to  be  taking  a  dominant  part. 
It  was  rather  those  newer  organizations  of  capital,  either 
directly  under  the  state  as  the  South  Manchurian  Rail 
way,  the  Kochu  Koshi,  its  subsidiary  in  North  China,  and 
the  Oriental  Development  Company  of  Chosen,  or  those 
recently  encouraged  into  life  by  goverment  action,  such 
as  the  Japan  Products  Company  (Nissan).  Progressively 
South  Manchuria,  Chosen.  Manchukuo  and  North  China, 
including  the  western  provinces  were  inviting  capital 
ond  industrial  development,  and  the  younger,  colonial 
giants  of  finance  in  this  country  were  busy  making  their 
mutual  adjustments  and  meeting  the  conditions  of 
government  policy.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  main  out 
lines  had  appeared.  The  Nissan  was  to  take  over  the  S. 
M.  R.  holdings  in  Manchukuo  and  develop  that  region, 
while  the  licjuid  capital  thus  realised  by  the  railway 
company  was  to  be  devoted  to  interlinking  the  neigh- 
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boring  countries  in  a  network  of  railways  with  connect 
ed  harbors,  coal  mines  and  lumber  industries.  A  new 
economic  grouping  was  to  take  up  the  heavy  industries 
and  still  another  the  cotton,  wool  and  paper  develop 
ments.  All  this  practical,  economic  process  has  been  go 
ing  on  with  much  less  public  notice  than  the  political 
and  ideological  presentations  sketched  above.  It  is,  how 
ever,  of  the  utmost  significance  in  finding  the  pulse  of 
the  entire  nation  in  relation  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  Far  East. 

THIRD    STAGE  IN    THE    CHINA    CONFLICT 

With  the  occupation  of  the  Shanghai  region  and  the 
subsequent  fall  of  Nanking  the  farthest  objective  held 
in  th3  minds  of  the  common  people  was  achieved.  Yet 
nothing  particular  happened.  There  apparently  was  no 
decisive  victory,  and  no  prospect  of  one  in  the  near 
future.  This  led  to  a  state  of  suspended  judgment  and 
action  which  had  not  yet  changed  when  the  year  came 
to  its  end.  In  an  audience  before-  the  Throne  the  govern 
ment  re-affirmed  its  "immutable  policy"  of  dealing  no 
further  with  the  National  Government,  but  only  with 
such  one  or  ones  as  might  arise  and  which  would  be 
favorable  to  Japanese  cooperation.  Premier  Konoe  issued 
a  statement  on  Dec.  14  in  which  he  said:  "The  fall  of 
Nanking  is  merely  the  prelude  to  the  general  problem  of 
China,  and  the  real  test  of  strength  has  only  started". 
With  similar  words  War  Minister  Sugiyama  and  Home 
Minister  Admiral  Suetsugu  recently  installed  in  office, 
warned  the  public  against  relaxing  their  discipline  or 
their  will  to  win,  in  a  struggle  the  end  of  which  it  is  ad 
mitted  noone  now  can  see. 

CONCLUDING    SUMMARY 

Thus  1937  has  come  to  its  close.  Many  of  the  phe 
nomena  observed  during  its  first  half  disappeared  from 
v.'.ew  during  the  second.  July  7  has  gone  into  history  as 
the  Great  Divide.  From  that  time  on  considerations 
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larger  than  the  individual,  or  his  home  or  his  com 
munity,  or  even  his  group  or  class  came  into  play..  So 
an  appraisal  of  all  these  variables  must  be  left  to  con 
jecture.  In  the  financial  world  there  has  been  no  crash. 
Inflation  in  any  serious  way  has  not  come.  Yet,  over 
throe  billion  Yen  in  bonds  has  had  to  be  absorbed  .  That 
is  three  times  what  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  consti 
tutional  limit.  Furthermore  the  projected  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year  drafted  at  the  end  of  1937  was  seven  and  a 
half  billion  Yen,  of  which  90';  will  have  to  be  in  addi 
tional  issues  of  bonds. 

The  farmers  have  ceased  complaining  and  settled  down 
to  endure,  as  always.  Yet  their  debts  are  not  diminished, 
—totalling  from  four  to  six  billion  Yen,  or  around  a 
thousand  Yen  per  family.  The  government,  recognizing 
the  deterioration  in  health  conditions  among  both  the 
farmers  and  the  laboring  people  in  cities,  has  established 
a  Health  Ministry.  There  is  no  problem  of  unemployment 
to  f-peak  of.  Factories  are  working  over-hours,  calling  for 
more  and  more  men, — and  women.  Even  mines  are  tak 
ing  on  women  workers,  under  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  lav/.  White  collar  workers  find  jobs,  as  did  almost  all 
of  the  year's  college  and  university  graduates.  The 
second-generation  Japanese  young  people  from  Cali 
fornia  are  finding  life  so  much  more  full  of  promise  in 
Japan  thru  many  of  them  have  migrated,  causing  some 
concern  to  their  families  left  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  lack  of  amusements  or  of  patrons.  Theatres 
and  motion-picture  halls  are  packed.  Motor  traffic  in  the 
cities  is  getting  to  be  a  problem.  There  have  been  epi 
demics  and  several  natural  disasters.  But  all  crops  are 
well  above  the  average  and  no  bad  shortages  have  oc 
curred  in  any  sections.  The  population  increased, — a  lower 
percentage  of  increase  than  in  recent  years,  to  be  sure, 
— and  yet  the  net  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
practically  a  million. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  year  that  could  not   be   said    to 
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be  favorable  to  individual  choice  of  religious  affiliation 
or  to  the  open  expression  of  basic  convictions  regarding 
society.  Yet  the  churches  went  on  doing  their  work 
bravely,  and  in  the  main  freely.  Christian  schools  were 
full.  Other  Christian  institutions  and  undertakings  carried 
on.  The  ensuing  articles  and  reports  will  show  that  it  has 
been  a  year  not  without  substantial  progress  in  the 
Christian  movement.  We  close  our  review  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  courage  and  resiliency  in  body 
and  spirit  of  the  common  man  under  conditions  in  which 
he  was  never  intended  to  live,  and  of  confidence  that  some 
day  he  will  find  a  normal  development  under  a  society 
more  nearly  like  that  which  Jesus  described  as  the  King 
dom  of  Heaven. 


Chapter     II 

JAPAN'S   INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 
DURING    1937 

Arthur  Jorgensen 

A  brief  statement  regarding  Japan's  international 
relations  during  1937  can  only  repeat  what  is  already 
common  knowledge. 

The  conflict  with  China  which  began  in  July  1937  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  momentous  upheaval  in  the 
history  of  Sino-Japanese  relations,  and  the  complex 
ramifications  of  the  struggle  have  put  a  severe  strain 
upon  Japan's  peaceful  relations  with  several  of  the 
world's  major  powers.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  this 
outcome  was  a  surprise  to  Japanese  statesmanship,  either 
civil  or  military,  for  the  interest  of  virtually  all  the  great 
powers  in  a  stable  and  peaceful  China  is  based  on  so 
many  vital  economic  and  political  considerations,  that 
any  wide-spread  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  invitably 
brings  in  its  train  a  series  of  highly  controversial  issues. 
The  exigencies  of  military  operations  in  zones  where 
other  powers  have  extensive  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty, 
have  resulted  in  a  series  of  incidents,  some  of  them  preg 
nant  with  dangerous  possibilities,  that  have  required 
diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  utmost  delicacy  for  their 
peaceful  solution. 

Till:   ANTI-C'OMINTKRN   ACJKKI.MFNTS 

The  closing  weeks  of  1936  marked  the  beginning  of 
what  may  prove  a  significant  turning  point  in  Japanese 
diplomacy  and  international  relationships.  On  Novem 
ber  25  of  that  year  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  was  signed 
by  Japan  and  Germany  in  Berlin.  That  this  represents  a 
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new  orientation  of  Japan's  foreign  policy  since  the  Re 
storation  of  the  late  sixties  is  clear.  Many  Japanese  find 
it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  new  alignment. 
Speaking  before  the  Diet  on  January  21,  1937,  Foreign 
Minister  Arita  stated  that  the  object  of  the  agreement 
was  "a  joint  defence  against  the  Comintern".  He  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  other  nations  with  similar  ideo 
logy  would  be  welcome  to  join  the  pact  and  that  its  con 
clusion  "Was  dictated  by  the  need  of  protecting  our 
national  policy  and  preserving  the  stability  of  East  Asia, 
(and)  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  our  policy 
of  promoting  friendly  relations  with  all  Powers  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  concord  and  harmony". 

Before  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  this 
pact,  Italy  had  joined  on  November  6,  1937.  This  was  a 
logical  development  not  unexpected  from  the  begin 
ning.  The  three  so-called  "have  not"  Powers  are  now 
united  in  defence  of  their  somewhat  similar  political  and 
social  ideologies  against  the  incursions  of  Communism. 
Related  to  this  Anti-Comintern  movement  was  the  de 
jure  recognition  by  Japan  of  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain 
on  December  2,  1937,  and  the  exchange  of  notes  of  re 
cognition  on  the  following  day  between  the  Franco 
regime  and  the  Manchukuo  Government. 

RELATIONS    WITH    CHINA 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  1936  prolonged 
diplomatic  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  Japan 
and  China  with  the  object  of  settling  in  a  fundamental 
manner  the  outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  coun 
tries.  After  seven  or  eight  meetings  between  Mr.  Kawa- 
goe,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  China,  and  Mr.  Chang- 
Chun,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  negotiations  came  to 
a  halt  because  of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  reaching  agree 
ment  on  several  issues.  At  this  point  in  the  negotiations 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  submitted  a  memo  to  the  Chin 
ese  Foreign  Minister  summarizing  the  points  on  which 
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agreement  seemed  to  have  been  reached,  and  suggesting 
that  the  National  Government  proceed  with  the  enforce 
ment  of  these  points.  According  to  reports  this  memo  was 
returned  to  the  Ambassador  by  the  Chinese  Foreign  Min 
ister. 

In  his  address  before  the  Diet  in  January  21,  1937,  For 
eign  Minister  Arita  confessed  that  these  negotiations  with 
China  had  come  to  a  standstill  without  appreciable  resuli. 
At  the  same  time  he  expressed  both  satisfaction  and  con 
cern  with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the  two  weeks'  im 
prisonment  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  at  Sian;  satisfaction 
because  "the  affair  was  brought  to  an  end  without  entail 
ing  serious  consequences,"  and  concern  because  of  the 
pro-communist  and  anti-Japanese  policy  of  the  General 
issimo's  captors,  which  was  bound  in  the  end  "to  have  a 
far  reaching  effect  upon  the  general  situation  of  East 
Asia."  The  Japanese  Government  was  therefore  "paying 
careful  attention  to  further  developments." 

General  Hayashi's  cabinet  took  office  on  February  1,  1937 
and  in  his  first  statement  before  the  Diet  on  February  15, 
as  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  he  stressed  the  necessity 
of  a  policy  "embodying  the  unanimous  will  of  the  nation 
in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  East  Asia."  He  also  ex 
pressed  regret  that  China  failed  to  understand  the  true 
intentions  of  Japan.  During  this  month  the  plenum  ot 
the  Kuomintang  was  held  in  Nanking,  and  among  other 
resolutions  passed  by  that  body  was  one  calling  for  re 
storation  of  Chinese  administrative  rights  in  Hopei  and 
Chahar  provinces  and  promising  not  to  abandon  efforts  to 
adjust  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Naotake  Sato  as  Foreign  Minister  on  March  3,  as 
well  as  his  first  address  before  the  Diet  on  March  8,  caused 
favorable  comment  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
In  this  address  the  Foreign  Minister  spoke  emphatically 
of  his  wish  to  negotiate  with  China  on  a  friendly  basis. 
According  to  reports  of  a  statement  given  to  the  press  by 
Mr.  Wang  Ching-wei,  this  address  of  Japan's  Foreign 
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Minister  was  well  received  throughout  China.  Similar 
sentiments  were  again  expressed  by  Mr.  Sato  in  his  state 
ment  to  the  press  on  May  5. 

In  the  meantime  an  economic  mission  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Mr.  Kenji  Kodama  visited  China.  Official  pro 
nouncements  stressed  the  mutual  advantages  resulting 
from  these  conversations  between  business  leaders,  but  at 
the  same  time  newspaper  reports  made  it  evident  that 
the  development  of  harmonious  commercial  relations 
through  such  exchanges  was  obstructed  by  the  unsatis 
factory  political  situation  and  the  prevalence  of  smug 
gling  in  North  China. 

OMINOUS   RUMBLINGS 

During  May  and  June  newspapers  carried  several  dis 
patches  which  now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  ap 
pear  somewhat  ominous.  On  May  1,  the  Hopei-Chahar 
Political  Council  decided  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  railway  between  Tientsin  and  Chihchiachwang 
with  Japanese  capital  and  technical  assistance  despite 
the  refusal  of  the  Nanking  Government  to  give  its  ap- 
pioval.  At  a  memorial  meeting  of  the  Kuomintang  on 
May  3,  Mr.  Wang  Ching-wei,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Political  Council,  declared  the  Chinese  attitude  towards 
Japan  could  best  be  described  by  the  one  word  resistance, 
but  that  this  did  not  imply  an  aggressive  drive  against 
Japan.  On  May  8,  came  reports  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai,  one  of  the  communist  leaders,  calling  for 
unification  of  China,  in  preparation  for  war  against 
Japan.  A  serious  recrudescence  of  anti-Japanese  activities 
in  North  China  was  reported  on  May  16.  On  the  18,  the 
Japanese  Consul  General  in  Tientsin  protested  to  the 
Municipal  Government  against  the  anti-Japanese  cam 
paign  in  the  local  Chinese  press,  and  on  the  following  day 
General  Sugiyama,  the  Minister  of  War,  speaking  before  a 
meeting  of  Prefectural  Governors  in  Tokyo  said  that 
China,  over-estimating  her  strength,  might  take  steps  to 
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obstruct  Japan's  peaceful  advance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Hopei  Chahar  Political  Council 
issued  a  decree  on  May  21  prohibiting  the  sale  of  land  to 
foreigners  within  the  area  under  his  jurisdiction  with  the 
death  penalty  for  violation.  This  was  viewed  as  a  frust 
ration  of  hopes  for  Sino-Japanese  economic  cooperation 
in  North  China.  On  May  24,  Japan's  Consular  officials 
gathered  at  Tientsin  to  discuss  the  growing  anti-Japanese 
movement  in  North  China. 

One  ray  of  light  broke  through  the  clouds  on  June  1, 
when  the  spokesman  of  the  Nanking  Foreign  Office  told 
the  press  that  if  Premier-designate  Prince  Konoe  should 
succeed  in  forming  a  cabinet,  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation  not  only  to  Japan  but  to  China  as  well.  On 
the  very  next  day,  however,  the  clouds  gathered  again 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Hopei- 
Chahar  Political  Council  had  promulgated  a  further  law 
banning  all  land  concessions  to  foreigners.  On  June  16, 
the  Mayor  of  Peiping  informed  Japanese  newspapermen 
that  the  Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council  had  appointed 
114  delegates  to  attend  the  National  Peoples'  Congress,  in 
Nanking  during  November.  From  this  it  was  concluded 
by  the  correspondents  that  the  Nanking  Government  was 
succeeding  in  its  efforts  to  gain  control  over  the  Northern 
regime.  The  decision  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  Japan  to 
stop  the  remittance  of  capital  in  view  of  changes  for  the 
worse  in  the  North  China  political  situation,  was  an 
nounced  on  June  19.  It  was  expected  that  this  step  would 
halt  Japan's  economic  expansion  in  that  region  for  the 
time  being.  Subsequently  the  Mayor  of  Peiping  an 
nounced  to  Japanese  diplomatic  officials  that  there  was 
little  hope  for  the  construction  of  the  Nanking-Chih- 
chiachwang  Railway  through  Sino-Japanese  cooperation. 

Till:    MUST    M;  \n  n  CLASH 

This  monotonous  record  of  the  manoeuvres  of  men 
working  at  cross-purposes  is  the  introduction  to  the  pre- 
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sent  struggle  between  China  and  Japan  which  began  at 
Marco  Polo  Bridge  on  July  7,  1937.  But  it  is  only  the  in 
troduction.  An  adequate  understanding  of  this  conflict 
requires  careful  study  of  the  tangled  skein  of  inter 
national  relationships  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Far 
East.  For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  article  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  outcome  was  inevitable  in  the  sense  that 
armed  conflict  is  the  legitimate  progeny  of  the  forces  that 
have  played  leading  roles  on  the  stage  of  Far  Eastern 
events.  With  the  pressure  of  economic  forces,  backed  by 
military  power  and  dreams  of  expanding  national  glory, 
and  a  sincere  belief  in  its  destiny  to  direct  the  course  of 
history  in  East  Asia,  on  the  one  hand;  with  a  youthful  and 
self  confident  nationalism  combined  with  ancient  pride 
of  race,  and  intermittent  private  and  semi-official  econo 
mic  boycotts  and  wide-spread  anti-Japanese  movements, 
on  the  other;  and  with  suspicion,  animosity,  and  chronic 
misunderstanding  of  motives  prevailing  on  both  sides, 
what  we  term  the  logic  of  events  would  have  been  belied 
by  any  outcome  other  than  war,  whether  declared  or  un 
declared. 

After  the  minor  clash  near  Peiping  efforts  were  made  to 
work  out  a  solution  locally.  For  reasons  difficult  to  under 
stand,  particularly  since  war  was  clearly  the  only  other 
alternative,  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  On  the  same 
day,  July  11,  both  governments  issued  official  statements 
in  which  each  charged  the  other  with  sole  responsibility 
for  the  incident.  Diplomatic  negotiations  now  moved 
rapidly  towards  an  impasse.  On  the  17th  the  Chinese  For 
eign  Minister  notified  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Nanking 
that  an  agreement  reached  locally  would  be  ineffective 
without  the  approval  of  the  National  Government.  On 
the  following  day  Mr.  Hidaka  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Nanking  presented  a  memorandum  from  his  government 
which  stressed  Japan's  desire  to  localize  the  incident  and 
called  upon  the  Chinese  Government  to  revise  what  was 
termed  its  provocative  attitude,  or  grave  contingencies 
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might  ensue.  To  this  the  Chinese  Government  replied  on 
the  19th  by  laying  down  four  conditions,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  rejected  by  Japan. 

While  these  negotiations  were  under  way  the  British 
and  the  American  Governments,  in  separate  statements, 
urged  upon  both  parties  to  the  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
settling  their  differences  by  mutual  concessions  rather 
than  by  appeal  to  force.  During  these  days  the  Japanese 
authorities  were  also  continuing  their  negotiations  with 
local  officials  in  the  North  and  as  late  as  July  23,  hopeful 
reports  emanated  from  Peiping.  But  on  the  26th  there 
was  a  clash  near  Peiping  and  on  the  27th,  another  at  Nan- 
>uan.  On  the  27th,  following  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Japanese  Government  issued  a  statement  in 
which  iL  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  immediate  steps 
to  keep  communications  open  between  Tientsin  and  Pei- 
pirig,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese 
nationals.  Cn  the  28th,  Japanese  military  operations 
began  in  earnest  by  land  and  aerial  attacks  against  Chi 
nese  troops  in  the  Peiping  area. 

si  MMAKY  oi   I;K;MT  MONTHS  OF  CONFLICT 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  sufficient  to  sum 
marize  briefly  the  results  of  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
conflict.  Two  military  expeditions  of  considerable  size 
have  been  sent  to  China,  one  operating  from  the  North  in 
a  broad  sweep  towards  the  Yellow  River,  and  the  other 
moving  along  the  Yangt.se  River  into  Central  China  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Shanghai  on  August  13. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Japanese  Navy  announced  that  all 
Chinese  vessels  would  be  swept  from  the  China  coast  in  an 
area  extending  from  Shanghai  to  Swatow.  This  virtual 
blockade  against  all  Chinese  shipping  was  later  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  coast  from  the  extreme  north  to  Pak- 
hoi  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Kwantung  province.  A 
statement  was  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  August  26 
explaining  that  this  decision  to  close  the  China  coast  to 
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Chinese  traffic  was  made  ''with  a  view  to  permitting  Chi 
nese  reconsideration  and  to  effecting  a  speedy  settle 
ment."  In  speaking  to  foreign  correspondents  a  few  days 
later  Mr.  Hirota,  the  Foreign  Minister,  created  some  anx 
iety  in  various  capitals  by  intimating  that  the  ships  of 
third  powers  devoted  to  carrying  war  supplies  to  China 
could  not  be  viewed  as  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce. 

The  North  China  expeditionary  force  pressed  rapidly  to 
the  south  and  west  against  ineffective  opposition.  To  this 
geneial  statement  some  exception  must  be  made,  for  in  a 
few  sectors  the  Chinese  compelled  the  Japanese  to  pur 
chase  their  advance  at  considerable  cost.  The  force  sent 
to  Shanghai  in  August  required  three  months  to  drive  the  t 
Chinese  Army  from  the  city.  The  Japanese  Army  then 
proceeded  westward  along  the  Yangtse  to  Nanking.  This 
city  fell  into  their  hands  on  December  13.  The  campaign 
in  the  North  having  been  carried  to  the  vicinity  o'f  the 
Yellow  River  and  westward  through  most  of  the  Shansi 
province,  and  the  campaign  up  the  Yangtse  valley  having 
taken  the  two  great  cities  of  Shanghai  and  Nanking  and 
all  that  lies  between  them,  there  followed  a  lull  in  mili 
tary  operations  which  continued,  except  for  minor  inter 
ruption  through  most  of  January  and  February,  1938. 

OVERTURES   FOR  MEDIATION 

While  newspaper  reports  from  various  sources  have 
almost  from  the  beginning  played  up  the  prospects  of 
peace  overtures,  mediation,  etc.,  such  reports  were  espe 
cially  persistent  during  November  and  December  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  fall  of  Nanking  was  imminent. 
Many  of  these  reports  and  rumors  were  evidently  without 
foundation,  but  it  was  finally  acknowledged  that  the 
German  Ambassador  in  China  had  proffered  his  good 
offices  and  that  through  him  the  Japanese  Government 
had  passed  on  to  General  Chang  Kai-shek  the  terms  on 
which  it  would  be  willing  to  open  direct  negotiations.  In 
his  address  before  the  Diet  on  January  23,  1938,  Mr.  Koki 
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Hirota,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  it  clear  that 
this  step  was  taken  with  a  view  to  offering  the  Nanking 
Government  "a  last  opportunity  for  reconsideration."  The 
terms  laid  down  by  the  Japanese  Government  were  aa 
follows : 

"1.  China  to  abandon  her  pro-Communist  and  anti- 
Japanese  and  anti-Manchoukuo  policies,  to  collaborate 
with  Japan  and  Manchoukuo  in  their  anti-Commintern 
policy. 

"2.  Establishment  of  demilitarized  zones  in  the  neces 
sary  localities,  and  of  a  special  regime  for  the  said  locali 
ties. 

"3.  Conclusion  of  an  economic  agreement  between 
Japan,  China  and  Manchoukuo. 

The  unfavorable  response  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  these  conditions  was  evidently  a  factor  in  the  decision 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  as  announced  on  January 
16,  that  it  "would  thenceforward  cease  to  deal  with  the 
National  Government."  In  his  address  the  Foreign  Min 
ister  added,  "As  is  made  plain  in  that  statement  our  Gov 
ernment  now  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  Chinese  regime  capable  of  genuine  co 
operation  with  Japan,  which  it  is  their  intention  to  assist, 
in  the  building  up  of  a  new  and  rehabilitated  China.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  realizing 
our  ideal  of  securing  the  stability  of  East  Asia  through 
Sino-Japanese  co-operation." 

These  events  resulted  in  the  departure  of  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  from  Tokyo  and  the  return  of  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  from  China.  However  the  outcome  of  this 
proclamation  may  be  described  technically,  it  has  obvi 
ously  resulted  in  the  suspension  for  the  time  being  of  ef 
fective  diplomatic  relations  with  the  National  Govern 
ment.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  formal  declaration  of 
war  although  it  was  thought  by  many  that  this  was  to  bo 
the  import  of  the  much  anticipated  proclamation  of 
January  16. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMPLICATIONS  IN   CHINA 

From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  in  North  China  it 
was  obvious  that  one  of  Japan's  chief  problems  would  be 
the  maintenance  of  normal  friendly  relations  with  other 
governments  whose  vast  interests  in  China  induced  them 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  course  of  events.  Once 
the  conflict  spread  to  Shanghai,  one  of  the  world's  great 
est  centers  of  trade  and  finance  and  the  very  flower  of 
imperialist  enterprises,  this  problem  took  on  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  explosive  possibilities.  For  many  weeks 
these  conditions  challenged  the  resourcefulness  and  in 
genuity  of  Japanese  diplomatists.  Furthermore  Japan 
has  suffered,  throughout  this  period,  the  disadvantage  of 
an  unfavorable  popular  opinion  throughout  most  of  the 
world  which  has  tended  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  ap 
peasement  in  the  crisis  that  arose  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  other  hand  she  had  several  advantages:  the  engross 
ment  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  in  grave  problems 
of  their  own;  the  deep  attachment  of  the  American 
people  to  their  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements;  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  govern 
ments  of  Germany  and  Italy.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
bond  uniting  Japan  to  these  two  nations  has  been  sub 
jected  to  strains  at  points  that  have  no  reference  to  the 
ideological  basis  of  the  anti-Commintern  pact,  never 
theless  the  pact  has  not  only  remained  unimpaired  but 
has  increased  in  effectiveness,  and  up  to  the  end  of  March 
1938  has  afforded  Japan  ample  evidence  of  the  sympathe 
tic  attitude  of  the  great  fascist  dictatorships  of  Europe, 
and  of  their  willingness  to  offer  her.  their  spiritual  en 
couragement. 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  China  is  the  proper  administration  of  the 
vast  territories  under  their  military  control.  In  the  wake 
of  the  conquering  army,  there  stalks  the  dreadful  spectre 
of  social  and  political  chaos  on  an  all  but  unprecedented 
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scale.  This  is  not  true  of  the  great  cities,  where  organized 
life  and  some  form  of  control  have  generally  been  estab 
lished,  but  outside  the  cities  and  off  the  railways  condi 
tions  are  such  that  only  the  highest  order  of  statesman 
ship  and  administrative  ability  is  qualified  to  cope  with 
thorn. 

PROVISIONAL  <;OM:K\MI:M   IN  NORTH  CHINA 

For  the  control  of  North  China  a  government  was  for 
mally  established  at  Peiping  on  December  14,  1937,  under 
the  name,  "The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Chinese 
Republic."  Three  committees  were  formed  to  direct  poli 
tical  administrative,  and  judicial  affairs,  and  among  the 
aims  of  the  government  were,  abolition  of  Kuomintang 
policies,  promotion  of  friendly  relations  with  neighbors 
for  the  furtherance  of  East  Asiatic  ideals,  which  implies 
opposition  to  communism,  the  development  of  industries, 
and  enhancement  of  general  living  conditions.  Local  re 
gimes  already  in  existence  or  to  bo  set  up  later,  are  to  be 
affiliated  with  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro 
visional  Government.  On  March  28.  1938  a  regime  similar 
to  the  one  in  Peiping  was  set  up  in  Nanking  under  the 
name,  "The  Renovation  Government  of  the  Chinese  Re 
public."  This  was  designed  to  function  in  the  three  cen 
tral  provinces.  The  manifesto  announcing  this  achieve 
ment  points  out  that  the  new  government  is  provisional 
r.nd  will  be  united  with  the  Peiping  regime  as  soon  as  rail 
way  communications  have  been  established. 

How  far  these  provisional  governments  will  meet  the 
necessities  of  a  social  order  that  has  virtually  collapsed 
over  large  areas  remains  to  be  seen.  The  minimum  de 
mands,  which  it  appears  they  must  meet,  certainly  in 
clude  the  following:  <1)  rehabilitation  of  destroyed  areas, 
<2i  making  social  conditions  once  more  livable  after  the 
complete  disintegration  brought  on  by  war,  (3)  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  people,  <4>  avoiding  the 
charge  of  being  merely  puppet  regimes,  and  (5)  opening 
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the  way  for  normal  development  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  agriculture.  The  capacity  of  these  provisional  govern 
ments  to  do  these  things,  under  conditions  of  extraordi 
nary  complexity,  is  now  being  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

RELATIONS  WITH   THE    SOVIET  UNION 

The  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  year  1937  constitute  a  continuous  and  at  times 
alarming  study  in  minor  aggravations  that  rise  occasion 
ally  to  threatening  climaxes,  as  for  example,  the  gunboat 
affair  on  the  Amur  River  in  June,  1937.  Frequent  border 
violations  on  the  Manchukuo-Soviet  boundary,  followed  by 
charges  and  counter-charges  as  to  responsibility;  the  un 
friendly  tone  of  the  press  in  both  countries;  the  failure  of 
suggestions  regarding  a  non-aggression  pact  to  gain 
serious  attention;  growing  suspicion  on  both  sides  regard 
ing  the  "intelligence"  activities  of  nationalists  engaged  in 
commerce  or  diplomacy;  Soviet  charges  of  Japanese  vio 
lation  of  the  Saghalien  oil  agreement  and  complicity  in 
the  raid  upon  the  Tientsin  Consulate  by  White  Russians 
on  August  1;  disagreement  regarding  the  existence  of 
consulates;  suspicion  in  Japan  of  the  aggressive  intent  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  non-aggression  pact  of  August  21;  pro 
tests  and  sharp  retorts  in  connection  with  the  detention 
of  Japanese  fishing  craft  by  Soviet  coastal  patrol  boats; 
differences  regarding  the  citizenship  of  Koreans  resident 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East, — these  and  other  similar  aggrava 
tions,  which  keep  the  two  neighbors  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disagreement,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  their  relationships.  This  record  of  almost  un- 
•elieved  acerbity  is  not  mitigated  by  an  ominous  military 
program  which  leaves  two  huge  armies  facing  each  other 
across  the  Amur  River  on  the  Manchukuo-Soviet  border. 
AS ainst  such  a  background  of  abnormal  relations  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  two  governments  have  failed  to  reach 
nny  satisfactory  agreement  regarding  desired  modifica 
tions  in  the  present  Fishery  Convention  of  1928.  At  the 
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end  of  1936,  and  again  in  1937,  the  old  convention  was  re 
newed  for  a  period  of  one  year  because  of  the  failure  of 
diplomatic  efforts  to  revise  the  standing  agreement  so  as 
to  meet  more  effectively  the  exigencies  of  changing  con 
ditions. 

KI:I.  \rio\s  WITH  mi:  IMTI.D  STATES 

The  year  1937  laid  heavy  strains  on  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  convincing  testi 
mony  to  their  substantial  quality  that  these  relations 
have  remained  intact  in  spite  of  the  serious  tensions  pro 
vided  by  the  events  of  the  year. 

The  year  began  with  the  conclusion  of  a  mutually  satis 
factory  gentleman's  agreement  to  limit  the  export  of  cot 
ton  textiles  to  the  United  States  during  1937  and  1938, 
and  it  ended  with  a  settlement  of  the  Panay  incident 
which  many  observers  believe  was  the  severest  single 
threat  to  peace  in  the  history  of  Japanese-American 
relations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Sino-Japanese  struggle 
there  has  been  awareness,  both  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  of  the  threats  to  their  hitherto  peaceful  relations 
which  this  conflict  entails,  and  in  both  countries  official 
policies  have  been  imbued  for  the  most  part  with  admir 
able  discretion.  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has 
been  strongly,  and  at  times  violently,  anti-Japanese. 
Constant  agitation  of  the  subject  of  boycotts  against 
Japanese  goods  by  individuals  and  groups  has  served  to 
aggravate  relationships.  On  the  same  side  of  the  ledger 
must  also  bo  recorded  President  Roosevelt's  address  in 
Chicago  on  October  5.  with  its  widely  discussed  call  for 
the  "quarantine"  of  aggressive  nations;  the  State  depart 
ment's  unqualified  statement  against  Japan's  military 
operations  in  China  issued  two  days  later;  the  readiness 
of  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  Conference  at  Brus 
sels  in  November  of  the  signatories  of  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty;  and  finally  America's  extensive  rearmament  pro- 
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gram  as  proposed  in  the  early  months  of  1938,  with  the 
concomitant  rumors  that  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  probably  invoke  the  escalator  clause  of  the 
London  Treaty  in  view  of  Japan's  refusal  to  respond  fa 
vorably  to  their  request  for  information  regarding  her 
building  program.  It  would  be  gratuitous  to  assume  that 
the  significance  of  these  events  has  been  missed  in  Japan, 
either  by  the  people  or  by  those  who  direct  her  policies. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  must  now  be  added  that  there 
are  important  entries  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  In 
the  first  place  above  the  clamor  for  boycotts  and  sanc 
tions,  and  the  unrestrained  anti-Japanese  agitation  in 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
failed  to  take  note  of  the  many  voices  of  caution  that 
have  been  raised  by  individuals  and  by  leaders  in  govern 
ment  against  these  movements  on  the  ground  that  their 
logical  fulfilment  is  war  with  Japan.  These  voices  do  not 
necessarily  imply,  even  to  Japanese  hearers,  agreement 
with  their  country's  present  policies,  but  they  do  point  to 
a  very  wide-spread  devotion  among  the  American  people 
to  the'  cause  of  peace.  In  the  second  place  the  opinion 
prevails  in  Japan  that  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  the  expression  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  entanglement. 
No  neutral  policy,  it  is  admitted,  is  likely  to  escape  criti 
cism,  but  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view  at  least  the  one 
pursued  by  the  United  States  appears  to  rest  upon  a  broad 
consideration  of  America's  own  interests  and  a  just  inter 
pretation  of  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  conflict. 

THE    PANAY    INCIDENT 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  Panay  incident,  the 
following  brief  summary  of  diplomatic  negotiation  is  re 
corded.  The  gunboat  Panay  was  sunk  on  December  12,  and 
on  the  13th,  apologies  were  offered  by  the  Foreign  Min 
ister,  Mr.  Hirota,  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Wash 
ington,  and  by  the  Imperial  Military,  Naval  and  Consular 
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authorities  in  Shanghai.  On  the  same  day  demands  for 
full  satisfaction  were  formulated  by  President  Roosevelt 
himself  and  handed  to  Ambassador  Saito  in  Washington. 

On  the  14th.  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  sent  a  note  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Grew,  and  on  the  same  day, 
but  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the  note  by  the  For 
eign  Minister,  the  American  Ambassador  presented  to  the 
Japanese  Government  the  formal  demands  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Foreign  Minister's  first  note,  which  under 
the  circumstances  was  not  a  reply  to  the  one  presented  by 
the  American  Ambassador,  sincere  apologies  were  offered 
to  the  United  States.  The  note  also  stated  that  "the 
Japanese  Government  will  make  indemnifications  for  all 
the  losses  and  deal  appropriately  with  those  responsible 
for  the  incident.  Furthermore,  they  have  already  issued 
strict  orders  to  the  authorities  on  the  spot  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  incident."  In  set 
ting  forth  the  American  demands,  the  official  note  of  the 
14,  stated  that  "in  these  circumstances,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  requests  and  expects  of  the  Japanese 
Government  a  formally  recorded  expression  of  regret,  and 
an  undertaking  to  make  complete  and  comprehensive  in 
demnifications,  and  an  assurance  that  definite  and  speci 
fic  steps  have  been  taken  which  will  ensure  that  hereafter 
American  nationals,  interests,  and  property  in  China  will 
not  be  subjected  to  attack  by  Japanese  armed  forces  or 
unlawful  interference  by  any  Japanese  authorities  or 
forces  whatsoever." 

While  these  demands  may  be  said  to  have  been  met  in 
general  terms  by  Mr.  Hirota's  note  of  the  same  date,  a 
fuller  acknowledgment  was  made  by  the  Japanese  Gov 
ernment  in  a  note  handed  to  Mr.  Grew  on  December  24. 
In  this  note  the  Japanese  Government  reiterated  its  ex 
pression  of  regret  and  its  willingness  to  indemnify  losses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  specify  in  some  detail  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken  to  avoid  recurrence  of  similar  inci 
dents.  On  December  26,  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  apologies  and 
assurances  of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  Panay 
incident  now  passed  into  history,  apparently  without 
serious  consequences  to  the  peaceful  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

RELATIONS   WITH    (IKE AT  BRITAIN 

Although  efforts  to  solve  the  perpetual  lease  problem 
were  by  no  means  the  concern  of  Great  Britain  alone,  it  is4 
mentioned  here  because  British  interests  in  the  perpetual 
leases  were  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  all  other  nations 
combined.  For  some  time,  therefore,  it  had  been  recog 
nized  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  an  agreement  with 
the  British  Government,  after  which  similar  agreements 
with  other  interested  powers  would  follow  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  history  of  these  leases  in  Yoko 
hama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki  is  too  large  a  subject  for  this 
paper  to  deal  with.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  leases 
they  date  back  to  the  original  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  signed  in  1858,  and  that  they  were  con 
firmed  in  perpetuity,  with  tax  immunities,  by  later  revi 
sions  of  that  and  similar  treaties  with  other  powers,  be 
cause  of  the  Japanese  Government's  unreadiness  to  grant 
to  foreigners  the  right  of  ownership  of  land.  The  system 
was  clearly  an  anachronism,  but  in  view  of  the  tax  im 
munities  involved  it  nevertheless  proved  a  very  thorny 
problem.  In  the  words  of  the  Foreign  Office  Spokesman, 
issued  on  March  25,  1937,  the  day  this  agreement  was 
signed  with  Great  Britain,  "the  liquidation  of  the  system 
of  perpetual  leases  proved  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques 
tions  to  solve  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic  negotiations." 
According  to  the  agreement,  perpetual  leases  will  be  con 
verted  into  rights  of  ownership  on  April  1,  1942. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  China,  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  have  been  rather  sorely 
tested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict.  What  they  might 
have  been  without  this  conflict  is  speculation,  but  it  is  at 
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any  rate  interesting  to  recall  that  efforts  to  improve  them 
were  on  foot  in  London  in  early  May.  On  May  6,  Foreign 
Minister  Sato  stated  in  an  interview  with  foreign  corres 
pondents  in  Tokyo  that  since  it  was  his  desire  to  improve 
Anglo-Japanese  relations,  these  relations  were  at  that 
moment  the  subject  of  negotiations  in  London  between 
Ambassador  Yoshida  and  British  officials.  What  specific 
subjects  were  discussed,  and  how  far  they  were  explored, 
arc  questions  which  cannot  now  be  answered.  Evidently 
they  were  over-shadowed  by  events  in  China,  for  on  July 
21  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  on  account  of  developments  in  North 
China  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  postpone 
formal  parleys  for  a  rapprochement  with  Japan. 

DIIM.OM ATIC    INCIDENTS    OCCIR 

The  extensive  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  China  are 
.sufficient  perhaps  to  explain  the  tenseness  of  Anglo- 
Japanese  relations  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
China  in  July.  In  addition  to  this  general  fact,  however, 
there  have  been  several  incidents,  two  of  which  have  con 
tributed  substantially  to  the  irritation;  the  wounding  of 
the  British  Ambassador  to  China,  Sir  Hughe  Montgomery 
Knatchbull  Hugessen  on  August  26  by  an  attack  from  the 
air  while  en  route  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai,  and  the 
shelling  of  the  gunboat  Ladybird  on  December  12  near 
Nanking.  Both  of  these  were  severe  shocks  to  British 
public  opinion  and  promptly  became  the  subject  of  deli 
cate  diplomatic  negotiations. 

With  reference  to  the  wounding  of  the  Ambassador,  the 
British  Government  presented  a  note  on  August  29,  mak 
ing  three  demands:  apology  for  the  incident,  assurances 
agcinst  repetition,  and  punishment  of  those  responsible 
On  September  6  the  Japanese  Government  made  an  ad 
interim  reply,  since  investigations  were  still  under  way, 
in  which  profound  regrets  were  expressed  "that  Sir  Hughe 
should  have  met  with  such  a  misfortune  incidentally  to 
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the  hostilities."  The  note  went  on  to  say  that  although 
the  Japanese  forces  always  took  precautions  against  in 
jury  to  non-combatants,  "fresh  instructions  have  con 
sequently  been  sent  to  authorities  on  the  spot."  The 
final  reply  of  the  Japanese  Government,  made  after  com 
pletion  of  its  inquiry,  admitted  that  "the  incident  may 
have  been  caused  by  Japanese  planes  which  mistook  the 
Ambassador's  motor-car  as  a  military  bus  or  truck." 
Apologies  were  renewed  but  since  the  shooting  was  un 
intentional,  no  assurances  were  given  regarding  the 
punishment  of  those  responsible. 

The  Ladybird  incident,  like  the  Panay  incident,  occurred 
on  December  13,  1937  on  the  Yangtse  River  above  Nan 
king.  The  diplomatic  negotiations  with  reference  to  these 
two  incidents  were  handled  simultaneously  and  in  view  of 
the  similarity  of  protests  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  as  well  as  of  responses  made  by  Japan,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  deal 
ing  with  the  settlement  of  the  Panay  incident.  In  both 
cases  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  conditions 
under  which  the  attacks  were  made,  and  the  reasons  de 
duced  to  explain  them.  These  differences  are  part  of  the 
record,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  obstruct  a  frank 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  incidents. 

The  antagonisms  of  British  and  Japanese  interests  and 
policies  in  China  have  unfortunately  been  afforded  every 
avenue  of  expression  since  July  7,  1937.  To  one  who  has 
lived  in  this  country  long  enough  to  remember  the  sub 
stantial  friendship  between  these  two  Powers  while  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  operative,  this  wave  of  hos 
tility  so  abundantly  reflected  in  the  Japanese  press, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  gloomiest  by-products  of  the  war. 


Chapter    III 

AN  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 
OF    1937 

Iiuao  F.  Ayusawa 

\   YEAR  01    MOMEXTOl'S  CHANGES 

The  year  1937  was  a  year  of  momentous  changes  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  spheres  of  Japan.  The  national 
:  budget  increased  almost  twofold  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Important  laws  involving  radical  reforms  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  were  promulgated  one  after 
another.  Industrial  production  multiplied,  foreign  trade 
expanded,  commodity  prices  rose  and  meanwhile  official 
control  was  intensified  by  degrees. 

The  industrial  activities  of  the  year  were  primarily  due 
to  the  growing  demands  of  armaments  since  the  February 
26th  incident  of  1936,  but  a  sudden  transition  took  place 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  China  incident.  It  was  a  transition  from  the  former 
"quasi-wartime"  economy  to  a  genuine  wartime  economic 
structure.  The  transition  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  nation. 

ADVANCIM;  PRICES 

Already  in  the  last  month  of  1936,  the  wholesale  price 
curve  rose  sharply  though  in  previous  years  a  steady  ad 
vance  of  prices  had  in  fact  been  noted.  The  average  in 
dex  of  wholesale  prices,  taking  1900  as  100,  was  161.1  in 
1932,  177.6  in  1934  and  197.5  in  1936,  rising  above  200  for 
the  first  time  in  August  1936,  but  the  upward  curve  was 
accentuated  abruptly  in  December,  reaching  the  peak  in 
April,  1937  with  the  alarming  figure  of  248.0.  Thereafter, 
as  is  shown  below,  the  monthly  index  has  fallen  slightly, 
bub  the  general  average  has  remained  much  higher  than 
hitherto. 

41 
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MOVEMENT    OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

(Bank  of  Japan  1900  -  100) 

1932  161.1  April  248.0 

1933  179.5  May  241.4 

1934  177.6  June  238.3 

1935  185.5  July  238.9 

1936  197.5  August  234.7 

1937  238.2  September  238.5 
1937  monthly:  October  236.5 
January            233.3  November  237.6 
March               239.8 

CAUSES   OF  THE  HIGH   PRICES 

The  steady  price  advance  of  the  past  several  years 
reflects  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  requirements 
scheduled  from  year  to  year  in  the  national  budget  which 
had  far  outstripped  productive  capacity.  This  remark  will 
apply  with  particular  force  to  conditions  since  last  year. 
Besides,  it  is  likely  that  the  sharp  advance  on  foreign 
markets  in  March  supplied  a  further  stimulus  to  the  rising 
price  curve,  accounting  for  the  record  figure  of  April,  1937. 

Mr.  Yuki,  Finance  Minister  of  the  Hayashi  Cabinet, 
formed  in  February  of  the  year,  put  up  "Expansion  of 
Productive  Capacity"  as  a  slogan  of  the  new  ministry  in 
order  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  between  production  and 
consumption,  but,  obviously,  so  long  as  the  hostilities  last, 
munitions  industries  have  the  premier  claim.  Require 
ments  of  other  industries  not  having  directly  to  do  with 
the  hostilities  naturally  tend  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear 
as  of  secondary  importance.  Shortage  of  consumption 
goods  then  results  as  a  matter  of  course.  Prices  cannot 
fall  in  this  situation. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 

Early  in  the  year,  with  the  view  to  preventing  specula 
tive  imports  in  anticipation  of  price  advance,  the  Govern 
ment  issued  the  Ordinance  for  the  Control  of  Foreign  Ex- 
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change.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  proved  useful  and 
effective,  but  the  counter-effects  of  it  had  to  be  forestalled 
at  the  same  time.  Investigations  were  accordingly  carried 
out  of  the  existing  stock  of  goods  already  held  in  the 
country  in  order  to  prevent  any  speculation  on  those 
goods.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  combat  the  price  ad 
vance  by  devices  to  prevent  undue  reluctance,  or  refusal, 
tc  sell  goods  by  those  who  hold  quantities  of  stock.  The 
control  of  the  price  of  steel  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  successful  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  as  outlined 
here. 

Before  elaborating  the  control  measures,  the  Hayashi 
Cabinet  appointed  an  emergency  committee  to  deal  with 
the  price  problem.  Political  parties  and  leading  industrial 
organizations  like  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  and  the  National  Confederation  of  Indus 
trial  Associations  co-operated  in  this  work.  It  appears 
that  the  committee  contributed  much  to  the  price  stabil 
ization  by  checking  the  spread  of  speculation  in  good 
time. 

Since  July,  however,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  China 
incident,  the  measures  adopted  in  the  past  under  "quasi- 
wartime"  conditions  became  insufficient.  Every  effort  had 
now  to  be  concentrated  on  securing  adequate  supply  of 
munitions  and  war  materials.  Preferential  rights  had  to 
be  granted  to  munitions  industries,  hence  the  enactment 
of  legislation  on  capital  adjustment,  emergency  disposal 
of  import  and  export  goods,  etc.  The  enforcement  of 
these  urgent  measures  had  the  effect  of  ensuring  the 
abundance  of  war  materials,  but  it  could  not  help  the 
shortage  of  consumption  goods.  Consequently,  with 
"Economy  in  Consumption"  as  a  new  slogan,  official  con 
trol  was  "tightened,"  and  it  spread  to  wider  spheres  of 
industry  and  to  foreign  trade.  Particular  attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  movement  of  prices  and  the  import  and 
consumption  of  raw  materials,  and  preferential  treat 
ment  given  to  the  heavy  industries. 
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EXPANSION   OF  FOREIGN    TRADE 

The  year  opened  with  the  enforcement  in  January  of 
the  Control  of  Foreign  Exchange  on  import  of  foreign 
goods.  As  the  year  advanced,  the  control  was  intensified, 
following  the  drastic  increase  of  imports.  A  serious  con 
cern  was  in  evidence,  because  the  increase  in  imports  out 
balanced  by  far  the  exports  from  month  to  month,  result 
ing,  as  had  been  feared,  in  an  adverse  balance  unknown 
in  the  past,  except  in  the  year  after  the  great  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1923. 

The  total  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  in  1937,  including 
dependencies,  amounted  to  ¥7,273,545,000,  with  ¥3,318,820,- 
000  for  exports  and  ¥3,954,725,000  for  imports,  leaving  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  ¥635,905,000.  As  compared  with 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  exports  increased  by 
18.6rr,  while  imports  multiplied  35.1%.  Except  the  year 
1924  when  the  import  excess  amounted  to  725  million  yen, 
the  huge  adverse  balance  of  1937  and  the  total  of  foreign 
trade  amounting  to  7,273  million  yen  are  without  preced 
ent  in  the  history  of  foreign  trade  in  Japan.  The  totals 
of  exports  and  imports  in  1937  for  Japan  proper,  Chosen, 
Taiwan  and  the  South  Sea  Mandated  Islands  are  as 
shown  below: 

FOREIGN    TRADE    OF  JAPAN  DURING   1937 

(in  1,000  yen) 

EXPORTS 

(  -f  increase,  —  decrease) 

Compared  with   1936 
Japan  Proper  and 

Karafuto   ..                      3,175,418  +     482,443 

Chosen    .                              .    113,097  +       37,832 

Taiwan                                       29,916  +            862 
South  Sea  Mandated 

Islands                                       338  +             85 

Total    .                          ..  3,318,820  521,221 
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IMPORTS 

Japan  Proper  and 

Karafuto  3,783,177  +  1,019,496 

Chosen  126,051  4-       13,243 

Taiwan  44,228  4,625 

South  Sea  Mandated 

Islands  1,268  1,362 

Total                              ..  3,954,725  +  1,026,760 

MAIN    FKATl  KKS   OF  JAPANESE   TRADE 

A  classification  of  leading  export  and  import  articles 
for  Japan  proper  shows  that  in  exports  there  was  an 
appreciable  increase  in  value,  whereas  in  quantity  de 
creases  were  noted  in  many  items.  Particularly  true  is 
this  of  textile  goods.  Cotton  tissues,  for  example,  were  ex 
ported  to  the  value  of  573,065,000  yen,  registering  an  in 
crease  over  1936,  of  89,474,000  yen,  while  the  quantity  of 
2,644  million  square  yards  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  66 
million  square  yards.  The  value  of  raw  silk  export  was 
407  million  yen,  which  was  an  increase  of  more  than  14 
million  yen  over  last  year,  while  its  quantity  was  473  mil 
lion  kin,  a  decrease  of  30  million  kin.  Rayon  tissues 
amounted  to  nearly  155  million  yen,  being  an  increase 
of  6  million  yen,  but  their  quantitly  of  485  million  square 
yards  was  42  million  square  yards  less  than  in  the  previ 
ous  year.  A  similar  striking  situation  was  observed  also 
in  the  case  of  woolen  tissues. 

To  such  a  phenomenon,  a  series  of  explanations  may 
be  offered:  In  the  first  place  ,  the  highest  limit  of  export 
was  presumably  reached  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
export  goods  from  Japan,  with  the  present  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation  against  the  enormous  expansion 
of  domestic  consumption;  in  the  second  place,  the  restric 
tion  of  Japanese  goods  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  began  to  be  enforced  in  terms  of  quantity, 
which  led  Japan  to  raise  the  unit  price  of  her  export 
goods.  In  the  third  place,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate, 
Japan  began  to  export  goods,  such  as  machinery,  of  a 
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superior  quality  and  at  higher  prices  than  hitherto;  in 
the  fourth  place,  the  general  rise  of  prices  the  world 
over  affected  Japanese  prices  as  well,  particularly  in 
respect  of  the  manufactured  goods  for  which  Japan  buys 
the  raw  materials  from  abroad.  And  lastly,  though  not 
the  least  important,  is  the  effect  of  the  official  control  in 
Japan  of  the  import  and  export  of  her  goods. 

Among  the  export  items  which  increased  remarkably,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  machinery  rose  from  82  million 
yen  in  1936  to  nearly  110  million  yen,  in  1937.  Also  the 
export  of  wheat  leaped  suddenly  from  17.6  million  yen  to 
30.7  million  yen. 

As  a  feature  of  Japanese  foreign  trade  in  recent  years, 
one  must  not  overlook  the  steady  decline  in  the  propor 
tion  of  textile  goods  to  the  total.  In  1926,  textile  goods 
amounted  to  70%  of  the  total,  but  in  1929,  it  dropped  to 
63%;  in  1932  to  58%;  in  1936  to  43%  ;  and  in  1937  to  41%. 
The  part  lost  by  textile  goods  is  being  made  up  with  the 
"miscellaneous"  goods,  which  suggests  the  fact  that  Jap 
anese  industry  is  developing  along  new  lines  rapidly, 
while  textile  industry  is  confronted  with  mounting  handi 
caps  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  chief  items  of  import, 
owing  largely  to  the  control  measures,  the  import  of  raw 
cotton  was  so  restricted  that  the  total  value  imported  of 
851  million  yen  was  not  much  more  than  that  of  last  year 
of  850  million  yen,  while  in  the  amount  imported  there 
was  a  decrease  of  approximately  10%.  Wool  imports,  how 
ever,  increased  by  almost  100  million  yen  despite  the  re 
strictive  measures,  and  the  import  of  pulp  doubled  from 
67  million  to  approximately  117  million  yen.  No  wonder 
that  the  paper  concerns  seemed  startled. 

Such  items  as  petroleum,  machines,  and  iron  and  other 
metals  are  no  longer  listed  separately  in  the  tables  of  im 
port.  They  are  all  grouped  together  under  "others"  which 
have  swollen  considerably  during  last  year,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  exigencies  of  armament  in  the  present  emergency. 
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IMUSJKIAL  EXPANSION 

A  continued  expansion  characterized  Japanese  industry 
in  1937,  and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  heavy  in 
dustries,  while  the  shortage  of  labor  and  restriction  on  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  both  occasioned  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  hostilities,  led  inevitably  to  a  gradual  decline  in 
production  of  other  industries.  Unfortunately,  the  figures 
for  the  heavy  and  allied  industries  are  not  available,  but 
judging  from  the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  last  ten  years 
which  was  accelerated  in  the  first  half-year  of  1937,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  the  total  average  of  industrial 
production  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  production 
of  1927,  for  example,  multiplied  more  than  twofold.  For 
details,  see  the  table  below: 

INDl  STICI  XL  I'KOIU  CTION  IN   JAPAN 

(1927—100) 

1928               107.9                    January  1937         182.2 

1930               114.2                    February  "           184.1 

1932               116.8                    March  206.0 

1934               153.9                     April  203.2 

1936  178.5                    May  212.2 

1937  d-6)    199.1  June  206.8 
Though  the  figures  for  the  most  important   heavy  in 
dustries  are  not  obtainable,  those    for  others  are.     From 
the  latter,  we  note  that  production  in  textiles  as  a  whole 
continued  to  expand,  although   in  the  second    half-year, 
the   difficulty  of  obtaining   an  adequate   supply  of   raw 
materials  proved  a  heavy  handicap.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year   it  was  felt  that  Japan's  textile  industries  were  still 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  foreign  markets  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps   of    a  forced  advance   in  the   price  of  finished 
goods,  high    prices   of   stocks   of  raw   cotton    and   other 
materials  and  increasing  restrictions  on  import   of  raw 
materials.  These  difficulties,  combined  with  the  spread  r>f 
boycotts  against  Japanese  goods  began  to  show  their  ad 
verse  effects  only  after  December  of  1937. 
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Insufficient  supply  of  foreign  pulp  and  the  need  of  hus 
banding  of  all  foreign  exchange  resources  for  more  essen 
tial  purposes  embarrassed  the  manufacturers  of  rayon, 
the  production  of  which  had  in  any  case  expanded  per 
haps  more  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  than  was  war  - 
ranted  by  the  market  conditions.  Consequently,  as  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse,  a  heavier  curtailment  of  production 
than  was  ever  thought  of  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  manufacturers  began  actively  to  explore 
possible  new  sources  of  pulp. 

A  new  entry  into  Japanese  economy  is  the  "staple  fibre" 
as  an  item  enabling  the  nation  to  be  more  self-contained. 
Its  manufacture  is  no  longer  in  the  stage  of  experiment, 
but  of  practical  economy,  encouraged  and  even  enforced 
by  the  authorities,  in  the  form  of  a  compulsory  admixture 
of  this  fibre  in  certain  woolen  and  cotton  products.  Never 
theless,  how  far  it  is  really  economical  is  yet  to  be  proven. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  heavy  industries,  including 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  ship  building,  mining, 
manufacture  of  machinery,  chemical  industry,  etc.,  kept 
expanding,  except  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the 
production  of  the  cement  industry  seemed  to  shrink, 
somewhat,  owing  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  construc 
tion  works  which  require  steel  or  iron  frame. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT 

On  account  of  a  good  crop  of  rice  and  a  bumper  crop  of 
wheat,  while  the  prices  for  both  were  much  higher  than 
in  1936,  the  position  of  agriculture  improved  considerably. 
In  fact,  the  wheat  crop  of  1937  was  the  highest  in  the 
annals  of  Japanese  agriculture.  For  details,  see  the  table 
below: 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  OF  JAPAN 

Year    Average  Average  Average  Raw 

Rice  price     Rice  crop       Wheat  price  Wheat   crop      Silk  price 
(per  koku)  (l.OOOkoku)   (per  koku)   (l.OOOkoku)      (per  bale) 
Yen  Yen  Yen 

1934     26.04  51,840  6.11  9,451  534.3 
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1935  29.65  57,457  7.02  9,656  716.9 

1936  30.43  67.343  8.86  8,961  770.5 

1937  32.04  66.992  9.62  9.690  842.9 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  high  prices  of  agricul 
tural  products  are  not  all  natural,  credit  being  due  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Government  pursued  in  past  years 
to  keep  up  the  price  level  of  agricultural  products  and 
particularly  of  rice.  Apart  from  this  Government  policy 
which  was  effectively  applied,  the  elements  which  contri 
buted  to  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  products  were  the 
general  rise  of  commodity  prices  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  labor  power  and  of  transportation  facilities  occasioned 
by  the  China  incident.  The  purchase  of  quantities  of  rice, 
v.  heat,  etc.,  by  the  military  authorities  and  the  help  of 
fered  by  the  co-operative  societies  to  eliminate  the  ex 
ploitation  by  the  middlemen  in  the  sale  of  the  crops  were 
also  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  general  agricul 
tural  improvement.  Mention  should  be  made  also  as  im 
portant  measures  for  agricultural  villages  of  the  enforce 
ment  in  1937  of  the  Act  for  the  control  of  distribution  of 
fertilizers  and  of  the  Act  for  the  control  of  silk  cocoon 
disposal.  These  laws  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  appli 
cation,  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  they  all  contributed 
ultimately  to  the  amelioration  of  agricultural  conditions. 

NATIONAL    I  INANCK 

A  series  of  readjustments  had  to  be  made  in  the  nation 
al  budget  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  old  budget  under 
the  "Baba  finance"  exceeding  3  billion  yen  underwent  a 
revision,  involving  the  reduction  of  approximately  200 
million  yen  in  order  to  avoid  a  drastic  expansion.  This 
was  the  first  important  act  of  Mr.  Yuki  as  the  new  Fin 
ance  Minister.  The  reduced  amount  contained  in  it  120 
million  yen  provided  for  "subsidizing  the  readjustments 
of  local  finance."  While  there  was  an  economy  of  this 
sort  on  the  on?  hand,  the  armament  expenditure  re 
mained  stationary,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  appropri- 
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ation  of  1,400  million  yen  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  repres 
enting  49%  of  the  total  budget.  Serious  efforts  were  made 
to  avoid  a  sudden  tax  increase  which  the  Baba  finance 
would  have  necessitated,  and  in  consequence  the  Govern 
ment  drafted  bills  concerning  the  taxation  on  corpora 
tions,  special  tax  on  loans  in  foreign  money,  tax  on  gaso 
line,  tax  on  transfer  of  valuable  securities,  emergency 
tax  increase,  etc.  The  result  of  all  these  was  a  revision 
of  the  Baba  finance,  but,  centering  as  it  did  on  armament 
increase  after  all,  the  budget  scheme  under  the  Yuki 
finance  had  to  resort  to  a  substantial  tax  increase  supple 
menting  the  bond  issues. 

The  Yuki  finance  had  the  unpleasant  prospects  of  price 
advance  and  of  inadequate  supply  of  materials  for  manu 
facture.  But  the  Hayashi  Cabinet  was  short-lived,  and 
the  new  Finance  Minister  Kaya  under  Prince  Konoe's 
ministry  formed  early  in  June,  announced  on  taking  office 
three  guiding  principles  of  finance  of  the  new  Govern 
ment:  (1)  Establishment  of  proper  measures  for  balanc 
ing  international  accounts,  (2)  Establishment  of  proper 
measures  for  balancing  supply  and  demand  of  capital  and 
goods,  (3)  Establishment  of  concrete  measures  for  ex 
panding  productive  powers. 

Before  these  principles  had  time  to  be  fully  realized,  the 
outbreak  of  the  China  incident  necessitated  an  advance 
of  about  10  million  yen  from  the  reserve  fund  and  an  as 
sistance  with  bond  issues  of  96  million  yen  approved  at 
the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Diet.  Then  within  a  few 
days  the  same  session  of  the  Diet  approved  a  supplement 
ary  budget  of  419  million  yen,  which  brought  the  total  of 
the  year's  budget  to  3,490  million  yen.  And  this  was  not 
all.  For,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Diet  at 
another  Extraordinary  Session  adopted  a  further  supple 
mentary  war  budget  of  2,075  million  yen,  nearly  all  of 
which  will  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  Government  bonds. 
It  is  the  continued  economic  expansion  and  population 
increase  which  apparently  justify  the  confidence  with 
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which  the  burden  is  imposed  on  the  nation.  The  note 
issue  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  has  followed  a  course  of 
normal  and  gradual  increase,  revealing  no  symptoms  of 
unsound  inflation. 

I. AllOt  It    MARKKT 

Continued  industrial  expansion  meant  increased  em 
ployment  and  lessening  unemployment  in  recent  years. 
Taking  the  average  of  1926  as  100,  the  index  of  employ 
ment  of  1935  was  99.9:  it  rose  in  1936  to  105.5  and  in  Janu 
ary  of  1937  to  109.0.  Thereafter  it  kept  rising  to  111.8  in 
March.  117.1  in  May,  122.2  in  October  and  above  125  in 
December,  while  the  unemployment  index  was  falling 
from  4.59'^  of  June.  1935  to  4.42';  of  June,  1936  and  3.7- 
of  June  1937.  The  total  number  of  unemployed  workers 
in  November  was  estimated  within  the  bounds  of  280.000 
or  only  about  3.4'<  of  all  the  salaried  employees,  casual 
clay  laborers  and  general  workers,  numbering  eight  and  a 
quarter  million  workers  in  all. 

Difficulty  of  the  labour  market  lay  not  in  unemploy 
ment,  but.  on  the  contrary,  in  shortage  of  labour,  more 
particularly  of  skilled  labour.  Spinning  mills  early  raised 
the  cry  of  scarcity  of  female  labour.  Young  girls,  who, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  have  responded  to  the  re 
cruiting  of  textile  factories  to  balance  up  the  recurrent 
turn-over  at  those  mills,  are  now  absorbed  by  the  heavy 
industries  where  labour  is  more  highly  paid.  To  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  skilled  or  trained  labour  force  in 
all  factories,  ever  increasing  numbers  are  being  employed 
as  "temporary  force"  which  receives  inferior  treatment  in 
every  respect  on  account  of  the  uncertain  status.  "Inten 
sification  of  labour,"  which  means  long  hours  and  debased 
standards  of  protection  in  the  prolonged  strain  under  the 
emergency,  have  come  to  be  observed. 

The  need  of  training  the  workers  in  order  to  ensure  a 
.speedy  and  adequate  supply  of  the  much  needed  skilled 
workers  was  debated  in  the  Diet  at  one  of  its  Extraordi- 
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nary  Sessions,  and  a  certain  sum  was  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose,  but  the  mere  seven  thousand  skill 
ed  workers  supplied  by  the  scheme  would  obviously  be 
insufficient.  The  Government  therefore  began  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  taking  over  of  the  workers  be 
longing  to  other  employers  and  to  promote  agreements 
among  the  employers  to  carry  out  employment  with  the 
least  friction  among  them. 

WAGES   AM)   WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  above  mentioned  intensification  of  labour  was 
first  revealed  by  the  index  of  working  hours.  Taking  the 
average  for  January  1936  as  100,  the  hours  rose  to  101.1 
in  January,  106.3  in  February  and  107.2  in  March.  The 
statistics  do  not  show  that  the  hours  were  greatly  length 
ened  after  March  on  the  whole,  but  occasionally  alarm 
ing  cases  of  long  hours  were  reported.  The  Government 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  bad  effect  such  a  strain  is  bound 
to  have  on  the  health  of  the  workers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  and  rate  of  deaths  and  injuries  in 
Japanese  industry  have  steadily  been  on  the  increase  in 
recent  years  so  that  the  authorities  were  already  awake 
to  the  need  of  combating  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
labour  strain.  Thus,  in  October  of  the  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Affairs  issued  a  circular  order  to  all  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  containing  the 
following  instructions; 

1.  Maximum  working  hours  per  day,   including   over 
time  work,  shall  be  12  hours  in  principle. 

2.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  may  this  be  prolonged  to 
14  hours. 

3.  At  least  2  rest-days  per  month  shall  be  granted. 

4.  In  cases  of  unavoidable  and  urgent  need,    such    as 
repairs  of  machinery,    changes    of    shift,   etc.,    the 
hours  may  be  prolonged   and   rest-days  suppressed 
in  spite  of  the  above  rules. 
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5.  Shift-system  shall  be  adopted  for  reducing  hours 
of  work. 

If  it  is  recalled  that  the  existing  rules  regarding  hours 
of  work  and  rest-days  in  the  Factory  and  Mining  Laws 
apply  only  to  women  and  young  persons  under  16  years 
of  age  and  entirely  exempt  the  adult  male  workers,  the 
above  instructions  applicable  to  all  workers  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  are  a  decided  advance  towards  a  higher 
standard  of  labour  protection. 

Wages  have  been  rising,  though  slowly.  The  monthly 
index  of  wage  rate,  taking  the  average  for  1926  as  100, 
was  81.3  for  the  twelve  months  of  1935  and  80.7  for  1936, 
but  since  last  autumn,  it  has  been  rising.  As  the  table 
below  shows,  the  earnings  have  also  been  on  the  rise: 

\V.\C;ES    IN    PRIVATE    FACTORIES 

(1926—100) 

W:i£p  rate  Earning* 

1936  October  80.6  92.2 
December  80.9  96.2 

1937  February  81.7  95.5 
April  81.4  94.9 
June  82.4  96.6 
August  83.0  96.0 
October  83.0  98.3 
November  83.0  99.4 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS    AND    PATRIOTISM    OF 
JAPANESE  LAIiOnt 

Japan  is  no  exception  to  the  universal  law  of  econo 
mics  that  wages  do  not  rise  as  fast  as  does  the  price  level 
or  the  cost  of  living.  Wages  rose  during  1937  as  shown 
above,  but  prices  advanced  even  faster  and  in  conse 
quence,  the  living  income  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  ris 
ing  prices  of  commodities.  The  following  figures  show 
how  rapidly  the  cost  of  living  rose  in  this  country  since 
last  autumn: 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  JAPAN 

(1900—100) 

1936  October  183.9 
December  185.5 

1937  February  189.6 
April                                   191.6 
June  192.4 
August  194.0 
October                              195.3 
December                          197.5 

Economic  pressure  reflects  delicately  on  social  life.  As 
the  prices  of  tobacco,  postage  and  commodities  began  to 
be  raised  one  after  another,  unrest  began  to  manifest  it 
self  in  the  labour  movement.  Thus,  in  the  first  half-year 
of  1937,  the  number  of  labour  disputes  suddenly  rose  to 
1,521  cases,  an  increase  of  62c'r  over  last  year,  involving 
185,992  workers.  This  last  number,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  workers  involved  in  strike,  lockouts,  etc.  in 

1936  is  an  increase  of  over  400r< . 

Workers'  trade  unions  in  those  disputes  demanded  a 
wage  increase  of  from  20 r,c  to  30 ';; ,  and  most  of  them 
compromised  finally  with  an  increase  of  from  5%  to  15r; . 
The  extent  of  labour  disputes  in  the  first  half-year  of 

1937  was  unprecedented  in  Japanese  history. 

This  situation,  however,  underwent  a  complete  change 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  China  incident.  The  disputes 
decreased  again  suddenly  to  681  cases  in  the  latter  half- 
year  with  only  25,577  workers  involved.  The  figures  of 
labour  disputes  in  the  first  half-year  were  the  highest  on 
record  while  those  in  the  last  half-year  were  the  lowest 
in  recent  years.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  is  a  re 
flection  of  the  national  sentiment,  or  "patriotism",  of 
Japanese  workers,  who  would  willingly  give  up  all  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  The  cessation  or  decrease 
of  labour  troubles  in  previous  cases  of  national  emergency 
similar  to  the  present  may  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
the  above  assumption. 
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In  any  case,  it  is  remarkable  that  shortly  after  the  out 
break  of  the  China  incident,  labour  disputes  shrank  in 
volume  suddenly,  while  workers'  unions  offered  their 
support  to  the  Government  in  every  way  for  the  pro 
secution  of  the  war.  They  are  participating  zealously  in 
the  "National  Spiritual  Mobilization  Movement."  They 
are  co-operating  in  the  sale  of  "patriotic  postage 
stamps",  in  promoting  "patriotic  savings",  and  in  giving 
aid  to  the  families  of  enlisted  soldiers  and  sailors.  They 
sent  their  representative,  Mr.  Bunji  Suzuki,  as  a  "Popular 
Envoy"  to  the  United  States,  to  dissuade  the  American 
workers  from  boycotting  Japanese  goods.  They  even  de 
clared  voluntarily  to  refrain  from  resorting  to  strikes  or 
other  methods  of  labour  disputes  as  long  as  the  hostilities 
last. 

The  following  passages  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Japa 
nese  Trade  Union  Congress  adopted  at  its  annual  con 
vention  on  October  10th  in  Osaka  are  worth  nothing  in 
this  connection: 

"In  the  midst  of  an  emergency  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  the  Japanese  Trade  Union  Con 
gress  is  opening  its  sixth  annual  session.  Wte  are  con 
scious  of  our  tremendous  responsibility  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy 
without,  to  the  destiny  of  the  nation  within 

"The  Japanese  Trade  Union  Congress  takes  pride  in  re 
garding  itself  as  the  most  patriotic  organization  in  the 
country  since  it  is  an  organization  of  the  working  classes. 
We  hereby  lay  our  long-cherished  ambition  before  the 
public,  appealing  for  its  undivided  support,  and  we  pub 
licly  pledge  to  work  courageously  and  joyously  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  new  mission  and  added  responsibility 
of  coping  with  the  present  situation." 


Chapter    IV 
THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Reischauer 

Everywhere  today  religion  seems  to  be  uncertain  of  it 
self  and  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  present  day  Japan.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  in  no  other  land  is  there  quite  such  a  mingling  of  the 
old  and  the  new,  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Throughout 
her  long  history  Japan  has  almost  always  kept  an  open 
mind  to  influences  from  other  lands  while  at  the  same 
time  clinging  rather  tenaciously  to  her  own  things;  some 
times  without  much  discrimination  in  the  new  accepted 
or  the  old  retained.  The  general  result  is  that  however 
neatly  ordered  and  systematized  Japan's  political  life  and 
even  her  general  cultural  life  may  be  today,  in  the  field  of 
religion  there  is  much  confusion  ?.nd  there  arc  often 
startling  contradictions. 

IXKLl'KM'K    FROM    JAPAN'S  PAST 

The  present  religious  situation  is,  first  of  all  conditioned 
by  Japan's  age-long  religious  inheritance.  Rightly  has 
this  land  been  called  a  "depository  of  religions,"  for  not 
only  has  the  native  Shinto  persisted  through  the  centuries 
but  the  religions  of  the  neighboring  continent  also  have 
had  here  a  rich  and  varied  development  and  these  latter 
are  in  many  ways  far  more  active  in  this  land  today  than 
they  are  in  the  lands  of  their  origin.  This  is  true  of  both 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  to  mention  only  the  two 
major  ones.  Japanese  Buddhism  differs,  of  course,  greatly 
from  the  original  religion  of  the  Buddha,  even  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  but  Japan  has  nevertheless 
preserved  also  much  of  the  real  teachings  of  the  founder. 
In  like  manner  has  Japan  both  changed  and  yet  loyally 
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followed  the  teachings  of  the  great  Chinese  sages.  The 
very  structure  of  Japanese  ethical  teachings  is  at  one  with 
the  "five  great  human  relationships"  of  Confucianism.  But 
where  in  China  the  parent-child  or  father-son  relation 
ship  has  always  been  regarded  as  supreme,  in  Japan,  true 
to  the  native  Shinto  ideal,  the  dominant  emphasis  has 
always  been  upon  the  ruler-subject  relationship  and  on 
the  ideal  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  the  state.  Here  is 
one  of  those  deep-going  differences  between  China  and 
Japan  which  may  explain  much  that  is  now  taking  place. 
Though  why  there  is  this  deep-going  difference  on  this 
point  between  two  peoples  that  have  been  culturally  so 
closely  linked  defies  all  explanations. 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  Japan  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  higher  spiritual 
resources  of  the  neighboring  continent  and  that  there  is 
little  in  Japanese  culture  which  does  not  derive  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  those  sources  it  yet  remains  a 
fact  that  all  this  spiritual  inheritance  has  long  since  been 
made  definitely  Japanese  and  constitutes  even  today 
much  of  the  very  core  of  Japanese  spiritual  life;  perhaps 
more  so  than  it  does  for  her  neighbors  even  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  has  in  more  recent  years  drawn  also 
heavily  upon  the  western  world  as  we  shall  indicate  below. 

PRIMITIVE   ELEMENTS  REMAIN 

But  while  modern  Japan  might  well  be  proud  of  her 
great  spiritual  inheritance  coming  down  from  a  long  past 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  pic 
ture.  The  other  half  is  that  in  the  spiritual  life  of  pre 
sent  day  Japanese  there  is  also  an  amazing  amount  of 
sheer  primitiveness  and  things  which  a  modern,  cultured 
nation  should  long  since  have  thrown  to  the  religious 
scrapheap.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  religion  of  the  masses 
in  all  lands  is  often  exceedingly  crude  in  its  conceptions 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  over-loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
superstitions  and  hang-overs  from  a  primitive  age  but  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  one  can  find  anywhere  else  quite  such 
a  strange  combination  as  exists  in  this  land  today  where 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  high  level  of  intelligence 
and  interest  in  our  modern  scientific  culture  but  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  persistence  and  re 
crudescence  of  religious  primitiveness.  It  is  amazing  how 
many  people  who  are  so  modern  and  intelligent  in  their 
general  life  seem  to  revert  in  religion  to  the  unenlightened 
primitives.  The  student  of  religion  can  not  but  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  people  which  has  for  so  long 
accepted  the  higher  ethical  teachings  and  religious  phil 
osophies  found  in  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  and  which 
in  recent  years  has  drawn  so  heavily  on  the  spiritual  re 
sources  of  the  western  world  can  nevertheless  continue  to 
perpetuate  so  much  in  religion  which  long  since  should 
have  been  outgrown.  One  explanation  is,  of  course,  that 
the  higher  culture  one  reads  about  in  modern  books  was 
in  fact  only  the  culture  of  the  few  and  that  the  masses  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  provinces  and  away  from  the 
capital,  clung  rather  tenaciously  to  the  old  local  cults.  In 
fact,  the  intellectual  leaders  were  themselves  to  blame 
for  this  because  of  their  easy  compromises  and  neat  har 
monizations  in  things  religious;  being  always  more  con 
cerned  with  maintaining  peace  in  the  religious  camp 
than  with  the  truth  of  a  valid  religion. 

But  if  one  is  perplexed  at  the  way  the  primitive  in  re 
ligion  has  been  perpetuated  down  through  the  centuries 
one  is  dumbfounded  at  the  appearance  of  new  religious 
cults  by  the  score  during  the  past  decade  which  in  their 
main  teachings  continue  to  move  on  this  same  low  level? 
They  contain,  to  be  sure,  echoes  of  the  higher  religions 
including  Christian  influences,  but  their  main  thought 
and  emphasis  is  still  exceedingly  crude  and  naive.  Ii! 
would  be  supposed  that  modern  Japan  with  her  great 
system  of  modern  schools  and  her  general  enlightened 
outlook  on  life  would  either  turn  her  back  on  religion  al 
together  or  turn  more  readily  to  the  higher  religions. 
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Some  do  just  that,  i.e.  some  are  indifferent  to  all  religion 
and  some  turn  to  religion  at  its  best.  But  an  overwhelm 
ingly  large  percent  of  present  day  Japanese  seem  to  be 
still  quite  religious  but  cling  to  religions  of  a  crude  and 
naive  type. 

JAPAN'S    RELIGIONS  AND    Al  TIIOHIl  V 

Another  influence  which  has  come  down  from  the  past 
and  which  affects  the  present  situation  rather  adversely 
is  the  fact  that  with  all  the  interest  in  religion  one  finds 
in  Japan's  history  making  this  land  even  today  a  real  de 
pository  of  religions,  it  can  not  be  said  that  religion  has 
ever  stood  in  its  own  sovereign  rights.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  great  individuals  to  whom  religion  was  the 
supreme  interest  in  life  but  generally  speaking  religion  in 
Japan  has  usually  been  treated  as  a  mere  instrument  for 
achievement  of  other  ends.  The  chief  question  Japan  has 
usually  asked  and  continues  to  ask  of  religion  is  as  to 
what  it  will  do  to  or  for  the  existing  order  of  things— the 
family,  the  state,  the  Kokutai  (the  state  in  its  spiritual 
foundations) .  That  was  asked  of  Buddhism  when  first 
introduced  in  the  sixth  century  and  speedily  those  in 
authority  divided  into  two  camps,  one  friendly  and  one 
hostile  to  the  new  religion  but  both  having  uppermost  in 
mind  what  the  new  religion  would  do  to  or  for  the  existing 
order  of  things.  The  conservatives  who  opposed  it  were 
perhaps  more  motivated  by  religious  motives  than  the 
liberals  who  welcomed  it,  for  the  latter  it  would  seem  were 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  inner  core  of  this  new  re 
ligion  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  higher 
culture  of  the  neighboring  countries.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  in  strictly  religious  things  such  as  the 
god-idea  and  man's  relationship  to  the  divine  they  soon 
made  easy  compromises  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
Now  it  is,  of  course,  quite  proper  to  ask  of  any  religion 
what  it  can  do  to  and  for  the  existing  order  of  things,  for 
religion  must  have  something  to  say  about  the  practical 
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things  of  life.  But  the  primary  question  is  not  whether  a 
given  religion  can  be  neatly  harmonized  with  an  existing 
order  of  things  but  rather  whether  it  has  in  its  own  sov 
ereign  resources  the  supreme  values  of  life  and  the  power 
to  transform  the  things  that  are  into  the  things  that 
should  be. 

Of  course,  this  attitude  towards  religion  that  would 
make  of  it  a  mere  instrument  of  state  or  other  aims  is  a 
very  common  one  in  the  modern  world.  Almost  every 
where  religion  is  being  subordinated  to  the  dictates  of  the 
totalitarian  state.  Our  point  here  is  that  this  is  nothing 
new  in  Japan.  It  is  of  long  standing  and  seems  to  many 
almost  a  necessity  in  a  land  where  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  religions  that  have  become  indigenous.  Perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  case  of  state  control  over  religion  is 
that  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers  who  used  the  Buddhist  ec 
clesiastical  machinery  to  spy  on  and  repress  Christianity 
though  they  themselves  cared  little  for  Buddhism  as  a 
religion  nor  opposed  Christianity  as  such  but  sought  to 
suppress  it  simply  because  they  regarded  it  as  an  instru 
ment  of  state  used  by  certain  European  nations  having 
designs  on  Japan. 

One  can,  of  course,  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
Japanese  government  in  its  desire  to  "regulate"  reli 
gion  today  and  to  make  sure  that  religion  is  not  being 
used  as  an  instrument  for  undermining  the  state,  for 
present  day  religion  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  kind  of  hodge 
podge  of  things  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  pseudo-religions  that  have  sprung  up  in 
recent  years  do  include  elements  which  are  subversive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  state.  But  one  could  wish  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  officialdom  of  what 
the  higher  religions  of  Japan,  and  particularly  Christian 
ity,  stand  for.  Surely  Japanese  Christians  have  given 
abundant  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  their  Emperor  and 
country  and  of  their  zeal  for  building  up  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  nation  which  must  ever  constitute  a  nation's  true 
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greatness  and  glory. 

WESTERN    INFLUENCES 

But  the  present  religious  situation  is  conditioned  not 
simply  by  forces  coming  down  from  Japan's  long  past  but 
also  by  influences  that  have  come  in  from  the  western 
world  in  recent  years.  Let  us  indicate  three  or  four  of  the 
major  ones. 

Naturally  foremost  in  its  effect  on  the  actual  religious 
situation  is  Christianity  both  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influences.  That  Christianity  is  well  grounded  in  Japan 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  traditional  term  "Three 
Religions  of  Japan"  which  for  centuries  meant  Shinto, 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism  now  means  Shinto,  Bud 
dhism  and  Christianity.  Christianity  is  numerically  still 
rather  insignificant  counting  only  about  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  population  among  its  adherents  though 
there  are  perhaps  upward  of  a  million  who  are  virtually 
Christian  in  their  general  ideals  and  outlook  on  life. 
Christianity's  influence  is  far  greater  than  these  numbers 
may  indicate.  One  has  but  to  walk  through  the  innumer 
able  book  stores  and  see  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
translations  of  western  books  with  a  very  great  number 
dealing  with  religion  and  religious  philosophies  of  life 
from  Augustine,  Dante,  Milton  and  on  down  to  the  latest 
dissertation  on  Christian  ethics,  theology  or  general  phil 
osophy,  to  realize  how  much  modern  Japan  is  drinking  at 
the  fountain  of  Christian  culture.  These  books  are  not 
merely  on  the  shelves  but  they  are  being  read,  for  most  of 
them  have  been  translated  and  published  because  they 
are  commercially  profitable.  There  are,  of  course,  also 
more  books  and  magazines  of  a  different  character  and 
which  are  not  helping  the  Christian  cause  in  Japan  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Christian  thought  and  ideals 
are  one  of  the  major  determining  forces  in  the  lives  of 
modern  Japanese. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  Christianity's  in- 
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fluence  comes  from  what  is  happening  in  the  non-Chris 
tian  religions  of  the  land.  Both  Buddhism  and  Shinto 
arc  being  definitely  influenced  and  actually  reshaped, 
even  in  the  great  essentials  of  religion.  Thus  the  grossly 
polytheistic  god-idea  in  popular  religion  is  undergoing  a 
profound  change.  The  term  Kami  which  down  through 
the  centuries  meant  anything  of  a  superior  nature 
whether  human  being,  animal,  plant,  mountain  or  what 
not  is  today  getting  to  mean  very  much  what  the  term 
God  means  in  the  great  monotheistic  faiths.  Then  the 
ethical  ideals  of  Christianity  are  today  widely  recognized 
as  having  universal  validity,  though  Japanese,  like  their 
European  and  American  brethren,  find  it  difficult  to  put 
into  practice  what  in  their  better  moments  they  know  to 
be  the  right,  and  they  excuse  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  this  "realistic  world"  is  not  quite  ready  yet  for  such 
ideals  and  so  they  can  be  followed  only  "from  afar." 

Tin;  sriKXTiFic  VIEW 

The  second  great  influence  that  has  come  in  from  the 
western  world  and  that  is  affecting  all  life  and  life  ideals 
is  modern  science,  particularly  the  fruit  of  scientific  in 
dustry.  This  has  become  the  desire  of  all  nations  and 
peculiarly  of  modern  Japan.  When  even  the  longwhisk- 
ered  seers  and  mystic  philosophers  cleave  the  sky  in 
swift  aeroplanes  instead  of  mounting  in  imagination  on 
mythical  dragons  it  is  plain  that  the  Orient  is  no  longer 
the  home  of  visionary  dreamers  but  of  people  who  arc 
seeking  the  material  blessings  of  modern  science.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  neat  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
Orient  and  the  materialistic  Occident  always  was  a  stupid 
generalization,  for  the  hungry  masses  of  this  over-crowd 
ed  eastern  world  have  always  been  more  interested  in 
their  next  meal  than  in  spiritual  values  and  they  have 
usually  looked  to  religion  for  that  type  of  enrichment,  It 
is  true  enough  that  modern  Japan  is  still  a  land  of 
temples  and  shrines  kept  in  good  repair  and  even  with 
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new  ones  being  built,  but  more  central  to  the  interest  of 
the  modern  Japanese  is  the  school  where  religion  gets  a 
rather  scant  hearing;  the  scientific  laboratory  where  re 
ligion  is  ignored;  the  factory  where  religious  ideals  for 
human  values  seem  to  interfere  with  profits;  the  expand 
ing  commerce  where  rivalry  with  others  rather  than  co 
operation  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  all  nations;  and  the 
armed  forces  that  are  meant  to  extend  the  nations'  life 
line  which  religion  is  only  asked  to  sanction. 

This  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  science  and  its 
material  goods  is  naturally  affecting  the  religious  situa 
tion.  It  helps  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and  tho 
real,  for  while  the  material  goods  which  science  makss 
possible  are  in  themselves  a  real  part  of  the  good  life  for 
which  any  valid  religion  must  stand,  the  passionate  desire 
for  such  goods  all  too  easily  crowds  out  the  desire  for 
spiritual  values.  In  modern  Japan  as  in  the  west,  life  has 
become  one  mad  rush  for  a  bigger  share  in  these  good 
things  of  life.  This  is  strikingly  indicated  by  these  very 
new  cults  that  have  recently  grown  up  like  mushrooms 
all  over  the  land.  They  are  oriented  almost  wholly  to 
wards  the  immediately  "practical."  Three  things  are 
usually  stressed:  bodily  well-being,  quick  economic  gain 
and  patriotism  which  has  as  its  main  objective  an  ex 
tension  of  Japan's  "life  line."  That  in  an  age  of  medical 
science  cults  emphasizing  faith  healing  should  have 
followers  by  the  millions  may  seem  strange.  The  expla 
nation  is  simple  enough.  Modern  science  has  stimulated 
the  desire  for  a  better  physical  life  and  since  the  pro 
ducts  of  science  seem  so  miraculous  in  themselves  why 
balk  at  miracles  in  religion,  especially  if  this  latter 
promises  quicker  results  and  at  less  cost?  The  promise 
of  quick  economic  gain  is  specially  tempting,  though  the 
outcome  is  all  too  often  the  enrichment  of  the  charlatan 
leader  at  the  expense  of  the  victimized  believer.  And 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism  some  of  these  new  cults  can 
easily  smuggle  in  things  that  are  really  subversive  of 
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public  morality  and  national  security.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  a  number  of  these  cults  have  been  suppress 
ed  by  the  government  and  that  they  cause  good  grounds 
for  the  government's  policy  of  "regulating  religion." 

Of  course,  just  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  real 
scientific  spirit  in  Japan  this  type  of  religion  will  be  in 
creasingly  impossible.  But  the  elimination  of  such  re 
ligions  leaves,  of  course,  the  real  problems  of  life  to  be 
solved  by  science  and  true  religion.  The  material  goods 
which  the  modern  Japanese  wants  as  men  every  where 
want  them  can  oe  had  best  only  at  the  hands  of  modern 
science.  But  the  just  distribution  of  such  goods  and  the 
inner  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  life  are  matters  pri 
marily  of  ethics  and  religion.  In  this  respect  the  problems 
of  true  religion  in  Japan  are  essentially  what  they  are  in 
any  modern  land. 

SPIRIT  OF   DEMOCRACY 

A  third  main  influence  from  the  western  world  affect 
ing  the  religious  situation  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
the  demand  of  the  common  man  for  a  just  share  in 
the  good  things  of  life  both  material  and  spiritual.  This  is 
the  time  for  a  new  deal  in  Japan  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
line  up  between  the  so-called  democratic  countries  and 
the  dictator  type  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  no 
matter  what  the  particular  form  of  government  may  be 
its  tenure  of  office  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
faith  that  it  can  inspire  as  to  its  honest  endeavor  tc 
secure  for  the  average  man  who  gives  his  allegiance  a 
fairer  deal.  No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  t!»e  Japanese 
government  has  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  at  heart  and 
that  there  is  now  a  special  concern  for  the  lot  of  th° 
common  man. 

Now  this  demand  for  social  justice  which  the  spirit  of 
democracy  fosters  creates  a  challenge  for  religion. 
Modern  science  may  produce  the  material  goods  of  life 
but  it  does  not  guarantee  their  just  distribution.  It  is 
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rather  the  spirit  of  democracy  that  demands  such  a 
distribution.  What  part  has  religion  in  this?  Unfortunate 
ly  the  established  religions  of  Japan  have  not  functioned 
very  effectively  in  this  matter.  In  many  ways  they  have 
rather  sanctioned  the  old  order  of  things  with  its  sham 
lines  between  the  classes  and  the  masses.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  new  cults  mentioned  above  are  so  popu 
lar  with  the  masses.  With  all  their  crudities  and  spiritual 
inadequacies  they  at  least  give  the  impression  that  they 
concern  themselves  with  the  material  needs  of  the  com 
mon  man. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Christianity  meets  this  challenge 
the  answer  is  not  altogether  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  the 
spirit  of  democracy  is  itself  in  part  at  least  a  product  of 
Christianity.  Likewise  is  it  true  that  Christian  individu 
als  in  Japan  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  field  of 
social  service  and  in  promoting  enterprises  that  would 
improve  the  lot  of  the  common  man.  But  it  must  be  con 
fessed  that  Christianity  in  Japan  is  more  the  religion  of 
the  privileged  and  semi-privileged  than  it  is  of  the 
under-privileged.  Christian  churches  are  as  a  rule 
located  in  the  better  residential  sections  of  cities  and 
larger  towns  with  very  few  in  regions  where  the  prole 
tariat  live  or  among  the  dispossessed  rural  classes.  That 
is  natural  in  a  way,  for  a  new  religion  coming  from  with 
out  gains  its  adherents  most  normally  among  the  intel 
lectually  av/ake  and  the  culturally  privileged.  Also  the 
necessity  of  depending  upon  local  support  results  natu 
rally  in  establishing  churches  where  such  support  comes 
most  easily.  But  making  due  allowances  for  such  factors 
one  still  feels  that  Christian  churches  in  Japan  are  in 
danger  of  being  only  groups  of  congenial  spirits  with 
little  passion  for  securing  for  the  under-privileged  mil 
lions  a  real  share  in  the  good  life. 

RELIGION    AND    MODERN   EDUCATION 

The  fourth  great  influence   from  the  western  world  is 
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the  modern  type  of  education  and  the  resultant  rising 
tide  of  general  intelligence.  The  first  effect  this  had  on 
religion  was  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  Meiji  Era  (1868—1912). 
Religion  generally  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fairy 
tales  for  children  and  a  consolation  for  ignorant  grand 
mothers.  The  more  recent  effect  is  quite  the  contrary. 
It  has  stimulated  the  old  religions  into  efforts  that  make 
the  m  more  and  more  intellectually  respectable  and 
morally  effective.  Japanese  Buddhism  has  in  recent  de 
cades  restated  its  teachings  under  the  stimulus  of  modern 
science  and  western  philosophies.  It  caries  on  educat 
ional  enterprises  reaching  up  into  university  grade.  It 
publishes  an  extensive  literature.  Its  priesthood  is  far 
more  intelligent  and  awake  to  the  problems  of  the  mo 
dern  world.  Some  of  the  Buddhist  temples  are  more  like 
an  institutional  church,  equipped  for  serving  in  a  practi 
cal  way.  Some  Buddhist  leaders,  like  the  Humanists  of  the 
west,  would  even  eliminate  from  religion  everything 
which  does  not  serve  immediate  and  practical  ends. 

Perhaps  even  more  marked  is  the  effect  on  some  of  the 
Shinto  sects.  Thus  Tcnrikyo  which  claims  4,000,000  ad 
herents  has  at  its  head  a  graduate  from  the  Tokyo  Impe 
rial  University.  He  has  recently  restated  the  teachings 
of  his  sect  which  in  their  original  form  were  a  strange 
medley  of  superstition  and  religious  naivitc.  His  clever 
rr-interpretation  makes  them  quite  respectable  intel 
lectually.  With  a  few  bold  strokes  he  reduces  the  my 
riads  of  deities  of  Shinto  to  ten  major  gods  and  then 
makes  these  in  turn  into  ten  attributes  of  the  God  of  all 
being.  Even  more  striking  is  the  way  he  appropriates  the 
ethical  ideals  of  the  great  ethical  religions,  thus  practi 
cally  repudiating  the  older  Shinto  which  was  usually 
rather  scant  on  ethics  and  which  at  times  even  boasted 
of  this,  saying  that  it  was  the  religion  of  a  superior  people 
who  needed  no  ethical  guidance. 

One  may  well  ask,  What  of  the    future   of   religion   in 
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Japan?  What  will  be  the  resultant  of  this  mingling  of 
ancient  cultures  and  religions,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Christianity  and  the  other  forces  mentioned  above  com 
ing  in  from  the  western  world,  on  the  other  hand?  Only 
the  future  can  answer  such  questions.  One  reason  why  it 
is  impossible  to  prophesy  even  in  general  terms  about 
the  future  of  religion  in  Japan  is  not  simply  because  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  situation  up  to  date  are  so 
complex  and  contradictory  but  even  more  because  the 
present  war  psychology  and  the  strong  trend  towards  a 
semi-secular,  semi-religious  totalitarian  state  may  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  any  religion  which  would 
stand  in  its  own  sovereign  rights  to  get  a  hearing.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  for  Chri 
stianity  in  present  day  Japan. 

But  while  Christianity  may  be  faced  with  new  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  immediate  future 
there  is  nevertheless  a  firm  conviction  in  the  heart  of 
Japanese  Christians  that  the  long  future  belongs  to 
Christ  and  his  cause.  And  it  is  this  faith  that  overcomes 
the  world. 


Chapter    V 
CURRENT  THOUGHT  TRENDS  IN  JAPAN 

Yoshikata  Kuinano 

The  year  1937  was  one  of  great  significance  in  this 
country,  and  without  doubt  it  will  have  been  a  memorable 
year  in  the  thought  world  as  well.  In  this  time  of  national 
affairs  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  outstanding 
contribution  to  popular  thinking  in  the  way  of  journal 
istic  achievements  or  publication  of  books,  so  that  on  the 
surface  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  period  of  quies 
cence  in  the  thought  world.  That,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  direct  impor 
tations  of  foreign  thought,  sensational  appeals  to  the 
mass  thinking,  or  formal  treatments  of  ideology  have  all 
but  disappeared.  So  that  the  ordinary  observer  might 
feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  indicates  a  poverty  of  thought  among  the  intel 
lectual  classes  of  this  country  But  he  would  be  quite 
wrong.  This  does  not  at  all  betoken  a  retrogression  in  the 
thought  world.  On  the  other  hand  the  deepening  of  in 
dependent  thinking  and  the  earnest  efforts  to  give  it 
world-wide  expression  represent  a  very  quiet  but  none  the 
less  powerful  under-current  of  present-day  thought  in 
Japan. 

Unlike  some  other  countries  of  the  present  time  we  in 
Japan  do  not  face  a  head-on  struggle  between  opposing 
principles,  such  as  nationalism  versus  internationalism, 
state-control  versus  democracy,  authority  versus  freedom, 
or  other  contrary  tensions,  as  such.  Rather  than  merely 
take  over  the  meaning  of  such  terms  ready-made  in  their 
modern  or  western  dress  we  are  endeavoring  to  re-inter 
pret  them  in  the  light  of  the  Japanese  scene  and  to  dis 
cover  what  for  us  is  to  be  their  peculiar  quality.  We  are 
trying  to  lay  bare  the  very  foundations  of  these  problems 
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in  terms  of  our  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  most  conscientious 
thinkers  today  are  not  concerned  with  quickening 
Japan's  self-consciousness  merely  for  political  ends,  nor 
lor  any  other  immediate  objective.  They  genuinely  be 
lieve  that  thought  problems  that  issue  from  Japanese  life 
as  deeply  and  broadly  human  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  common  life  of  all  will  ultimately  best  be  reflected  in 
the  thought  life  of  the  world. 

LITERARY  TRENDS 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  find  among 
the  more  promising  younger  writers  a  sincere  effort  to 
locate  the  bearings  of  these  essential  problems  of  thought. 
To  be  sure  there  has  been  no  conspicuous  work  of  highest 
merit,  and  the  constant  dearth  of  great  poetry  is  still  felt, 
but  nevertheless  the  attitude  of  hospitality  to  thought 
problems  on  the  part  of  these  writers,  and  their  appreci 
ation  of  their  importance  is  a  very  deep  trend.  This  is  a 
tendency  which  has  been  pronounced  ever  since  the  in 
troduction  of  socialistic  thought  into  Japan.  But  now  it 
is  different  in  emphasis  and  mood.  It  is  free  from  ide 
ological  or  formalistic  disputation,  and  is  based  upon  the 
actual  facts  and  demands  of  life.  Literary  authorship  is 
thought  of  not  as  a  handmaiden  to  political  purposes,  nor 
yet  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  as  having  intimate  re 
lation  to  moral  ends, — as  being  an  objective  symbol  of 
world  interests.  For  more  than  a  year  now,  the  relation 
of  art  and  ethics,  of  authorship  and  humanity  has  occu 
pied  a  central  place  in  literary  attention.  And  by  hu 
manity  is  meant  not  the  theoretical  category  of  some 
abstract  humanism,  nor  simply  international  or  humani 
tarian  ideas.  The  emphasis  has  had  to  turn  to  the  actual, 
everyday  as  well  as  historic  requirements  of  real  human 
beings  in  a  real  world.  The  over-tones  of  the  words 
'moral"  and  "humanism"'  as  taken  over  into  the  Japanese 
tongue  are  a  clear  indication  that  if  the  term  "modern 
liberalism"  (already  gone  into  the  past)  is  ever  to  be  used 
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again  it  must  be  only  after  an  utter  metamorphosis  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
adduce  numerous  citations  of  works  of  merit  in  this  field 
to  illustrate  our  point,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
competent  literary  critics  to  attempt  such  a  task  we  shall 
not  undertake  it,  but  content  ourselves  with  this  bare  in 
dication  of  the  trend. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    TKKNDS 

Japanese  consciousness  in  the  thought  world, — and  by 
this  we  do  not  mean  any  connotation  of  immediate  poli 
tical  action, — would  seem  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
a  philosophy  of  history.  This  is  the  essential  thought 
form  not  only  of  thinkers  in  this  country  but  has  condi 
tioned  all  its  historical  and  social  philosophical  patterns. 
To  be  sure  this  great  interest  in  a  philosophy  of  history 
has  not  followed  the  influence  of  German  idealism,  nor 
the  opposite  system  of  Marxist  thought.  On  the  one  hand 
it  has  called  for  a  deep  and  independent  study  of  history, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  sought  a  new  view  of  the 
world  for  its  interpretation.  This  view  of  the  world  is 
neither  materialistic  nor  is  it  idealistic  in  essence.  It  lays 
its  foundations  deep  in  the  structure  of  history  and  of 
society  as  it  comes  to  persons  fact  by  fact  in  real  experi 
ence.  Things  that  have  hitherto  been  thought  of  as 
natural  and  popular  phenomena  are  now  seen  to  be  of 
new  significance  in  view  of  the  present  historic  and  social 
situation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  Japanese  conscious 
ness  a  scientific  handling  of  indigenous  historic  materi 
als  is  now  being  attempted. 

In  current  periodicals  of  a  scholarly  or  academic  nature 
there  are  found  many  articles  by  able  writers  exhibiting 
this  trend.  Entire  special  numbers  of  some  journals  are 
devoted  to  it,  as  for  instance,  "Letters"  (Bunka)  the 
magazine  issued  by  the  College  of  Law  and  Arts  of  the  To- 
Hoku  Imperial  University.  There  has  also  been  a  move 
ment  toward  classified  collections  of  studies  attempting 
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to  throw  light  on  various  national  customs  from  classical 
literary  materials.  We  may  cite  the  "Japan  Philosophical 
Series"  (Nippon  Tetsugaku  Zensho) ,  published  by  the 
Dai-ichi  Shobo.  Inasmuch  as  all  these  have  been  actu 
ated,  as  we  have  indicated,  not  by  any  political  or  prac 
tical  motives,  but  in  the  interests  of  scholarly  research 
pure  and  simple,  they  have  attracted  the  favorable  atten 
tion  of  the  public.  They  are  commonly  viewed  as  offering 
promise  of  a  strong  current  in  the  future  flowing  out  into 
the  world  from  its  source  in  independent  Japanese  think 
ing  and  scholarship. 

The  philosophical  pursuit  of  a  new  world-view  is  in 
Japan, — indeed  this  is  true  in  all  the  world  today, — 
attended  by  peculiar  difficulties  as  well  as  by  certain  free 
doms.  We  have  felt  ourselves  handicapped  in  the  dis 
cussion  of  a  world-view  systematized  in  the  categories  of 
European  thought,  but  now  that  a  coming  generation  is 
in  the  making  it  should  be  amply  possible  to  escape  from 
these  stereotyped  forms  to  a  new  liberty  of  thought. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  with  this  motivation 
not  a  few  of  our  younger  scholars  are  devoting  themselves 
to  a  study  of  the  Greek  classics, — one  of  the  two  sources 
of  the  western  spirit.  They  are  attempting  to  find  in  the 
age  preceding  the  culture  of  modern  Europe  a  link  bs- 
tween  the  east  and  the  west.  The  name  of  Augustine  is 
being  heard  widely  outside  the  church,  and  at  least  two 
able  works  dealing  with  him  have  been  produced  within 
academic  circles.  One  constantly  meets  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  Plotinus  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  university  profes 
sors,  and  the  younger  scholars  by  means  of  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  Greek  are  making  themselves  familiar  with 
these  classics.  These  classic  thinkers  are  to  us  in  Japan 
not  foreigners  at  all.  Just  because  they  do  belong  to  the 
world  of  the  ancients  they  are  our  common  property  in 
the  world  of  thought,  and  by  making  them  our  own  we 
are  enabled  to  think  in  world  terms. 

A  world-view  in  the  sense  of  a  world-diagram  is  capable 
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cf  philosophical  treatment.  This  diagram  or  world  view, 
which  is  in  the  new  meaning  of  the  word  a  metaphysic, 
has  now  captured  the  thought  of  our  ablest  philosophers. 
Although  quantitatively  the  past  year  has  not  seen  a  large 
output  of  works  in  this  direction,  one  should  not  forget 
the  efforts  of  two  of  our  older  scholars  who  are  leaders  in 
our  philosophical  world  and  who  rank  with  the  best 
abroad.  Dr.  Kitaro  Nishida,  in  addition  to  his  writings  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  now  brought  out  the  sec 
ond  series  of  his  "Philosophical  Essays"  (Tetsugaku  Rom- 
bun  Shu) .  Dr.  Hajime  Tanabe  has  issued  a  number  01 
supplementary  essays  to  his  "Logic  of  Species"  (Shu  no 
Rojiri)  which  is  the  main  trunk  of  his  writings  of  several 
years  past.  The  recent  works  of  this  scholar  though  giv 
ing  the  impression  of  being  free  essays  along  the  border 
land  of  science  and  philosophy  are  in  reality  the  expres 
sion  of  powerful  thought  reflected  in  logical,  vigorous 
form,  representing  the  highest  intellectual  plane  of  our 
country  today. 

Kiyoshi  Miki.  one  of  our  most  promising  scholars  of 
mature  years,  also  occasionally  publishes  vigorous  phil 
osophical  articles  in  the  magazine  "Thought"  (Shiso). 
While  these  three  thinkers  do  not  occupy  precisely  thr 
same  philosophic  positions,  yet  they  may  be  thought  of 
as  at  one  in  their  conception  of  philosophical  problems 
as  being  related  to  a  diagrammatic  world-view. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Dr.  Nishida,  in  particular, 
should  already  be  well-known  in  the  west  as  occupying  a 
classic  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Especially  in 
his  recent  "Philosophical  Essays"  does  ho  offer  a  crit 
icism  of  all  Greek  and  German  traditional  philosophical 
systems,  positing  logic  in  its  very  nature  as  issuing  from 
the  deepest  philosophical  motivations  of  men.  He  makes 
this  the  starting  point  of  his  entire  system. 

Of  course  philosophy  is  not  religion,  nor  is  it  theology. 
It  is  pursued  as  a  purely  scholarly  interest.  But  as  a  re 
sult  of  such  study  the  fact  of  human  personality  is  lifted 
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into  clarity.  Light  is  also  thrown  on  the  fact  of  this  world 
of  personalities,  lost  from  God  and  pressing  on  the  verge 
of  death.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  significance  to  all  that 
pure  philosophy,  entirely  apart  from  Christian  theology, 
should  of  itself  have  brought  us  thus  far. 

THEOLOGICAL   TRENDS 

The  subject  of  thought  currents  within  Christian  circles 
is  receiving  separate  treatment  in  this  volume,  so  that  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  adding  merely  a  most  brief 
sketch  in  this  field.  Speaking  broadly  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  liberalism  has  virtually  lost  all  attraction  for 
Christian  thinkers  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand  the 
faith  of  the  Reformers  is  receiving  ever  more  and  more 
detailed  study.  The  influence  of  Karl  Barth  is  going- 
through  a  process  of  development  from  that  of  a  passing 
intellectual  fad  to  a  deep  interest  engaging  the  earnest 
study  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholars. 

Other  influences,  such  as  that  of  so  called  Dutch  Calvin 
ism,  are  exercising  considerable  power.  This  stream  of 
thought  at  first  reached  us  through  American  channels. 
But  now  not  a  few  of  our  younger  scholars  are  bringing  it 
in  directly  through  works  in  the  original  Dutch  tongue. 
On  the  surface  the  movement  toward  pietism  seems  quite 
active,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  seriously  as  a  system 
of  thought.  The  Oxford  Group  movement  has  registered 
no  particular  accomplishments  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  publications  of  the  year  translations  and  studies 
of  Calvin  have  been  conspicuous.  In  the  coming  year  this 
trend  will,  no  doubt  continue.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
in  the  world  of  thought  the  Protestant  Church  in  this 
country  has  its  face  set  in  a  wholesome  direction.  The 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  world  of  general  culture  is 
an  area  that  always  enlists  the  attention  of  the  public, 
but  the  year  has  passed  without  the  appearance  of  any 
outstanding  work  in  this  field.  As  one  response  to  this 
demand,  however,  may  be  mentioned  the  present  writer's 
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"Uniqueness  of  Christianity"  (Kirisuto-kyo  no  Tokui-sei) , 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  has  had  a 
wide  reading.  Further  developments  in  this  region  may 
be  expected  in  the  future. 

Indeed  we  may  look  for  a  growth  in  Christian  thought 
paralleling  the  developing  life  of  our  country.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  with  a  sound  sense  of  its  mission  as  an 
instrument  for  reflecting  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  it 
will  take  an  active  part  in  the  future  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

(A  Translation^ . 


Chapter    VI 

THE  PROSE  LITERATURE  OF 
MODERN  JAPAN 

Tadao  Kunitomo 

I  III      I   IK-  I     MINI     I'l   lilnn 

Literature  in  the  era  of  Meiji  <A.D.  1868-1912),  passed 
through  three  marked  stages  of  development.  The  early 
stage  covered  approximately  the  first  seventeen  years. 
During  this  period  Japan  was  in  the  process  of  a  sweeping 
westernization  in  every  phase  of  social  life.  British  util 
itarianism,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  and  humanity, 
and  the  French  ideal  of  freedom  and  equality  of  mankind 
dominated  the  thoughts  of  the  young  leaders  in  the  coun 
try.  But  literature  was  not  fundamentally  affected  by 
the  western  influence  which  permeated  material  things. 
The  traditional  style  of  Edo  Humor  lingered  on  in  its  hold 
upcn  the  literary  field,  although  a  new  literary  movement 
was  becoming  active,  which  was  the  translation  of  foreign 
literature.  These  translations  however,  were  not  confined 
to  pure  literature,  for  the  purpose  of  translation  at  this 
time  was  to  give  people  enlightenment  as  well  as  amuse 
ment.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightenment  novels  of  a  pol 
itical  nature  were  also  zealously  rendered.  The  reason 
was  obvious,  for  the  new  age  just  ushered  in  was  first  of 
all  one  of  political  reconstruction.  This  stimulated  many 
political  aspirants  themselves  into  writing  novels  of  the 
same  nature. 

SE(  OM>    Ml  ill    PIKlMii 

The  middle  stage  occupied  a  long  period  from  approxi 
mately  Meiji  18  to  Meiji  38  <  1885-1905) .  It  was  the  period 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  and  establish 
ment  of  the  Parliament  which  stabilized  political  unrest. 
The  State  affairs  were  then  carried  on  under  a  constitu- 
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tional  monarchy,  and  the  industrial  system  gradually 
focussed  itself  upon  the  principle  of  modern  capitalism. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Japan  was  drawn  into  two 
great  wars  for  national  defense,  one  with  China  and  one 
with  Russia.  Over-enthusiastic  westernization  which 
began  in  the  earlier  period  was  balanced  by  the  entrance 
of  an  equally  strong  national  movement.  Serious  attempts 
to  harmonize  the  best  of  the  West  and  of  Japan  produced 
many  difficulties  in  the  realm  of  thought  as  well  as  in 
concrete  matters.  The  storm  and  stress  was  felt  every 
where.  In  the  field  of  pure  literature,  realism  was  intro 
duced  by  Tsubouchi  Shoyo  and  Futabatei  Shimei,  both 
strongly  influenced  by  English  and  Russian  literature 
although  they  were  profoundly  learned  in  traditional 
Japanese  literature. 

The  Kenkyusha  movement  headed  by  Ozaki  Koyo, 
though  fashioned  after  the  Edo  Humor  at  its  estab 
lishment  gradually  took  to  a  more  realistic  tendency. 
Koyo  actually  dominated  the  literary  world  of  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  that  is,  between  the  Sino- 
Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars,  and  from  his  camp 
sprang  such  prominent  writers  as  Hirotsu  Ryuro  the  real 
ist,  and  Izumi  Kyoka,  the  romanticist  and  a  host  of 
ethers.  During  this  time,  Koda  Rohan  stood  firm  as  the 
lone  champion  of  high  idealism.  It  is  often  said  that 
these  two  great  stars,  Koyo  and  Rohan,  actually  ruled  the 
literary  world.  In  the  midst  of  men-writers,  Higuchi 
Ichiyo,  a  woman  shone  as  a  Venus  in  the  early  evening 
sky  with  her  delicate  touch  used  in  describing  slum  life 
in  changing  Tokyo,  so  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
romantic  movement  had  a  staunch  leader  in  Kitamura 
Tokoku,  the  short-lived  poet  and  critic  of  extremely  pas 
sionate  nature  who  led  the  Bungakkai  group.  Shimazaki 
Toson,  later  champion  of  the  naturalistic  movement,  was 
deeply  influenced  by  Tokoku  and  completed  the  develop 
ment  of  the  newly  created  long-form  poetry  in  a  tone 
and  rhythm  of  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement. 
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LATi;    .MEIJI   I'KIUOI) 

The  last  stage  of  Meiji  literature  began  immediately 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  lasted  through  the 
closing  years  of  Meiji  which  really  flowered  in  the  follow 
ing  Taisho  era.  Naturalism  strongly  influenced  by  French 
naturalists  became  the  dominating  thought.  Search  of 
the  truth  of  life  and  description  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
scientist  was  the  keynote  of  this  group.  Shimazaki  Toson, 
Tayama  Katai,  Tokuda  Shusei  and  Masamune  Hakucho 
are  generally  recognized  as  the  four  pillars  of  this  natur 
alism  in  Japan  and  their  influence  has  reached  far  and 
deep  through  to  the  present  day.  Nonetheless  vigorous 
opposition  was  boldly  raised  by  Natsume  Soseki  and  Mori 
Ohgai,  profound  scholars  of  both  occidental  and  oriental 
culture,  and  the  literature  of  the  Taisho  and  Showa  eras 
has  also  come  under  their  influence. 

THI:  TAISHO  EKA,  un-i— ".(> 

The  fifteen  years  of  Taisho  were  eventful  years  for 
Japan.  She  had  been  busily  engaged  in  the  adoption  of 
things  western  during  the  previous  era  at  first,  and  later 
in  spite  of  her  contact  with  world  powers  through  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  she  had  directed  her  efforts  to  tho 
strengthening  of  internal  affairs.  Now  as  soon  as  tho 
Taisho  era  was  ushered  in,  Japan  found  herself  deeply 
involved  in  international  affairs  through  the  World  War. 
This  gave  her  a  new  perspective  on  life,  namely  the  view 
of  democracy,  and  expansion  in  her  industrial  system. 
War-time  prosperity  was  soon  balanced  by  drastic  depres 
sion  which  caused  unprecedented  complications  in  the 
political,  social  and  industrial  systems  of  the  nation. 
Marxian  Communism  began  to  spread  unrest.  In  such 
upheavals,  the  Taisho  literature  took  its  roots.  For  tho 
sake  of  convenience,  we  may  divide  this  period  into  three 
different  stages,  the  last  of  which  runs  into  the  present 
era  of  Showa. 
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FIRST  PERIOD  OF  TAISI1O 

The  first  stage  refers  to  the  six  or  seven  years  of  the 
new  era  when  the  neo-romantic  and  neo-idealistic 
schools,  as  opposed  to  sordid  naturalism  flourished.  The 
neo-romantic  school  was  led  by  Nagai  Kafu  and  Tanizaki 
Jun-ichiro.  Kafu  had  started  as  an  ardent  follower  of 
Zola  and  had  been  the  pioneer  in  naturalism.  Upon  re 
turn  from  his  tramp  abroad,  he  turned  from  naturalism 
to  a  more  aesthetic  appreciation  of  beauty  in  life.  The 
beauty  of  old  Edo  in  retrospect  v/as  his  theme  and  in  this 
no  one  has  excelled  him  in  brilliance.  Jun-ichiro  was 
more  versatile  in  the  same  field.  His  appreciation  ranged 
from  pure  aestheticism  to  the  worship  of  the  Flowers  of 
Evil. 

A  more  vigorous  attack  on  naturalism  was  launched  by 
a  group  of  young  scions  of  peers  and  wealthy  families. 
This  was  led  by  Mushakoji  Saneatsu,  Nagayo  Yoshio,  Ari- 
shima  Takeo  and  Ikuma,  Shiga  Naoya,  Satomi  Ton  and 
others.  There  was  no  definite  code  of  principles  to  govern 
it  as  a  group,  though  they  were  all  colored  by  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoievski's  humanism.  Against  the  mechanical  phil 
osophy  of  naturalism  which  had  led  to  utter  hopelessness, 
these  young  pioneers  upheld  the  power  of  love  in  human 
contact.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  greater  Ego 
in  the  universe,  which  could  be  touched  by  the  develop 
ment  of  the  potentiality  of  every  individual  ego.  Thus  the 
superhuman  to  them  was  the  genius  whose  individuality, 
originality  and  creative  power  rose  beyond  the  stages  of 
the  individual  ego.  Sezanne,  Gogh  or  Rodin  were  wor 
shipped  as  idols.  Mushakoji  later  founded  A  New  Village 
guided  by  Utopian  idealism,  and  Arishima  Takeo  distri 
buted  hundreds  of  acres  of  inherited  land  to  the  tenants 
and  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his  own  writing.  Their 
romantic  idealism  failed  in  the  face  of  the  proletarian 
movement  that  entered  in  the  Taisho  era,  and  mere  rom 
antic  humanitarian  liberalism  could  not  cope  with  the 
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fast  changing  social  order.  Since  they  issued  a  monthly 
organ  titled  Shirakaba  « Silver-birch >,  this  group  has 
been  known  as  the  Shirakaba  school.  Though  at  first,  not 
of  this  group,  yet  because  of  common  belief  in  love  as  the 
basis  of  human  relationship,  men  like  Kurata  Hyakuzo, 
Yoshida  Genjiro.  Shimada  Seijiro,  Kagawa  Toyohiko, 
and  Ebara  Koyata  should  be  grouped  in  the  same  neo- 
idcalist  school.  These  movements  were  almost  simul 
taneously  started  in  the  43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910).  when 
the  glory  of  naturalism  was  about  to  fade,  and  became  the 
central  ideas  during  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the 
Taisho  era.  This  was  the  time  when  the  World  War  was 
tearing  down  the  traditional  ideals  of  humanity  all  over 
the  world. 

Si:rOM)    I'KKIOI)   OF  TA1SIIO 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  rise  of  the 
neo-realist  school  led  by  a  group  of  young  university 
graduates  who  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Soseki  and 
Ohgai.  They  recognized  the  truth  of  life  ruthlessly  ex 
pounded  by  naturalists,  but  were  strong  in  re-asserting 
the  value  of  life  by  adding  more  aesthetic  and  human 
elements.  Thus  their  view  of  life  allowed  a  hope  in  living, 
where  that  of  the  naturalist  led  to  utter  hopelessness. 
They  stressed  the  importance  of  highly  cultivated  intel 
lect  in  true  appreciation  of  life  and  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a  polished  style  in  expression.  In  this  cate 
gory  we  can  include  all  the  writers  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  proletarian  circle.  Naturally  there  arose  various  fac 
tions  among  writers  divided  on  "isms"  and  techniques. 
Veterans  of  naturalism  became  active  again,  but  this  time 
they  made  themselves  known  as  more  wholesome  writers 
than  mere  naturalists.  The  central  figure  was  Kikuchi 
Kan  considered  as  the  dean  of  literature  from  the  latter 
part  of  Taisho  to  the  present  day,  and  also  Akutagawa 
Ryunosuke  and  Kume  Masao.  This  group  was  reenforced 
by  Shiga  Naoya  and  Satomi  Ton  who  left  the  camp  of  neo- 
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idealism.  They  widened  their  scope  which  had  been  con 
fined  to  limited  ground  by  the  naturalists'  insistence  on 
objectivity  in  observing  life.  Materials  from  the  history 
both  of  Japan  and  the  foreign  countries  were  freely  used 
and  they  complicated  elaborate  schemes  and  plots  with 
fresh  and  minute  psychological  interpretation. 

With  a  lack  of  social  consciousness,  and  with  the  im 
pressionism  inherited  from  the  haiku  poetry  which  had 
rooted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  its  outstanding 
authors  molded  a  unique  stlye  of  writing  called  Shinpen 
or  Shinko  Shosetsu.  In  this,  an  author  catches  a  fleeting 
moment  in  his  personal  experience  and  explains  this 
impression  and  reaction  in  a  subtle  and  yet  honest  man 
ner.  Kasai  Zenzo  and  Takebayashi  Musoan  were  especially 
noted  for  this  type  of  literature. 

CLOSING   TAIS1IO  PERIOD 

The  last  stage  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  Proletariat 
literature,  of  the  Taishu-bungaku  (mass-literature), 
and  of  the  Shin-kankaku-ha  (new-impressionist  school). 
The  proletariat  school  was  formally  organized  in  Taisho 
10  (1921) .  Many  authors  who  had  been  primarily  of  the 
class  of  intelligentsia  joined  this  group  in  its  early  stages, 
such  as  Mme.  Chujo  Yuriko  or  Fujimori  Seikichi.  The  or 
ganization  received  a  serious  blow  from  the  great  earth 
quake  in  Taisho  12  (1923),  but  soon  revived  its  vigor. 
Since  Taisho  15  (1926),  Marxian  Communism  prevailed 
throughout  the  organization,  and  it  has  stood  constantly 
against  the  government.  The  writers  of  non-laborite 
views  were  rapidly  replaced  by  the  laborites.  Hayama 
Kaju,  Kobayashi  Takiji  and  a  host  of  young  enthusiastic 
communists  led  the  movement. 

In  Taisho  13  (1924),  a  school  of  ultra-impressionistic 
tendency  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Yokomitsu 
RiicM  and  Kawabata  Yasunari.  They  were  essentially 
neo-realists,  but  had  unique  intuition  and  technique  in  ex 
pressing  their  most  sensitive  feelings  in  far  greater  scale 
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than  its  shinpen  school  of  writing.  Hence  the  title,  shin- 
kankaku-ha,  the  new-impressionistic  school  was  given. 
Although  their  debut  was  brilliant,  their  super-sensitive 
ness  was  soon  stabilized  and  their  movement  subsided 
when  they  advanced  into  the  Showa  era  with  accumu 
lated  years  of  experience  in  life. 

Along  with  neo-realists,  proletariats  and  other  groups 
of  authors,  there  arose  another  group  of  writers  who 
aimed  to  give  the  people  more  entertainment  than  sugar- 
coated  "isms"  which  had  been  failing  to  hold  the  atten 
tion  of  the  greater  mass  of  the  people.  This  was  called 
Taishu-'bunqaku  or  the  mass-literature.  This  type  of 
literature  had  not  been  lacking  in  Japanese  culture.  We 
had  good  examples  of  it  in  the  Edo  humor  literature 
which  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  literary  front 
with  the  passing  of  Robun  and  Ransen  in  the  early  Meiji 
period.  Now  this  type  of  popular  novels  became  more 
popular  among  not  only  the  ignorant  mass  of  people.  To 
meet  this  great  demand,  current  writers  of  mass-litera 
ture  utilized  every  technique  and  perspective  newly 
developed  or  those  used  in  other  literature  of  higher  value. 
Nakazato  Kaizan  with  his  Daibosatsu  Pass  deserves  the 
honor  of  pioneering  such  a  field,  and  a  great  many  writ 
ers  have  since  been  enjoying  their  prosperity. 

Tin:  SIIOWA  PERIOD 

The  present  era  of  Showa  advanced  the  same  tendency 
in  its  main  currents  of  literature  as  the  previous  era. 
However,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  Manchurian  Incident 
in  Showa  G  <  1931 ) ,  saw  the  national  pendulum  swing  with 
great  force  to  ultra-conservatism.  A  ban  was  placed  on 
all  the  left  movements  which  naturally  forbade  the 
organization  and  publication  of  proletariat  literature. 
Many  authors  of  that  camp  retracted  their  communistic 
affiliation,  joining  the  national  forces  in  the  crisis  of  the 
nation.  Only  the  mass-literature,  and  popular-literature 
or  the  Tsiizoku-shtisetsu,  highly  sentimental  novels  now 
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so  popularly  rendered  by  Yoshiya  Nobuko,  or  by  men  like 
Kikuchi  Kan  and  Kume  Masao  and  other  writers  of  serial 
novels  in  magazines  and  newspapers  are  flourishing.  This 
tendency  in  literature  has  been  even  more  marked  since 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict  with  Chiang  Kai  Shek's 
national  government  of  China  in  Showa  12  U937) . 


Chapter    VII 

THE  NATIONAL  DRAMA  OF 
MODERN    JAPAN 

Tadao  Kunitomo 

In  this  survey  I  have  omitted  the  Noh  and  the  other 
aristocratic  music-drama  arts  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  within  reach  of  the  masses.  Neither  have 
I  touched  the  cinema,  the  "revues,"  and  the  various 
other  forms  of  entertainment,  for  they  occupy  a  plac" 
by  themselves.  The  main  trend  is  thus  traced  along  the 
line  of  Kabuki.  Shinpa  and  Shingeki  movements  as  the 
legitimate  stage  activities  which  represent  the  national 
drama. 

KABIKI 

The  first  thirty-six  years  of  Mciji,  1 1868— 1903),  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Kabuki  that  started  in  the  Edo  period.  A  casual 
glance  at  the  Meiji  Kabuki  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  none  of  the  change  in  it  that  occurred  in 
the  political  field.  But  careful  observation  reveals  that 
this  period  was  as  greatly  affected  by  the  changing  tide 
of  the  age  as  the  other  spheres  in  society. 

The  first  outstanding  change  occurred  under  Morita 
Kanya,  the  twelfth  head  of  the  old  Morita  family  of  the 
Kabuki  who  become  known  more  as  an  ambitious  pro 
moter  than  an  actor.  The  Kabuki  theatres  of  Edo  had 
been  restricted  to  the  section  called  Saruwaka  Street, 
Asakusa  which  was  far  from  the  center  of  the  city.  Soon 
after  the  feudal  Tokugawa  government  fell,  and  the  new 
regime  began,  Kanya  seized  the  opportunity  to  move  his 
theatre,  Moritaza  to  Shintomi-cho,  the  most  strategic 
position  in  the  heart  of  Tokyo.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of 
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friends  among  whom  were  counted  high  government 
officials.  Gradually,  he  mobilized  the  best  actors  and 
playwrights  under  his  leadership,  and  raised  the  status 
of  the  theatrical  people  who  had  been  looked  down  on 
as  equal  to  "river-bed  beggars."  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Shintomi-za  theatre  in  Meiji  11  (1878),  he  invited  high 
officials  including  the  prime  minister  of  the  State  and 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  countries.  It  was 
unprecedented  in  its  grandeur.  Members  of  the  Impe 
rial  Household,  and  princes  of  foreign  countries  honored 
this  theatre  with  their  presence.  Sadanji  IV,  Kikugoro 
V  and  Danjuro  IX  were  among  the  actors  who  supported 
Kanya  earnestly,  and  Kawatake  Mokuami  who  brought 
the  traditional  elements  of  Kabuki  to  perfection  furnish 
ed  sensational  plays  for  them.  Unfortunately,  Kanya 
was  not  a  good  financier.  He  made  great  success  in  stag? 
improvement,  in  raising  the  social  status  of  Kabuki  and 
its  actors,  and  in  building  an  up-to-date  theatre,  but  was 
a  complete  failure  in  finance.  After  the  new  Shintomi-za 
was  dedicated,  his  influence  declined  fast  and  in  Meiji  30, 
(1897),  he  died  in  poverty. 

Mokuami  continued  to  furnish  all  the  plays  that  Edo 
Kabuki  required,  and  added  timely  renovation  after  the 
Meiji  Restoration.  He  produced  approximately  360  plays 
to  be  left  to  the  last  days  of  old  Edo  Kabuki,  and  died 
peacefully  at  seventy-eight  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Meiji,  (1893).  He  had  reached  his  peak  in  fame  long  be 
fore  the  Meiji  with  his  versatile  talent.  Many  master 
pieces  are  found  in  all  four  branches  of  Kabuki,  namely 
Shosayoto  (stage-dance) ,  Jidaimono  (historical  plays) , 
Seivamono  (commoners'  life  in  Edo  period),  and  Gidayu- 
mono  (plays  imitating  the  marionette).  In  his  plays,  all 
the  Kabuki  art  and  technique  reached  perfection. 
During  Meiji  he  wrote  the  new  Sewamono  or  the  new 
genre  called  Zangirimono  in  which  male  characters  had 
their  hair  cropped  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  which 
discarded  Chonmage,  man's  coiffeur  in  olden  days.  This 
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head  was  called  Zangiri  or  cropped  head.  Hence  the 
Sewamono  of  this  type  was  given  the  title,  Zangirimono 
or  the  zangiri-plays.  Kikugoro  V  was  especially  noted 
for  this  type  of  plays.  Mokuami  also  wrote  new  histori 
cal  plays  for  Danjuro  IX. 

REFORM  OF  THE  THEATRE 

During  the  year  of  Meiji  19,  (1886),  when  political  ten 
sion  had  been  eased  somewhat,  many  high  officials  who 
had  returned  from  their  trips  abroad,  advocated  a  new 
idea  for  reform  in  the  traditional  theatre,  and  organized 
Engcki  Kairyokai  or  the  Association  for  the  Reforma 
tion  of  Drama.  This  was  headed  by  Suematsu  Kencho, 
son-in-low  to  the  late  Prince  Ito,  the  founder  of  the  Con 
stitution,  including  representative  men  of  every  branch 
of  society.  Their  attempt  to  reform  the  evils  of  Kabuki 
v/ns  well  meant,  but  had  it  been  carried  on  it  would  have 
destroyed  the  essential  beauty  of  this  age-old  tradition. 
However,  this  attempt  brought  upon  the  Kabuki  the 
greatest  honor  of  its  history,  for  the  performance  was 
given  Imperial  Audience  in  Meiji  20  (1887),  at  the  resi 
dence  of  Count  Inoue,  then  foreign  minister.  This  reform 
movement  lasted  until  Meiji  24  (1891),  when  enthusiasm 
for  it  died. 

In  Meiji  22  ( 1889) ,  a  new  theatre  was  built  at  Kobikicho 
which  was  Kabuki-za,  the  original  of  to-day's  Kabuki- 
za,  by  Fukuchi  Ohchi  and  Chiba  Katsugoro.  Ohchi  was 
an  ambitious  political  aspirant  having  once  occupied  a 
high  government  office,  and  later  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi,  then  the  most  influential 
daily  newspaper.  After  he  gave  up  political  ambitions  ho 
devoted  his  life  to  the  world  of  Kabuki  as  a  playwright. 
In  the  history  of  the  profession  he  is  significant  as  be 
ing  the  first  to  break  through  the  traditional  require 
ment  of  inheriting  the  position  of  chief  playwright  to  a 
theatre,  and  opened  a  way  for  other  geniuses.  Chiba  was 
an  able  financier  and  with  his  support,  Ohchi  succeeded 
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in  executing  the  plans  which  Engeki  Kairyokai  had 
made  but  never  carried  out.  After  Kanya  lost  interest  as 
a  theatrical  magnate,  and  Mokuami  retired,  Danjuro  IX 
was  allied  with  Ohchi  in  the  new  citadel  of  Kabuki  and 
attempted  to  present  what  Kanagaki  Robun  nicknamed 
Katsureki  ( half-cooked  historical  plays)  which  were  an 
attempt  to  replace  fantastic  dramatization  of  Jidai- 
inono  with  historical  accuracy.  The  following  five  years 
saw  frantic  efforts  by  Danjuro  and  Ohchi  to  stage  such 
plays  which,  in  principle  was  excellent  but  which  was  ex 
ecuted  with  rawness  and  superficiality  in  technique  and 
seemed  to  forget  the  element  of  characterization  in  super 
ficial  details  so  that  it  failed  to  win  the  approval  of  thea 
tre-goers.  Tsubouchi  Shoyo  severely  criticized  the  super 
ficiality  in  them,  and  offered  instead  a  new  historical 
play  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  deeper  and  more 
human  element.  This  courted  the  wrath  of  Danjuro  IX, 
then  king  of  Kabuki-dom.  Shoyo  wrote  Kiri  Hitoha  and 
several  historical  plays  depicting  the  rise  and  fall  of 
feudal  heroes  during  the  Kamakura  and  Toyotomi 
shogunate  governments.  It  was  ten  years  later  that  Kiri 
Hitoha  saw  its  first  footlights,  staged  by  the  young  Na- 
kamura  Shikan,  at  present  the  oldest  among  Kabuki 
actors.  While  Danjuro  was  enthusiastically  staging 
Katsureki  plays,  Kikugoro  V  played  Sewamono  as  rend 
ered  by  the  veteran  Mokuami,  especially  those  of  Zan- 
cjiri  plays  portraying  the  genre  of  the  new  age,  outshin 
ing  Danjuro.  For  the  last  six  years,  till  Meiji  36,  <1903>, 
these  two  star  actors  were  closely  allied  and  staged  con 
servative  plays  of  the  traditional  Kabuki.  With  their 
technique  perfected  to  the  highest  degree,  they  pleased 
Kabuki  lovers  to  almost  ecstatic  adoration.  And  with 
their  death,  the  Kabuki  of  three  centuries  was  virtually 
dead. 

DAWN   OF   CURRENT  PERIOD 

The  next  ten  years  were   the   most   trying   period    for 
Kabuki   The  present  actors  of  the  first  magnitude  such 
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as  Nakamura  Utaemon,  Ichimura  Uzacmon,  Matsumoto 
Koshiro,  Ichikawa  Sadanji  V,  Onoe  Kikugoro  VI,  Naka 
mura  Kichiemon,  Bando  Mitsugoro,  Ichikawa  Ennosuke, 
or  the  late  Kataoka  Nizaemon,  Ichikawa  Chusha,  Naka 
mura  Karoku  < Kichiemon's  father).  Ichikawa  Danshiro 
<Ennosuke's  father)  Onoe  Matsusuke  and  Baiko  were 
either  too  young  or  not  big  enough  to  draw  the  interest  of 
theatre-goers.  A  long  and  hazardous  slump  lasted  omi 
nously.  During  this  period,  Shinpa  troupes  rode  on  the 
tide  of  the  new  age  rising  to  such  popularity  that  they 
once  usurped  the  throne  of  Danjuro  and  occupied  the 
Kabuki  Theatre  for  their  performance. 

These  young  actors,  however,  listened  carefully  to  the- 
advice  given  by  Shoyo  and  other  critics,  and  put  in  honest 
efforts  which  slowly  but  steadily  regained  their  success. 
The  World  War  prosperity  brought  back  another  golden 
age  for  Kabuki,  and  this  time  all  these  actors  did  not  fail 
to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  Kabuki  lovers.  In  Meiji  37, 
<1904),  two  years  before  he  organized  Bungei  Kyokai.  the 
first  of  the  modern  play  movement,  Shoyo  proposed  a 
New-Musical-Drama  trying  to  harmonize  all  the  musical 
and  dance  elements  of  dramatic  activities  in  Japan. 
Shinkyoku  Urashima  which  was  based  on  the  Urashima. 
myth  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  his  later  works  of  '.i 
similar  kind.  In  New -Historical- Plays  as  mentioned  else 
where.  Pageant  Plays,  etc.,  Shoyo  attempted  to  instil  the 
new  dramatic  spirit  and  mode  of  western  plays  and  tho 
roughly  digested  both  the  western  and  Japanese  element ; 
into  one.  During  the  new  eras  of  Taisho  and  Showa,  the 
reform  movement  has  been  carried  on  continuously 
among  both  actors  and  playwrights.  Okamoto  Kido  is  to 
Sadanji  V  what  Mokuami  was  to  Kodanji  before  Meiji. 
and  to  Danjuro  and  Kikugoro  in  Meiji.  Kido's  Shuzcnji 
Monogatari,  Toribeyama,  Shin  Bancho  Sarayashiki,  etc., 
to  mention  only  a  few,  have  been  immortalized  by  Sadanji. 

The  brave  attempt  by  Kikugoro  V,  Kanya  XIII,  and  En 
nosuke,  all  scions  of  the  distinguished  Kabuki  families,  to 
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act  modern  plays  written  by  Japanese  authors  around 
the  middle  of  Taisho,  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
modern  type  of  plays  in  regular  theatre  programs.  This 
ushered  in  an  entirely  new  era  for  the  theatrical  world. 
Practically  all  prominent  authors  from  Taisho  on,  wrote 
some  worthy  plays.  Thus  Kabuki  at  present  is  no  more 
the  blind  follower  of  tradition.  It  is  a  mixed  program  of 
old  and  new.  The  manner  of  production  has  also  been 
radically  changed.  In  olden  days,  one  consecutive  play 
was  performed  all  day  long.  Now  only  climax  scenes  or 
just  one  scene  from  some  popular  classical  plays  are 
acted  as  a  sort  of  sample  from  the  old  Kabuki.  The  time 
for  performance  is  shortened  to  from  five  to  eight  hours, 
—from  late  afternoon  till  evening.  It  is  true  that  old  Edo 
days  are  gone,  and  along  with  it  the  Kabuki  of  Edo.  The 
new  age  is  here  but  it  has  yet  to  find  a  true  expression  of 
its  life  in  the  present  Kabuki  as  Edo  had  in  the  old 
Kabuki. 

••siiiM».v(;i:Ki"  OK  mi;  M;\V  SCHOOL  01    DRAMA 

Between  Mciji  21  and  24  (1838-1891),  three  distinct 
theatrical  groups  arose  independent  of  the  old  school  of 
Kabuki,  which  later  people  called  Shinpayeki  or  the  New 
School  of  Drama  as  against  the  old  Kabuki.  The  first  was 
organized  by  Sudo  Sadanori  in  Meiji  21  (1888),  as  Soshi- 
shibai  in  Meiji  24  (1891) .  The  term  Soshi  and  Shosei  did 
not  connote  its  literal  meaning,  but  was  used  for  young 
political  aspirants  who,  unable  to  fulfil  their  aim,  lead  an 
aimless  life.  The  leaders  themselves  were  not  free  from 
this  characteristic  and  organized  dramatic  groups  which 
faced  the  government  and  other  political  enemies  with  a 
united  front,  using  the  stage  for  their  platform..  The 
third  group  had  an  entirely  different  motive.  This  was 
organized  by  li  Yoho  who  became  one  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  Shinpa  dramatic  groups.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  had  a  high  artistic  aim  and  was  without 
political  ambition. 
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It  must  have  been  a  real  surprise  to  the  audience  to  sec 
in  the  middle  of  Soshi  or  Shosei  Shibai,  an  actor  in  a  wo 
man's  garb  suddenly  standing  up  to  deliver  a  political 
speech.  In  fighting  scenes  they  used  actual  jujitsu  on 
the  stage.  Their  entire  repertoire  concerned  political 
themes  and  practically  all  the  popular  political  novels 
then  in  vogue  were  also  staged.  What  they  lacked  in 
technical  presentation,  was  supplemented  by  their  cour 
age  and  enthusiasm.  Gradually,  however,  these  developed 
into  a  nature  less  political  and  more  dramatic.  In  the 
meanwhile  li  pursued  his  aim  for  theatrical  arts  and  in 
the  process  went  so  far  as  to  use  women  on  the  stage,  the 
first  time  this  was  done  since  the  third  shogun,  Tokugawa 
lemitsu  had  banned  women  on  the  stage,  some  two  hun 
dred  years  before. 

WAR    DRAMA 

In  spite  of  their  zeal  and  energy,  the  Shinpa  plays  with 
their  monotonous  plots  and  awkward  technique  soon  be 
gan  to  tire  the  people.  The  actors  were  compelled  to 
wander  all  over  the  country  seeking  new  places  to  show 
their  plays.  This  period  of  slump  gave  them  opportunity 
to  polish  up  their  stage  manners  and  other  theatrical 
technique.  The  first  crisis  was  passed  suddenly  with  the 
rise  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war  in  Meiji  27  (1894) .  Chame 
leon  in  nature,  and  with  a  tendency  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  movements  of  society,  Kawakami  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  this  national  excitement  to  his  advantage.  The 
reproduction  of  the  war  scenes  on  the  Shinpa  stage  using 
trumpets,  cannons,  mines  and  smoke  stunned  the  audi 
ence.  This  brought  such  an  unusual  response  from  thr 
people  that  the  Kabuki-za,  the  strong-hold  of  traditional 
Kabuki  offered  its  stage  to  the  combined  troupes  of  Kawa 
kami  and  li  to  perform  the  war-drama.  That  their  suc 
cess  was  monumental  is  credible  when  one  sees  records 
showing  that  the  actors  of  the  old  Kabuki  school,  haughty 
and  unyielding,  had  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
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Shinpa,  miserable  as  was  its  failure.  When  the  war  psy 
chology  subsided,  the  people  began  to  re-valuate  the 
Shinpa  plays,  and  found  there  nothing  of  artistic  value. 
At  this  point  due  mention  must  be  given  to  Kawakami's 
partner,  Fujisawa  Asajiro  for  it  was  his  foresight  in 
adapting  popular  novels  and  foreign  plays  that  gave  color 
to  an  otherwise  monotonous  repertoire.  Kawakami  had 
much  initiative  but  little  social  sense  and  was  rather  dif 
ficult  to  cooperate  with.  Fujisawa  supplements  Kawa 
kami's  weakness  with  his  characteristic  patience.  li  and 
Takata  Minoru  soon  parted  from  Kawakami  after  the 
temporary  success  of  the  war  plays,  and  Kawakami  went 
abroad. 

When  Kawakami  returned  from  Europe,  he  introduced 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  although  his  reproduction  of 
them  was  not  as  faithful  to  the  original  as  those  of  Tsu- 
bouchi  Shoyo,  and  was  extraordinarily  careless  and  loose. 
Nevertheless  his  adaptation  of  Othello,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Hamlet  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
was  responsible  for  a  new  epoch  in  the  Shinpa  movement. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  he  again  became  interested  in 
uniting  the  existing  Shinpa  troupes  as  he  had  done  be 
fore,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  and  died  in  Meiji  44  (1911) . 
a  defeated  man. 

DOMESTIC   PLAYS 

The  death  of  Danjuro  IX  and  Kikugoro  V  in  Meiji  36. 
(1903),  and  of  Sadanji  IV  in  the  following  year  brought 
r.bout  a  great  slump  in  the  traditional  Kabuki.  This  and 
the  war  with  Russia  gave  the  Shinpa  another  opportunity 
to  prosper.  They  could  not  ride  on  the  wave  of  the  war 
very  long,  for  its  effect  was  as  short  as  that  of  the  Chinese 
war.  However,  the  troupe  met  unusual  success  when  they 
soon  afterwards  began  reproducing  the  Katei-shosetsn 
and  the  novels  of  the  Kenyusha.  Katei-shosetsu  or  the 
domestic  novels,  were  those  dealing  with  conflicts 
between  the  old  family  ethics  and  the  ethics  that  rose  as 
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a  reaction  against  them.  These  and  the  Kenkyusha  novels 
used  this  same  theme  which  appealed  to  the  sentimental- 
ism  of  the  people.  Neither  the  novels  nor  their  stage  pro 
duction  could  strike  at  the  root  of  the  many  social  and 
individual  problems,  and  for  this  reason  lacked  power  and 
depth.  The  description  of  the  new  social  life  in  the  new 
age  was,  however,  very  vividly  rendered,  and  it  was  this 
that  gave  them  character.  By  this  time  the  Shinpa  troupe 
had  been  reinforced  with  the  addition  of  accomplished 
actors  such  as  Saori  Keiichiro,  Kitamura  Rokuro,  Kawai 
Takeo  and  others  whose  perfection  in  acting  could  bo 
matched  with  the  polished  art  of  the  Kabuki  actors.  Ozaki 
Koyo's  Konjiki  Yasha  (Golden  Demon),  Roka's  Hoto- 
togisu  i  Cuckoo  i,  and  works  of  a  highly  sentimental  na 
ture  by  Sato  Koryoku,  Yanagawa  Shunyo,  Izumi  Kyoka 
and  a  host  of  others  saw  the  footlights  as  the  most 
popular  repertoire  of  the  Shinpa  school.  Success  itself, 
however,  made  them  contented  with  what  they  had 
acquired  and  led  them  to  the  inevitable  decline. 

Due  to  their  lack  of  social  consciousness,  when  natural 
ism  rocked  the  entire  foundation  of  the  thought  world,  it 
came  as  a  fatal  blow  to  their  development.  Thus  through 
Taisho  and  the  present  Showa  eras  the  Shinpa  troupes 
have  remained  impotent  in  spite  of  having  such  accom 
plished  actors  as  Inoue  Masao,  Hanayagi  Shotaro,  Ishii 
Hiroshi  and  many  others. 

The  Shinpa  reached  perfection,  both  in  technique  and 
•n  sentiment,  and  the  critics  agree  that  it  was  as  much 
the  real  expression  of  the  Meiji  era  as  the  Sewamono  of 
the  Kabuki  was  the  expression  of  the  genre  of  the  Edo 
period.  Although  the  former  turned  to  new  fields  of 
thought  and  broke  from  the  traditional  drama,  it  took  the 
same  approach  to  these  things  new  as  its  father  and  for 
this  reason  the  critics  call  it  a  part  of  the  Kabuki.  Inel 
astic  in  its  perfected  form  it  has  been  unable  to  integrate 
with  the  changes  of  society. 
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"SHINGEKI"   OK  THE  MODERN   PLAY  MOVEMENT 

As  we  have  already  learned,  the  Kabuki  had  become 
inelastic  when  it  reached  perfection  during  the  Edo 
period,  and  was  entirely  unfit  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
new  age.  The  Shinpa  existed  without  a  well-defined 
dramatic  aim  and  unconsciously  took  upon  itself  tech 
nical  perfection  after  the  manner  of  the  traditional  Ka 
buki.  It,  therefore,  superficially  reflected  the  social  life 
of  the  Meiji  era. 

Shingeki  started  a  new  epoch  in  dramatic  activities, 
and  was  originated  by  men  who  were  thoroughly  im 
mersed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  few  points  show  the 
contrast  between  Shingeki  and  the  other  two  groups.  The 
old  drama  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of  its  heroes  and 
placed  them  in  elaborate,  unnatural  settings,  while  Shin 
geki  discarded  overwrought  dramatic  convention  for  rigid 
realism.  The  old  drama  used  the  7-5  syllabic  speeches  in 
dialogue,  but  Shingeki  turned  to  natural  conversation  on 
the  stage  just  as  it  was  exchanged  in  everyday  life.  The 
onnagata  or  men  taking  women's  roles,  the  custom  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  was  discontinued  in  Shin 
geki. 

The  origin  of  the  Shingeki  movement  is  traced  back  to 
two  sources.  One  is  the  organization  of  Bungei  Kyokai, 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Literature  and  Art 
by  Tsubouchi  Shoyo,  the  celebrated  pioneer  of  Realism  in 
contemporary  Japanese  literature.  The  other  is  the  Jiyu 
Gekijo,  originated  by  Osanai  Kaoru  and  Ichikawa  Sa- 
danji  V.  All  the  branches  of  Shingeki  had  their  origin  in 
some  way  or  other  in  either  of  these  two. 

In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Meiji  (1906),  when  Toson's 
Hakai,  broke  the  path  to  the  golden  age  of  naturalism, 
Shoyo  organized  Bungei  Kyokai,  and  in  Meiji  42  (1909), 
he  built  a  private  theatre  in  his  residence  equipped  with 
an  acting  staff  of  twenty  students  including  men  and  wo 
men.  Two  years  later,  they  had  their  first  public  per- 
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formance  at  the  newly  established  Imperial  Theatre. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  and  other  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  repeatedly  rendered  along  with  Shoyo's 
own  plays.  The  younger  set  of  the  Association  were  not 
satisfied  with  Shakespearean  plays.  As  a  result,  the  Bun- 
fjci  Kyokai  was  split  into  three  independent  groups,  and 
Shoyo  left  the  modem  play  movement  in  Taisho  2  <  1913) . 
Of  the  three,  one  called  Geizutsuza,  headed  by  Shimamura 
Hogetsu  and  Mme.  Sumako  Matsui  held  the  most  signific 
ant  place  in  all  the  Shingeki  movement. 

In  Mciji  42  (1909),  Osanai  Kaoru  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  father  of  the  Little  Theatre  movement  in 
Japan  acted  in  concert  with  Ichikawa  Sadanji  V,  an 
equally  young  and  progressive  actor  of  a  distinguished 
Kcbuki  family  and  started  Jiju  Gekijo  modelled  after 
Theatre  Libre  in  France.  Buncjei  Kyokai  and  Jiyu  Gekijo 
pointed  in  different  directions,  and  the  modern  play 
movements  each  followed  one  of  these  two  courses.  ..Jiyu 
Gekijo  was  started  purely  as  a  laboratory  by  professional 
actors.  It  was  to  train  those  actors  who  had  had  stage 
experiences  in  the  traditional  forms.  Buncjei  Kyokai 
started  with  the  idea  of  training  amateurs  for  their  future 
1  t-rformance  on  big  stages.  Jiyu  Gekijo  was  meant  to  be 
an  experiment  of  the  Little  Theatre  movement,  while  Bun- 
r/ci  Kyokai  had  the  definite  idea  of  developing  into  a  big 
theatre.  The  fact  that  Shingeki  presented  John  Gabriel 
Borkmann  by  Hcnrik  Ibsen  as  their  first  performance  sug 
gests  what  they  had  been  after  in  this  early  stage.  None 
of  them  needed  financial  gain,  and  thus  they  were  enabled 
to  experiment  freely.  But  this  which  seemed  a  strength 
really  proved  a  weakness,  and  besides,  the  modern  type  of 
drama  raised  handicaps  harder  to  overcome  by  those 
conventional  actors  so  that  in  spite  of  frantic  efforts  both 
by  Osanai  and  Sadanji  this  organization  failed  to  con 
tinue.  After  Sadanji  and  his  party  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  Shdchiku  Company,  Sadanji's  freedom 
was  greatly  restricted,  and  Jiyu  Gekijo  came  to  end  in 
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Taisho  8  (1919).  Osanai's  activities  were  directed  towards 
the  training  of  amateurs,  and  the  result  was  his  monu 
mental  work  in  Tsukiji  Little  Theatre.  Sadanji  united 
with  Okamoto  Kido,  one  of  the  best  playwrights  of  the 
Meiji  Kabuki,  and  became  known  as  the  sound  reformer 
of  the  Edo  Kabuki  into  the  newer  Meiji  type. 

Instigated  by  these  two  great  organizations  there  arose 
more  than  a  dozen  minor  groups  to  modernize  the  drama. 
They  were  too  idealistic,  and  did  not  last  long.  Only  to 
mention  a  few,  Fujisawa  Asajiro,  the  one-time  right-hand 
man  of  Kawakami  Otojiro,  started  the  new  actor  training 
school  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Doyo  Gekijo. 
Inoue  Masao,  now  a  veteran  Shinpa  actor  organized  Shin- 
jidaigcki-kyokai.  Kamiyama  Sojin  also  organized  Kindai- 
c/eki  Kyokai.  It  was  due  to  this  failure  that  Sojin  fled  to 
the  United  States  and  became  widely  known  as  the  Prince 
of  Bagdad.  Ichikawa  Ennosuke,  another  noted  Kabuki 
actor,  organized  Goseikai.  Kawai  Takeo  also  a  veteran  of 
Shinpa  formed  Koshu  Gekijo.  Although  these  ended  in 
failure,  their  ideals  were  carried  on  to  the  next  period  by 
even  greater  enthusiasts.  As  yet  this  was  the  beginning 
of  such  a  movement  and  they  lacked  their  own  texts, 
having  to  depend  solely  on  translations  of  modern  plays 
from  the  West.  To  Mori  Ohgai's  flawless  translation  of 
many  western  plays,  Shingeki  at  this  stage  owed  a  great 
deal. 

LITTLE  TIIKATRK  MOVEMENT 

The  second  period  for  Shingeki  was  caused  by  some 
thing  unusual,  the  scions  of  distinguished  Kabuki  fami 
lies  breaking  from  tradition.  In  Taisho  3  <1914>,Onoe 
Kikugoro  VI  formed  Kyogen-za.  Morita  Kanya,  successor 
to  the  great  theatrical  magnate  in  early  Meiji,  together 
with  Hayashi  Yawara  organized  Bungei-za  in  Taisho  7 
<  1917) .  Ennosuke  was  not  discouraged  by  his  first  failure, 
and  established  Shunzhu-za  in  Taisho  9  (1920) ,  which  had 
every  promise  of  sound  development.  Hanayagi  Shotaro, 
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the    most    popular  Shinpa   actor    at   the    present    time, 
formed  Shingeki-za  in  Taisho  10  (1921). 

Just  at  this  time,  the  novel  was  enjoying  its  most  bril 
liant  age  in  naturalism,  neo-romanticism,  neo-idealism, 
neo-rcalism.  and  other  popular  forms.  The  Shingeki 
groups  depended  on  these  novelists  to  provide  the  seed 
lor  their  new  plays.  This  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
modern  history  of  drama,  for  every  author  tried  play- 
writing,  and  they  made  really  remarkable  success.  This 
affected  big  Kabuki  theatres  which  were  obliged  to  adopt 
one  or  two  pieces  of  modern  plays  on  their  regular  clas 
sical  performances.  This  in  turn  made  it  unnecessary 
for  their  young  actors  to  keep  their  separate  organiza 
tions.  The  earthquake  of  Taisho  12  (1923>,  finished  this 
second  stage  of  the  modern  play  movement. 

TIIK   MODERN    TRKNDS 

In  the  wake  of  the  earthquake,  the  reconstruction  of 
great  theatres  progressed  rapidly,  but  they  avoided  the 
risk  of  .staging  modern  plays.  During  this  period,  Geijutsu- 
/:a  was  revived  by  Mile.  Mizutani  Yaeko.  and  Shin-koku- 
geki  by  Sawada  Shojiro.  another  former  disciple  of  Shoyo. 
Both  resorted  to  the  more  popular  type  of  plays  rather 
than  risk  financial  ruin  by  staging  thought-provoking 
modern  plays. 

At  this  critical  moment.  Osanai  Kaoru  and  Hijikata 
Yoshi  .started  the  new  movement  by  organizing  Tsukiji 
Shosekijo  or  Tsukiji  Little  Theatre  which  marked  tho 
modern  play  movement  in  its  truest  sense.  The  theatre 
r.ervcd  the  double  purposes  of  laboratory,  and  commercial 
stage.  For  the  first  two  years  they  staged  mostly  transla 
tions  of  ultra-modern  plays  of  Continental  Europe,  court 
ing  the  active  antagonism  of  these  authors  who  had  been 
furnishing  plays  of  their  own.  However,  this  Little  Theatre 
introduced  many  plays  and  technical  devices  hitherto  un 
known  to  Japan.  Constant  overwork  brought  the  sudden 
death  of  Osanai  in  Showa  3  <  1928  >,  which  split  Tsukji 
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Little  Theatre  into  two  groups,  namely  Gekidan-Tsukiji- 
Shoyekijo  and  Shin-Tsukiji- Gekidan.  A  convincing  evi 
dence  of  Osanai's  energy  and  the  members'  enthusiasm 
is  the  record  of  117  new  plays  in  84  performances  during 
less  than  five  years. 

Prior  to  this,  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  prole 
tariat  literature  in  Taisho  10  (1921),  several  theatrical 
groups  were  organized  for  the  same  purpose  of  propagat 
ing  communistic  ideas.  In  Showa 3  (1928),  these  were 
united  under  NAPF  or  Nippon  Proleta  Artista  Federate, 
and  the  Left  Theatre  was  opened.  All  the  little  theatre 
groups  lined  up  with  this  Left  Theatre,  and  for  a  time  the 
modern  play  movement  was  identified  with  the  "Left" 
propaganda.  Even  Shin-Tsukiji-Gekidan  finally  joined 
PLOT  or  the  Proletariat  Theatrical  Union.  In  Showa  G 
(1931),  the  Manchurian  Incident  necessitated  a  unifica 
tion  of  the  entire  national  thought  and  action,  and  both 
the  Left  Theatre  and  Shin-Tsukiji-Gekidan  swung  their 
Left  ideas  to  the  Right.  Left  Theatre  was  reorganized  as 
Shinkyo  Gekidan  in  Showa  9  (1934),  after  several  similar 
attempts,  and  staged  for  their  first  performance  the  first 
volume  of  Toson's  Yoakemae  (Before  the  Dawn) ,  his 
latest  long  novel.  They  repeated  the  same  program  this 
year,  and  its  run  through  January  and  February  was  a 
great  success.  Shin-Tsukiji-Gekidan  presented  Naga- 
tsuka  Takashi's  Tsuchi  (The  Soil)  to  commemorate  their 
turn  from  the  Left  to  the  Right.  This  novel  was  highly 
recommended  once  by  Soseki  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  day.  Their  proposed  program  for  March,  1938  is  To- 
yoda  Masako's  Tsuzurikata  Kyoshitsu  or  Classroom  Scene 
for  Composition,  and  Shinkyo  Gekidan  is  to  show  Cho 
Kakuchu's  Seikoden,  an  old  Korean  story. 

The  destiny  of  Gekidan-Tsukiji-Shogekijo  has  been 
rather  precarious  ever  since  its  separation  from  Tsukiji 
Little  Theatre.  Due  to  discord  among  the  members  it 
nlmost  went  to  pieces.  One  group  called  Kenkyu-Gekidan- 
Shin-Tsukiji,  headed  by  Tomoda  Kyosuke,  and  another 
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group  called  Gckidan-Dai-Tokyo,  led  by  Aoyama  and 
Shiomi  attempted  to  draw  the  masses.  Tomoda's  group 
which  seemed  the  most  promising  however,  almost  per 
ished  with  Tomoda's  heroic  end  at  the  Shanghai  front  in 
1937,  but  the  remnant  of  the  group  mustered  their 
strength  and  are  to  show  their  first  experimental  stage  in 
the  spring  of  1938. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Little  Theatre  movement  in  Japan  at  present  is  still  miss 
ing  a  great  leader  after  the  death  of  Osanai.  But  those 
who  remain  are  trying  their  best  to  put  this  movement  on 
the  right  track,  and  in  this  attempt  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future  national  drama  which  will  truly  represent  the 
national  spirit  of  the  new  age. 


Chapter  VIII 

THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 

P.  S.  Mayer 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Year  Book  to 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic 
rnd  Protestant  churches  carrying  on  work  in  Japan.  Such 
a  review  must  at  the  very  best  be  sketchy  and  inadequate. 
No  survey,  however  thorough,  can  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Christian  church  in  this  empire  as  it  ought  to  be 
told.  The  pulsating,  throbbing  life  of  the  church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  eludes  all  portrayal  by  pen. 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  arrived  in  Japan  in 
1859.  The  first  Protestant  church  was  organized  in  Yoko 
hama  in  March,  1872.  It  consisted  of  eleven  members. 
Sixty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  that  memorable  day 
in  1872.  What  has  been  accomplished  during  that  time? 
Let  the  figures  tell  the  story,  as  the  Year  Book  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  has  collected  them  for  the 
year  1936. 

Total  number  of  Protestant  churches  1,926 

Self-supporting  churches   .  950 

Other  preaching  places  1,133 

Church  edifices  930 

Pastors  and  evangelistic  workers  2.796 

Church  members  210,330 

Baptisms  14,926 

Contributions  for  all  purposes  Y2, 685. 156. 

Total  value  of  property  Y14. 097,473. 

Number  of  Sunday  Schools  2,990 

Teachers  10,975 

Sunday  School  enrollment  176.347 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  however,  for 
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the  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Council,  lists  only  twen 
ty-six  denominations  and  groups.  In  addition  there  are 
also  independent  bodies,  connected  with  missions,  the 
figures  of  which  are  not  included  in  the  Year  Book  totals. 
Then  there  are  independent  Japanese  groups,  of  which 
the  Kanzo  Uchimura  non-church  groups  are  striking 
examples.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  secure  a  complete 
set  of  statistics  which  would  give  an  adequate  picture  of 
the  church  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

A  comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  items 
for  the  years  1935  and  1936  may  be  of  interest  and  also 
value. 

1935  193fi 

Churches  ..  .   1,865  1,926 

Pastors   ..  ..  1,701  1,792 

Evangelists   ..  .   1,043  1,004 

Baptisms  ..  .    11.857  14,926 

Members  of  the  churches  204,588  210,330 

Contributions  ¥2,373,442.      ¥2,685,165. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  during  the  year 
1936  considerable  progress  was  made  by  the  church  in 
Japan. 

In  former  years  it  was  the  custom  for  each  church 
working  in  Japan  to  prepare  a  brief  report  of  its  activi 
ties  for  the  Year  Book.  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of 
this  year's  edition,  we  have  again  reverted  to  that  plan 
with  the  exception  that  the  sub-editor  of  this  section  of 
the  book  has  gathered  the  material  and  prepared  it  for 
publication.  No  one  is  more  conscious  than  he  of  his  in 
sufficiency  for  the  task.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not 
every  group,  no  matter  how  small,  could  be  given  space 
in  this  report,  but  under  the  circumstances  that  was  im 
possible.  The  story  of  eighteen  Protestant  churches  in 
Japan  is  herewith  appended.  The  main  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  record  for  1936,  but  in  order  to  make 
the  story  better  understandable,  we  have  ventured  to 
some  extent  to  reach  back  into  history. 
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THE    CHURCH  OF   CHRIST    IN    JAPAN 
Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai 

On  October  3rd,  1877,  twelve  missionaries  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (North), 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  eight  Japanese  elders, 
representing  the  same  number  of  churches,  met  in  the 
city  of  Yokohama  to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the  "United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."  A  few  years  later  the  word 
"United"  was  dropped. 

When  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  organized  in 
1877,  there  were  623  members.  To-day  this  church  is  the 
largest  in  Japan  numerically  and  in  many  other  respects 
also  the  strongest.  There  are  nine  presbyteries— six  in 
Japan  proper  and  one  each  in  Formosa,  Korea  and  Man 
churia.  The  total  membership  as  reported  at  the  General 
Assembly  held  towards  the  end  of  1936  was  57,549.  Of 
this  number  22,852  are  listed  as  members  who  attend  the 
communion  services.  Of  the  468  churches  connected  with 
this  denomination,  180  are  self-supporting.  There  were 
2.712  baptisms  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  210  over  1935. 
In  this  Church  a  careful  record  of  attendance  is  kept 
and  a  decrease  of  129  in  the  number  of  attendants  at 
the  morning  services  of  the  denomination,  of  59  at  the 
evening  services  and  69  at  the  prayer  meetings  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  the  chief  cause  being  traced  not 
to  political  and  economic  conditions,  but  rather  to  a 
lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Financially  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  seems  to  be 
in  good  condition.  Total  contributions  amounted  to  Y664,- 
000.  The  members  of  the  church  gave  for  the  support  of 
their  pastors  Y271.690,  which  represents  an  increase  01 
Y8.500.  For  other  purposes  Y392.671  was  contributed, 
marking  a  gain  of  Y86.474.  An  increase  in  one  year  of  ap 
proximately  Y95.000  in  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement. 

During   the  year   the    Theological  Department  of  To- 
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hoku  Gakuin  (North  Japan  College) ,  Sendai,  was  united 
with  Ninon  Shingakko,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  located  in  Tokyo.  In  June,  1885, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Tohoku  Gakuin  was  founded 
by  the  late  Revs.  Masayoshi  Oshikawa  and  William  E. 
Hoy  as  the  Sendai  Shingakko  (Sendai  Theological  Semi 
nary)  .  In  April,  1937,  largely  for  reasons  of  economy,  the 
Seminary  Department  of  the  Tohoku  Gakuin  was  merged 
with  the  Nihon  Shingakko,  and  nineteen  students  in  the 
regular  and  preparatory  courses  transferred  to  the  latter 
institution  together  with  one  American  teacher.  In  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  Sendai  Seminary  38  classes 
were  graduated  with  163  students.  The  number  of  theo 
logical  seminaries  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  has  thus  been  reduced  to  two.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  there  were  five.  The  Osaka  Seminary  was 
merged  with  Central  Theological  Seminary  at  Kobe  and 
the  theological  schools  connected  with  Meiji  Gakuin  and 
Tohoku  Gakuin  have  been  united  with  Nihon  Shingakko. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  for  the  year  was  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  located  near  the  well  known  Fujimi  Cho  Church, 
Tokyo.  This  building  which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
Y210,000  will  house  the  Theological  Seminary  and  also  the 
offices  of  the  church. 

For  twenty  years  the  missionary  society  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  was  carried  on  by  a  committee  who 
had  charge  of  its  management.  Recently  however  Rev. 
K.  Muragishi  was  appointed  the  first  full-time  secretary 
of  the  organization,  and  under  his  leadership  greater  pro 
gress  is  expected.  Rev.  Muragishi  has  recently  gone  to 
Peking  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
church  for  Japanese  in  that  city.  A  budget  of  Y6.000  has 
been  prepared  for  this  new  venture  and  already  approxi 
mately  Y4,000  have  been  secured. 

The  fiftieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
at  the  end  of  1936.  In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
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anniversary  a  special  campaign  of  evangelism  was  in 
augurated,  extending  over  a  period  of  one  year.  A  short 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  published 
and  widely  distributed.  In  January  of  1937  preparatory 
meetings,  to  which  leaders  of  the  presbyteries  and  officers 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  invited,  were  held  for 
study,  discussion  and  prayer.  In  February  a  conference 
was  held  on  rural  evangelism.  From  March  through  Sep 
tember  special  evangelistic  services  were  held  in  all  the 
churches.  Thirty  pastors  and  leaders  gave  their  time  to 
this  effort.  Even  the  smallest  churches  were  visited. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Education 
evangelism  was  conducted  in  various  schools,  local  retreats 
were  held  for  the  encouragement  of  the  churches,  pam 
phlets  and  other  evangelistic  literature  were  published 
and  widely  used,  the  Sunday  School  Board  was  en 
couraged  to  hold  evangelistic  meetings  for  children  and 
to  conduct  teacher  training  groups,  and  summer  con 
ferences  for  preachers  were  carried  on  in  various  places. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 
Nippon  Seikokwai 

To  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  belongs 
the  honor  of  first  sending  missionaries  to  Japan  proper. 
In  1859  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins  and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams 
•  afterwards  Bishop  of  Yedoi  landed  in  Nagasaki,  even 
before  the  new  treaties  were  signed.  These  were  followed 
by  workers  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
1869  and  by  workers  of  the  English  S.  P.  G.,  and  later  on 
by  missionaries  from  the  Canadian  Church. 

The  three  missions  of  the  Anglican  Communion  met 
in  conference  in  1878  and  settled  a  basis  of  cooperation 
and  also  appointed  a  committee  to  translate  the  Prayer 
Book,  which  translation  was  completed  in  1882.  This 
i:otable  achievement  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  the 
formation  in  1887  of  a  full  Synod  composed  of  both  Jap 
anese  and  foreign  members  of  one  Japanese  Church,  the 
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Nippon  Seikokwai.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  General  Synod  of  1887  is  now  the 
Bishop  of  Osaka  and  the  chairman  of  the  General  Synod 
of  1938,  which  opens  the  second  fifty  year  period  of  the 
history  of  this  Church. 

At  first  the  Empire  was  divided  into  two  districts  for 
church  purposes,  one  having  a  Bishop  of  the  American 
Church  and  the  other  a  Bishop  sent  out  by  the  Church 
of  England,  The  growth  of  the  Church,  the  opening  of 
the  country,  the  ease  of  inland  transportation  and  the 
demands  of  the  Church,  have  resulted  in  the  expansion 
of  the  episcopate  until  now  for  Church  purposes  the 
Empire  is  divided  into  ten  dioceses.  In  three  the  Bishop 
is  a  Japanese;  namely,  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Mid-Japan.  To 
kyo  diocese  and  Osaka  diocese  are  entirely  self-support 
ing.  The  Mid-Japan  diocese,  although  the  Bishop  in 
charge  is  a  Japanese,  still  receives  aid  from  the  Canadian 
Church.  Work  is  also  carried  on  in  Manchoukuo,  Taiwan 
and  Saghalien. 

Organized  in  1887  as  a  separate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  English  Church,  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
self-government  was  acknowledged  by  the  Lambeth  Con 
ference  in  1930  and  the  Nippon  Seikokwai  is  now  a  Pro 
vince  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  1937  the  outstanding  event  in  her  history  was  the 
celebration  of  her  jubilee.  The  celebrations  were  divided 
into  two  parts:  a  year  of  intense  church  work  to  secure 
new  members  and  bring  back  lost  Christians  and  a  year 
of  special  evangelistic  work  in  every  diocese.  There  was 
a  great  Thanksgiving  service  held  in  Tokyo  in  April, 
attended  by  about  3,000  delegates  from  all  over  the  Em 
pire.  There  were  three  great  moments  in  this  service. 

1.  The  communion  service  attended  by  2,000  members. 

2.  The  special  message   from   the   sister  Churches   in 
America  and  Britain. 

3.  The  appearance  and  the  striking  address  of  the  de 
legate  Bishop  from  the  Church  in  China. 
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The  genius  of  the  Church  for  organization  was  expressed 
in  orderly  and  beautiful  worship.  The  depth  of  her  re 
ligious  life  and  her  close  spiritual  connection  with  the 
Church  throughout  the  world  were  noteworthy  features 
of  this  celebration. 

This  mood  of  exaltation  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  The 
critical  mood  of  the  British  public  over  the  policy  of 
Japan  in  China  laid  the  train;  the  action  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of 
protest  against  aerial  bombing  in  China  supplied  the 
spark  that  led  to  an  explosion.  The  incident  was  played 
up  in  Japanese  papers,  and  there  was  some  talk  at  first 
about  severing  connection  with  the  English  Church.  In 
the  end  it  became  clear  that  the  Archbishop  had  acted 
from  humanitarian  motives;  that  he  was  not  antagonistic 
to  the  Japanese  people;  that  he  had  acted  in  his  public 
capacity  as  spokesman  of  the  religious  conscience  of  Eng 
land  and  that  he  was  not  speaking  with  the  authority  ol 
this  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Bishop  S.  Heaslett's  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
General  Synod  was  likewise  erroneously  attributed  to 
anti-British  agitation  in  the  Church.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Bishop  resigned  solely  upon  the  advice 
of  the  occulist  because  of  rapidly  failing  eye  sight.  Bishop 
Heaslett  remains  as  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Nippon  Sei- 
kokwai.  The  heads  of  the  several  churches  assisting  the 
Nippon  Seikokwai  have  no  jurisdiction  in  Japan.  The  re 
lationship  among  these  branches  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  is  doctrinal  and  spiritual.  This  relationship  ex 
presses  itself  in  temporary  assistance  by  means  of  persons 
and  money.  When  the  Nippon  Seikokwai  considers  that 
this  help  is  no  longer  needed,  it  will  cease.  The  authority 
is  in  the  Church  in  Japan. 

A  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1916  and  1936 
has  been  issued  by  the  Church  which  may  point  out  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
Nippon  Seikokwai. 
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1916  1936 

Bishops,  Japanese  ..  3 

Missionaries  ..                     7  7 

Priests,  Japanese   ..                              ..  79  185 

Missionaries  ...  63  32 

Churches  ..                                            .144  259 

Total  Number  of  Christians 25,626  45,443 

Active  Christians  28,535 

Adult  Baptisms  ..                                ..  1,018  1,093 

Sunday  School  Enrolment 22,883  24,429 

Total  Church  Income  ..  ..  ¥58,220.65    Y233,840.78 

JAPAN  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Nippon  Mescdisuto  Kyokai 

On  May  22nd,  1907,  delegates  from  four  annual  confer 
ences—one  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  one  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  two  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— met  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo  to  hold  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Japan 
Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Yoitsu  Honda  was  elected  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Church  and  was  consecrated  on  Juno 
2nd  of  that  year.  In  the  thirty  years  there  have  been 
Japanese  bishops,  the  present  incumbent  being  Bishop  T. 
Kugimiya.  The  Japan  Methodist  Church  consists  of  two 
conferences,  the  East  Conference  and  the  West  Confer 
ence.  There  are  nineteen  district  superintendents,  eight 
in  the  West  Conference  and  eleven  in  the  East  Conference. 
Of  this  number  three  have  been  missionaries,  but  at  the 
iccent  conference  sessions  the  number  of  missionaries 
who  serve  as  district  superintendents  has  been  reduced 
to  one  sole  representative. 

The  Japan  Methodist  Church  is  the  second  Iarg2st 
church  in  Japan.  The  following  statistics  culled  from  the 
year  book  may  be  of  interest. 

Membership  ..  ..  46,620 

Baptisms  .  .  2,080 

Self-supporting  churches  ...  .  104 
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Aided  churches  ..  156 

Preaching  places  81 

Church  buildings  249 

Pastors  .373 

Value  of  property  .  Y4,613,635 

Total  contributions  Y384,359 

Evangelism.    For   the  last  three  years   a    special   Wesley 

Revival  Movement   (Koshin  Undo)  has  been   carried   on. 

Meetings   have   been   held   in  all  the  churches.    Leaders 

sent  out  from  headquarters  have  assisted  the  churches  in 

their  evangelistic  efforts.    There  have  been  no  financial 

objectives,  the  purpose  of  the  Wesley  Movement  being  to 

deepen  the  spiritual  life    of  the  Methodist  people  and  1o 

secure  new  members.  The  Movement  will  reach  its  climax 

on   May  24th,   1938,   the   200th    anniversary   of    Wesley's 

"heart-warming"  experience    at    Aldersgate.     Plans    for 

that   occasion   call   for  baptismal  services   on    May  22nd 

throughout  the  church,   evening  communion  services  on 

the  24th  and  a  great  all-Japan  Methodist  rally  in  Tokyo 

on  the  28th. 

Overseas  Evangelism.  In  recent  years  the  Methodist 
Church  has  opened  work  in  Formosa  and  also  in  Sag- 
halm.  The  number  of  churches  in  Manchuria  has  been 
increased  to  six.  All  of  this  work  is  for  Japanese  who  have 
settled  in  these  outlying  places.  The  Methodist  Church 
i.s  also  planning  to  start  work  in  North  China  and  a  gra 
duate  from  the  Theological  School  will  be  sent  to  Peking 
in  the  spring  of  1938. 

Finance.  The  three  supporting  Missions  are  steadily 
and  rapidly  withdrawing  their  support  as  far  as  the 
Japan  Methodist  Church  is  concerned.  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  situation  thus  created  a  Laymen's  Association 
was  formed  a  short  time  ago.  Its  membership  is  about 
3.000.  These  laymen  raise  about  Y35.000  annually,  of  which 
amount  Y30.000  is  contributed  directly  to  the  work  of  the 
church.  They  have  also  been  giving  Y2.000  towards  the 
Wesley  Revival  Movement  and  also  Y700  towards  the  Toa 
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Dendokwai  (East  Asia  Missionary  Society),  organized  by 
General  Hibiki  to  evangelize  Manchurians.  A  layman, 
voluntarily  offering  his  services,  is  in  charge  of  the  Lay 
men's  Association. 

Sunday  School  Work.  The  Methodist  Church  main 
tains  522  Sunday  Schools  with  1,298  teachers  and  41,744 
scholars.  A  full-time  secretary  is  employed  who  travels 
throughout  the  Church,  devoting  his  time  especially  to 
summer  conferences  and  teacher  training  schools.  Some 
loss  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  reported,  but  gains  are 
noted  in  increased  efficiency. 

Wo?nen's  Work.  In  many  respects  the  women's  work 
is  the  most  vigorous  of  any  organization  in  the  local 
church.  The  work  is  well  organized  locally,  in  districts 
and  nationally.  Two  full-time  women  evangelists  are 
travelling  constantly.  Almost  a  hundred  women  evangel 
ists — Bible-women — are  stationed  in  Methodist  churches. 
They  receive  their  training  for  a  period  of  three  years  at 
the  Theological  Seminaries.  In  Aoyama  Gakuin  some  of 
the  courses  are  the  same  as  those  taken  by  the  men.  One 
course  prepares  for  church  work  and  another  for  Bible 
teaching.  Last  year  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  ordain 
ed  Miss  Mano,  the  first  woman  given  orders  in  this 
denomination. 

Pensions.  The  necessity  for  an  adequate  pension  sys 
tem  grows  more  acute  as  the  church  becomes  older  and 
the  beneficiaries  more  numerous.  A  Permanent  Super 
annuation  Fund  of  ¥80,000  has  been  secured.  Every  pastor* 
is  expected  to  pay  3%  of  salary  as  dues.  The  churches 
also  are  asked  to  contribute  a  similar  per  cent  of  the 
pastor's  salary  which  the  church  raises.  From  the  General 
Budget  is  paid  annually  ¥4,000.  The  interest  from  the 
Permanent  Fund,  the  contributions  from  pastors  and 
churches  and  help  from  the  General  Budget  make  it  pos 
sible  for  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  to  give  to  retired 
pastors  and  to  those  broken  in  health  financial  aid  to  the 
extent  of  ¥19,500  annually. 
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Social  Service.  Rev.  Y.  Manabe  was  relieved  of  pastoral 
duties  last  year  in  order  to  become  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Social  Work.  The  Board  of  Social  Work  carries 
on  a  full  program.  Thirty  six  Day  Nurseries,  33  kinder 
gartens,  6  Rural  Gospel  Schools,  2  Orphanages,  3  Homes 
for  Mothers  and  Children  and  6  Settlements  are  con 
nected  with  the  Board. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

OF  JAPAN 
Nippon  Kumiai  Kirisuto  Kyokwai 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Greene,  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  arrived  in  Japan,  November  30th,  1869. 
In  April,  1874,  the  first  Congregational  church  was  organ 
ized  in  Kobe  with  eleven  members.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  the  Osaka  church  was  established  with  seven  mem 
bers.  At  the  present  time  the  Kumiai  Christian  Church 
is  numerically  speaking  the  fourth  largest  denomination 
in  Japan  with  195  churches,  of  which  123  are  self-support 
ing,  and  with  a  membership  of  32,166. 

While  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  Japan 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Seikokwai  have  been  the  out 
growth  of  the  union  of  the  churches  established  by  three 
or  four  strong  missions,  the  history  of  the  Kumiai 
Church  records  no  such  experience.  The  only  union  in 
the  course  of  its  long  history  was  the  union  with  the 
American  Christian  Convention  Church,  a  comparatively 
small  body  in  Japan.  This  union,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  the  United  States, 
took  place  in  1930. 

Of  the  nine  male  members  belonging  to  the  first  church 
organized  in  Kobe  in  1874,  eight  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
come  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  More  than  half  of  the  male 
members  of  the  Osaka  church  testified  to  a  similar  desire. 
Somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  of  evangelism  has  character- 
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ized  the  work  of  the  Kumiai  Church  for  the  last  year, 
which  year  the  official  reporter  states  was  epoch  making 
in  that  respect.  A  program  of  concentrated  evangelism 
tshuchu  dendo)  was  adopted  by  the  church.  Fourteen 
churches  in  the  Kumiai  area  were  selected  as  churches  in 
which  the  concentrated  evangelism  methods  should  be 
put  into  operation.  A  leader  (not  the  pastor  of  the 
church)  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  fourteen  churches 
and  under  his  direction  and  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
church  intensive  evangelism  was  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  ten  months.  Sixty  pastors  of  the  Kumiai  church  as 
sisted  in  this  sustained  effort  of  evangelism.  In  order  to 
assure  the  success  of  this  program  nine  retreats  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  near  the  especially  sel 
ected  fourteen  churches. 

The  spirit  of  evangelism  reached  its  height  at  the  time 
of  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Kumiai  church, 
held  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  For  two  successive  days  and 
nights  fifty  outstanding  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  Kumi 
ai  church  held  evangelistic  services  not  only  in  the  local 
churches,  but  also  in  schools,  factories  and  shops.  On 
Sunday  morning  of  the  annual  meeting  the  high  tide  of 
evangelistic  fervor  expressed  itself  in  a  great  offering  of 
Y4.500,  which  was  at  least  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  most 
optimistic  leaders  had  expected  to  receive.  The  so-called 
"touring  evangelism"  program  of  the  Kumiai  church  also 
received  a  great  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  intense  evan 
gelistic  spirit,  and  speakers  were  sent  not  only  to  the  Ku 
miai  churches  in  Japan  proper,  but  also  to  the  churches  in 
Formosa,  Korea,  Manchuria  and  China.  The  Kumiai 
Church  has  six  churches  for  Japanese  in  Korea  with  a 
membership  of  966,  five  in  Manchuria  with  a  membership 
of  620.  two  in  Formosa  with  a  membership  of  482  and 
three  in  China  with  a  membership  of  181. 

The  American  Board  has  continued  its  grant  towards 
the  Kumiai  church  on  a  gradually  diminishing  scale. 
Four  years  ago  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  reduced  by 
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1 15,000.  Thi.s  last  year  a  reduction  of  Y  10,000  was  made. 
After  January  1st.  1941,  the  entire  aid  of  the  American 
Beard  for  evangelistic  work  will  have  ceased. 

The  official  report  also  makes  mention  of  a  new  consti 
tution  adopted  by  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
fhurch.  According  to  this  constitution  six  departments 
rorry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Kumiai  church:  General  Af 
fairs.  Ministerial,  Evangelism,  Educational,  Social  and 
Financial.  Significant  sections — significant  to  an  outsider 
at  least— are  the  following: 

1.  Churches.    A  church  in  order  to  be   a  church  must 
hav?   th?rty  or  more  members.    It   must  have  a   build- 
ins  or  a  fixed  place  of  worship.    It  must  have  a  pastor  or 
licentiate  or  a  regular  visiting  pastor  in  charge  and  reg 
ular   officers.    It   must   adopt    a   church   covenant,  have 
regular   services    for    worship,    baptism    and    the    Lord's 
Supper   and   attended   to  matters   of   business.    It  must 
assume  the  obligations  arising  from  the  Local  Association 
and  thn  General  Council. 

2.  Ministers.    A  person  ordained  by  this  denomination 
shall  bo  called  a  minister.     A  minister  who  is  in  charge 
cf  a  church  shall  be  called  a  pastor.  American  Board  mis 
sionaries  who  are  assisting  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
denomination  and  have  been  recommended  by  the  board 
of  directors  shall  be  called  ministers. 

3.  Associaticjis.     The    churches    (evangelistic    centers 
included  >   shall  be  divided  according    to  districts  and  in 
each  district  they  shall  organize  an  Association.    An  As 
sociation  shall   have  five    or  more  churches.    Provisional 
Associations   may  be  formed  of  three   or  more  churches. 

4.  General  Council.    There  shall  be  two  kinds  of  Gen 
eral    Councils:      Ordinary    and   Special.     The   Ordinary 
General  Council  meets  every  year.    The  Special  General 
Council   shall  be   called    at  the  decision   of  the  board  oi 
directors  or  by  the  request  of  ten  or  more  churches.    Lay 
delegation  is  provided  for  as  follows:    one  from  churches 
which    have    up    to    150    resident    members,    two    from 
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churches  which  have  resident  members  of  151-400,  three 
from  churches  which  have  resident  members  of  401-700, 
and  four  from  churches  which  have  over  701  resident 
members. 

Officers.  There  shall  be  eight  directors  who  shall  con 
duct  the  business  and  work  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  General  Council.  There  shall  also  be  a  moderator 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Council.  His  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years. 

Pastoral  Selection  Committee.  The  denomination  shall 
have  a  pastoral  selection  committee  composed  of  five 
members.  The  committee  shall  arrange  for  changes  in 
the  following  cases: 

1.  When  a  minister  requests  appointment  for  the  first 
time  or  seeks  a  change  of  parish. 

2.  When  a  church  requests  a  change  in  pastor. 

3.  When    an  Association  recognizes   the   need    for   a 
change  and  negotiates  for  it. 

4.  When   the   committee   recognizes   the   need    for   a 
change. 

Most  significant  in  these  items  as  listed  is  the  new 
status  of  the  evangelistic  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board.  The  election  of  a  moderator  for  a  period  of  two 
years  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  pastoral 
selection  may  not  indicate  a  swing  towards  the  episcopacy, 
but  they  do  point  out  a  growing  tendency  towards  a 
greater  centralization  in  a  denomination  which  has 
always  been  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  complete  free 
dom  of  the  individual  church. 

JAPAN  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Nippon  Baputesuto  Kyokwai 

Both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Baptists  carry  on 
work  in  Japan.  The  Northern  Baptist  Church  in  Japan  is 
known  as  the  East  Japan  Baptist  Convention  (Tobu  Ku- 
miai),  while  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  is  called  the 
West  Japan  Baptist  Convention  (Seibu  Kumiai).  In  the 
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eyes  of  the  law,  the  two  Conventions  are  one,  the  Nippon 
Baputisuto  Kumiai.  The  two  Conventions  meet  together 
only  once  every  three  years.  At  present  they  cooperate  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  National  Christian  Coun 
cil  and  to  the  Hymnal  Committee  and  also  in  the  publi 
cation  of  r.  Sunday  School  Manual. 

EAST  JAPAN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

Cn  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  November,  1937,  the  sixty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Northern  Baptist' 
work  in  Japan  was  celebrated.  It  was  planned  to  hold 
three  big  conventions  in  the  Osaka,  Tokyo  and  northern 
areas,  but  because  of  the  China  Incident  the  program 
was  simplified  and  only  one  two-day  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Yokohama  church.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the 
meetings  were  of  a  high  order.  Evangelistic  meetings  for 
the  fall  and  winter  are  a  part  of  the  65th  anniversary 
program. 

Ccmplete  affiliation  with  Aoyama  Gakuin  in  theologi 
cal  training  began  with  April,  1937,  although  from  April, 
1936.  all  students  were  attending  Aoyama  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  before  that  the  preparatory  students  had  been 
sent  there.  With  April.  1937,  cooperation  on  a  permanent 
basis  was  begun. 

In  1933  the  Mission  organization  was  discontinued  and 
all  missicnaries  became  members  of  the  East  Japan  Bap 
tist  Convention.  While  Japanese  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  must  be  elected  by  their  churches,  all  mission 
aries  are  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting  with  voting 
power.  The  Convention  carries  on  eight  departments: 
Christian  Workers'  Benefit,  Evangelistic,  Financial,  Pub 
lishing.  Religious  Education,  Social  Service,  Training  ot 
Christian  Workers  and  Woman's.  The  Executive  Board 
of  the  Convention  numbers  fifteen  of  whom  three  arc 
missionaries. 

A  significant  step  is  beinq;  taken  by  the  Baptists  in  re 
gard  to  the  mission  and  church  property.  Heretofore 
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such  property  has  been  held  in  the  name  of  the  Shadan, 
a  holding  corporation  composed  entirely  of  missionaries. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  organization  of  a  Zaidan  Hojin  to  which  the 
church  property  would  be  transferred.  The  membership 
of  the  Zaidan  would  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Japanese.  The  Department  of  Education,  however,  ad 
vised  that  instead  of  forming  a  new  organization,  the 
missionary  Shadan  be  revised  so  as  to  include  Japanese 
in  its  membership.  The  Baptists  have  acted  upon  this 
advice  and  have  drawn  up  a  tentative  constitution  for 
the  revised  Shadan.  The  name  is  to  be  Nippon  Baptist 
Dendo  Shadan.  The  membership  will  be  large,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  East 
Japan  Baptist  Convention,  the  secretaries  of  the  Conven 
tion,  the  members  of  all  departments  of  the  Convention, 
missionaries  actually  living  in  the  Japanese  Empire  and 
not  more  than  twenty  representatives  from  churches  and 
other  organizations  which  are  using  land  or  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Shadan.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees, 
of  whom  six  shall  be  Japanese  and  three  missionaries. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  mission  property,  the  new 
regulations  contain  the  following  statement:  "Land  and 
buildings  belonging  to  this  Shadan  and  provided  for  the 
residence  of  missionaries  shall  be  administered  or  dis 
posed  of  by  a  majority  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Shadan  and  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  mis 
sionaries."  If  this  proposed  revision  of  the  Shadan  is 
approved  by  the  government  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Board,  it  will  mark  quite  a  revolutionary  step  in  the 
holding  of  church  and  mission  property.  There  have 
been  many  examples  of  missions  turning  over  the  church 
property  to  holding  corporations  composed  of  Japanese, 
but  the  so-called  mission  property  has  always  been  re 
tained  by  the  Shadan  whose  membership  is  composed  of 
missionaries. 

In   addition    to    the   regular  activities  of  the  church, 
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Baptists  carry  on  a  strong  program  of  varied  interests. 
Many  of  the  churches  conduct  daily  kindergartens.  Farm 
ers'  Gospel  Schools,  laymen's  training  schools,  young 
people's  camps,  and  rallies,  vacation  schools  and  busy- 
szason  day  nurseries  for  farmers  are  included  in  the  pro 
gram.  Taisei  Dendo,  an  evangelistic  program  extending 
over  three  years,  is  being  carried  on  with  good  results.  Its 
three-fold  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  evangelism,  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  churches  and  to  foster  co 
operation  among  the  several  district  associations. 

The  church  membership  is  4,870,  an  increase  of  97  over 
the  previous  year.  During  1936  there  were  170  baptisms, 
a  decrease  of  76  compared  with  1935.  Total  contributions 
amounted  to  Y44.619,  which  marks  on  increase  of  Y1,30G 
over  the  former  year. 

WEST  JAPAN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
The  West  Japan  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Church  has 
several  congregations  in  Tokyo,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
work  is  located  in  the  western  section  of  Hondo  and  in 
Kyushu.  Thirteen  ordained  men,  fourteen  unordained 
evangelists  and  four  women  workers  comprise  the  Japan 
ese  staff.  The  total  church  membership  is  2,744,  divided 
into  twenty  three  churches  and  preaching  places.  Seven 
of  the  churches  are  self-supporting.  The  Christians  of 
this  group  contributed  Y22.260  for  the  work  of  the  church. 
Following  the  example  of  other  denominations  in  Japan, 
the  West  Japan  Baptist  Convention  after  eight  months  oi 
pioneering  established  its  first  church  in  Manchuria. 
This  congregation  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Dairen 
with  a  membership  of  27. 

HOLINESS  CHURCH 

The  Oriental  Missionary  Society  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Cowman  began  its  work  in  Japan  in 
1902.  Ten  years  later  the  Japan  Holiness  Church  was 
organized  and  Rev.  Jyuji  Nakada  was  elected  Bishop. 
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The  Holiness  Church  placed  emphasis  on  four  cardinal 
teachings:  Divine  Healing,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
Justification  and  Sanctification.  Under  the  able  and 
aggressive  leadership  of  Bishop  Nakada  this  church  be 
came  the  most  rapidly  growing  denomination  in  Japan. 
Its  pastors  and  evangelists  pushed  into  all  parts  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  making  great  economic  sacrifices  in 
order  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Its  members  supported  the 
cause  liberally  and  manifested  great  zeal  in  evangelism. 
Something  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  church  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  facts.  In  1930  a  great  re 
vival  occurred,  which  spread  over  the  entire  country.  In 
that  year  the  number  of  baptisms  was  4,300.  In  the  four- 
year  period  ending  in  1933,  the  strength  of  the  Church 
had  doubled.  There  were  456  churches  and  20,000  members. 
The  total  contributions  for  the  year  had  mounted  to 
¥389,000. 

Unfortunately  however  trouble  was  brewing  in  this 
aggressive  denomination,  trouble  which  came  to  a  head 
in  September,  1933,  and  finally  brought  about  a  division 
in  the  Church.  As  already  indicated  the  Holiness  Church 
placed  special  emphasis  on  four  cardinal  teachings.  In 
addition  to  these,  Bishop  Nakada  began  to  stress  a  fifth, 
namely  the  Restoration  of  Israel,  and  urged  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  pray  towards  this  end.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Holiness  Church  were  opposed  to  this  new 
emphasis,  finally  resulting  in  an  open  break.  It  is  not  ne 
cessary  here  to  repeat  the  sad  story  of  the  division,  how 
it  was  continued  over  a  period  of  several  years.  When 
even  the  courts  of  Japan  where  the  case  had  been  taken 
could  come  to  no  conclusion,  a  Committee  on  Reconcilia 
tion  was  voluntarily  formed.  This  Committee  recognized 
the  division  of  the  Holiness  Church  into  two  groups  as  in 
evitable  and  made  all  efforts  to  effect  a  harmonious  settle 
ment  between  them.  On  October  19th,  1936,  both  parties 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  mutual  agreement  drawn  up  by 
the  Committee.  The  Church  under  the  leadership  of 
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Bishop  Nakada  was  given  the  use  of  the  Seisho  Gakuin 
<Bible  School  i  located  at  Kashiwagi,  but  the  final  dispos 
ition  of  the  School  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  belong  to  the  Oriental  Missionary  Society 
and  were  to  be  allotted  for  use  to  the  Holiness  Church  as 
Icng  as  it  does  not  deviate  from  the  fundamental  teach 
ings  of  the  Church.  Whether  Bishop  Nakada  by  his  em 
phasis  on  the  Restoration  of  Israel  has  done  so  is  still  an 
unsolved  question.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  oc 
currence  there  are  now  two  Holiness  Churches. 

HOLINESS   CHURCH 

Kiyome  Kyokwai 

The  Church  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Nakada 
is  called  Kiyome  Kyokwai  (Holiness  Church) .  The  art 
icles  of  faith  and  polity  of  this  Church  have  been  simpli 
fied.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  entirety  arc 
accepted  as  the  Word  of  God.  The  episcopal  form  of 
government  is  continued.  The  Bishop  enjoys  a  life  tenure. 
An  annual  conference  with  advisory  powers  to  the 
Bishop  is  held.  At  the  end  of  1936  the  Kiyome  Kyokwai 
reported  200  churches,  all  self-supporting,  295  other 
meeting  places,  1.025  baptisms,  and  9,065  members.  The 
total  contributions  for  the  year  were  Y156,000. 

JAPAN   HOLINESS  CHURCH 

Nippon  Set  Kyokwai 

The  other  Church  has  been  named  the  Nippon  Sei 
Kyokwai  or  the  Japan  Holiness  Church.  The  Japan  Holi 
ness  Church  is  governed  by  a  Committee  of  Three  who  act 
as  bishops.  These  three  men  are  Rev.  A.  Kurumada,  Rev. 
Y.  Yoneda  and  Rev.  T.  Obara.  They  are  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  Five.  The  headquarters  and  the 
Bible  School  of  this  Church  are  located  in  the  Yodobashi 
Church,  Tokyo.  The  Japan  Holiness  Church  held  its 
annual  conference  in  March,  1937,  attended  by  over  a 
thousand  people.  Sixteen  hundred  yen  were  given  as  an 
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offering  for  a  fourfold  program  for  the  year,  divided  ac 
cording  to  the  seasons — Spring;  seed  sowing;  Summer; 
spiritual  culture:  Autumn;  harvest;  Winter:  conserva 
tion  of  results.  The  statistics  reveal  the  following  con 
dition  of  the  Church;  194  churches,  all  self-supporting; 
178  other  meeting  places;  244  pastors  and  evangelists; 
11;470  members;  2,620  conversions;  1,016  baptisms;  ¥157,- 
000  total  contributions. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST 

Kirisuto  Kyokwai 

This  church  affords  an  interesting  case  study  in  what 
nappens  to  a  heavily  subsidized  church  when  that  sup 
port  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  In  1932  as  a  result  of  the 
depression  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  experienced 
a  drastic  reduction  in  financial  support  and  in  the 
number  of  missionaries,  amounting  to  approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  each  case. 

The  results  of  such  exceedingly  drastic  action  have 
been  both  negative  and  positive.  On  the  negative  side, 
four  Japanese  pastors  had  to  resign,  as  they  were  work 
ing  at  heavily  .subsidized  places  and  the  support  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  In  deciding  the  closing  of  work,  the  guid 
ing  principle  was:  Is  there  a  possibility  of  this  church 
attaining  self-support  in  five  years?  Where  a  negative 
reply  was  all  too  apparent,  support  was  withdrawn.  Only 
two  churches  were  entirely  discontinued.  At  other  points 
the  pastors  of  neighboring  churches  look  after  the  work. 
The  most  discouraging  result  of  the  reduction  in  finan 
cial  aid  and  missionary  staff  has  been  manifest  in  a 
church  which  for  many  years  had  been  heavily  support 
ed  by  local  missionaries.  This  support  had  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  self-support  program  of  the  church  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  missionaries  brought  a  sudden  reduc 
tion  in  income  which  the  church  has  been  unable  to  make 
up. 

On   the  positive  side,  after  the  first  shock,  the  results 
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have  been  encouraging.  By  the  time  of  the  following 
Annual  Meeting  there  was  a  noticable  change.  It  was  felt 
that  the  bottom  had  been  reached  and  a  start  was  made 
on  the  way  up.  Spiritual  results  were  recognized  and 
appreciated.  The  spirit  of  self-support  was  increased 
and  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line.  Only  four 
points  are  now  receiving  aid  on  pastor's  salary. 

In  October,  1937.  a  young  man  was  sent  to  the  island 
of  Hachijo  to  have  charge  of  the  work  there.  He  is  the 
only  Christian  worker  in  a  population  of  10,000. 

EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 
Fukuin  Kyokwai 

The  Evangelical  Church  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
Japan  in  1876.  The  annual  conference  was  organized  in 
1893.  There  are  at  present  five  districts,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Japanese  District  Superintendent.  There 
are  at  present  37  congregations  with  a  membership  ol 
2,597. 

In  1914  the  small  Theological  Seminary  conducted  by 
the  Evangelical  Church  was  discontinued  and  an  affilia 
tion  was  effected  with  the  Theological  Department  of 
Aoyama  Gakuin.  The  kindergarten  teachers  are  trained 
at  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko  and 
an  affiliation  with  that  school  in  kindergarten  teacher 
tiaining  is  under  way.  The  Bible  women  are  trained  in 
the  Seikei  Jogakuin,  a  school  established  in  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo,  in  1904. 

True  to  its  Methodist  background  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Japan  is  well  organized.  It  maintains  a  Super 
annuation  Fund  for  its  retired  pastors  which  makes  a 
generous  monthly  allowance  to  those  who  have  had  to  lay 
down  the  work  due  to  old  age  or  sickness.  The  same  Fund 
also  provides  a  death  benefit,  and  makes  grants  to  needy 
pastors.  A  Church  Extension  Fund  is  in  operation  and 
aid  for  theological  students  is  being  built  up.  In  recent 
years  a  Building  Fund  of  Y25.000  was  secured.  The  estab- 
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lishment  of  this  Fund  has  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
all  requests  to  the  Board  for  buildings.  This  is  a  revolv 
ing  fund,  the  money  spent  on  land  and  buildings  being 
returned  in  the  form  of  rent. 

In  1936  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Japan  was  observed  by  the  con 
ference.  On  that  occasion  goals  were  set  which  if  suc 
cessfully  carried  out  will  greatly  advance  the  progress  of 
this  church.  The  number  of  fields  is  to  be  increased  to 
fifty  within  ten  years,  the  number  of  members  is  to  be 
doubled  during  the  same  period,  rural  work  is  to  be  under 
taken,  Sunday  Schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  organiza 
tions  are  to  be  strengthened,  self-support  is  to  be  encour 
aged  and  the  qualifications  of  the  pastors,  Bible  women 
and  kindergarten  teachers  are  to  be  improved  in  everv 
way  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  have  been  giv 
ing  annually  about  ¥30,000  for  church  purposes.  The 
average  per  member  is  above  Y12,  which  places  the  Church 
among  the  leaders  in  this  line.  There  is  only  one  fully 
self-supporting  church,  hov/ever.  This  small  number  of 
self-supporting  churches  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  self-support  is  high.  Only  a  church  that 
j.s  able  to  raise  ¥100  per  month  for  pastor's  salary  and  in 
addition  all  other  expenses  is  considered  self-supporting. 

Woman's  work  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  Evangel 
ical  Church.  There  are  twenty  Bible  women  in  the  service 
and  forty-five  kindergarten  teachers  in  twenty  kindergar 
tens  carry  on  this  important  work.  There  is  a  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  in  thirty  of  the  churches.  The  mem 
bership  of  this  progressive  organization  is  over  500.  All 
the  officers  are  Japanese  women. 

At  the  present  time  negotiations  for  church  union  be 
tween  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  are  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  Should 
the  union  be  consummated,  the  question  would  still  re 
main  whether  the  two  churches  in  Japan  could  unite.  The 
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United  Brethren  pastors  in  Japan  are  trained  in  Doshi- 
sha.  The  Evangelical  men  receive  their  education  at 
Aoyama.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  union  of  the  two  churches  under  the  circum 
stances  is  a  question  which  will  require  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

FREE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Nippon  Jiyu  Mesodisto  Kyokwai 

The  work  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church  was  begun  in 
1896  by  Mr.  Kakihara  at  Fukura  on  the  island  of  Awaji. 
In  the  same  year  the  well  known  Rev.  Teikichi  Kawabe 
was  appointed  missionary  in  charge  of  the  work.  In  1903 
Rev.  Kawabe  opened  work  in  Osaka  and  since  that  time 
Osaka  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  Rev.  Kawabe  also  started  the  Bible  Training 
School  for  Christian  workers  in  Osaka.  In  1918  Rev.  Te- 
tsuji  Tsuchiyama  returned  from  America  and  was  ap 
pointed  head  of  the  Training  School.  Under  his  leader 
ship  the  school  was  enlarged  and  new  buildings  were 
erected.  The  annual  conference  was  organized  in  1923, 
Rev.  Kawabe  being  elected  the  General  Superintendent  ot 
the  Japan  Free  Methodist  Church.  In  1932,  knowing  the 
financial  crisis  confronting  the  Church  in  America,  the 
Japanese  took  a  momentous  step.  They  decided  to  be 
come  entirely  self-supporting,  requesting  that  the  money 
which  had  been  sent  to  Japan  be  given  to  China,  where 
the  need  was  greater.  Since  that  time  all  the  work  in 
Japan  with  the  exception  of  the  Training  School  has  been 
entirely  supported  by  the  Japanese  church.  The  Japan 
Free  Methodist  Church  carries  on  work  in  twenty-eight 
centers,  including  Korea  and  Manchukuo;  it  has  twenty 
Bible  women;  its  membership  is  2,450;  there  are  40  Sun 
day  Schools,  with  2.552  scholars.  The  Training  School  has 
six  professors  and  twenty-nine  students.  The  members 
contributed  Y41.000  during  1936,  an  average  per  member 
ol  Y19.24. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  JAPAN 
Kirisuto   Yukai 

Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends  arrived  in 
Japan  fifty  years  ago  and  the  anniversary  was  properly 
observed  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  1936.  Prepara 
tions  for  the  meetings  had  been  made  with  care,  the 
financing  was  adequate,  attendance  while  not  large  was 
felt  to  be  indicative  of  the  real  strength  of  Friends  in 
Japan.  A  delegation  of  Friends  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  added  much  inspiration  to  the  gather 
ing.  A  modest  history  of  the  fifty  year  period  was  pub 
lished. 

The  Friends  have  only  eight  organized  meetings  in 
Japan.  Of  these  one  is  located  in  Tokyo  and  the  other 
seven  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture.  Ibaraki  Prefecture  is  the 
center  of  intense  nationalism.  It  is  not  surprising  there 
fore  that  the  report  of  the  Friends  as  published  in  the 
National  Christian  Council  Year  Book  should  be  the  story 
of  decreased  attendance  in  the  services  and  in  the  Sun 
day  Schools  and  of  smaller  income  from  the  churches. 
The  total  membership  is  636. 

Friends  have  traditional  peace  principles.  These  prin 
ciples,  however,  have  not  been  brought  to  the  test  in 
Japan  until  the  outbreak  of  the  China  troubles  in  July. 
1937.  How  have  the  Friends  reacted?  It  is  too  early  to 
make  a  definite  statement,  but  the  following  sentence 
quoted  from  a  report  is  highly  significant.  "The  present 
strong  nationalistic  sentiment  has  caught  up  some  of 
their  number  and  expressed  itself  in  the  desire  to  be  free 
from  traditions  started  in  other  lands  and  at  other  times. 
Perhaps  the  present  is  not  a  propitious  time  for  the 
Quaker  message." 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 

Nippon  Fukuin  Ruteru  Kyokai 
The  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan  began  with  the  arrival 
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of  its  first  missionaries,  Revs.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer  and  R.  B. 
Perry  in  1892,  which  gives  it  a  much  shorter  history  than 
that  of  other  leading  denominations.  The  present  Mis 
sion  represents  a  combination  of  the  interests  and  per 
sonnel  of  what  were  formerly  three  Missions,  the  United 
Synod  of  the  South,  the  American  Danish,  and  the  Gen 
eral  Council,  to  which  was  later  added  the  Icelandic 
Synod. 

The  present  organization  of  the  church  is  autonomous/ 
the  ordained  missionaries  being  ex  officio  full  voting 
members  in  the  Annual  Convention  and  in  the  Minister- 
ium.  The  Executive  Board,  however,  is  constituted  of 
four  Japanese  and  four  missionaries.  This  body  has  in 
effect  greater  power  and  responsibility  than  the  Conven 
tion  as  such,  though  final  authority  resides  in  the  Con 
vention.  All  dealings  with  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  are 
by  the  Board's  requirement  carried  on  through  the  Mis 
sion  organization,  and  by  the  same  authority  in  matters 
of  finance  the  Mission  is  given  the  right  of  approval  or 
rejection. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan  has  made  commendable 
progress,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Accord 
ing  to  the  statistics  for  the  year,  ending  December,  1936, 
the  total  membership  was  4,631,  representing  42  churches 
and  preaching  places.  Of  these  seven  were  self-support 
ing,  three  others  one-half  self-supporting.  Sixty-seven 
Sunday  Schools  report  an  enrolment  of  3,776  boys  and 
girls.  Of  a  total  working  budget  of  Y44/749.92,  the 
churches'  contribution,  especially  towards  self-support 
was  Y6.660,  while  the  Mission  subsidy  was  Y38.089.92.  How 
ever,  the  contributions  from  the  churches  for  all  purposes 
amounted  to  Y21.870.  The  figures  given  for  membership, 
self-support  and  general  contributions  are  just  about 
double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan 
includes  Kyushu  Gakuin  (Kumamoto)  for  boys  with  a 
present  enrolment  of  763,  Kyushu  Jo  Gakuin  (Kurna- 
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moto)  for  girls  with  an  enrolment  of  315,  and  Japan  Lu 
theran  Theological  Seminary  (Tokyo)  which  usually  has 
about  20  students.  The  first  named  was  established  in 
1910,  the  Seminary  about  the  same  time,  although  offici 
ally  recognized  in  1915  and  the  Girls'  school  about  1925. 

Social  service  work  includes  the  Jiaien  at  Kumamoto, 
which  is  an  Old  Folks  Home,  a  Rescue  Home,  Nursery 
School  and  Orphanage;  the  Home  for  Aged  Poor,  located 
in  Suginami  Ku,  Tokyo,  and  Bethany  Home,  located  in 
Honjo,  Tokyo,  an  institution  which  aims  to  provide  a 
home  for  widows  with  children. 

JAPAN  METHODIST  PROTESTANT   CHURCH 

Mifu    Kyokwai 

Prior  to  the  depression,  the  Japan  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  was  making  average  progress  and  was  being  con 
ducted  as  the  usual  mission-aided  conference.  There  had 
been  some  talk  in  the  conference  about  working  for  an 
independent  and  self-supporting  status,  but  nothing  very 
definite  had  been  done.  Then  came  the  depression,  hit 
ting  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  most  severely  about 
five  years  ago.  Funds  from  the  mission  were  greatly  re 
duced  and  when  no  assurance  of  regular  support  for  the 
future  could  be  given,  the  conference  heroically  decided 
to  assume  entire  self-support,  except  for  property  which 
is  still  held  by  the  mission  shadan. 

A  final  lump  sum  of  ¥20,000,  distributed  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  was  given  by  the  mission  for  the  retirement  of 
pastors  and  other  expenses  necessitated  by  the  sudden 
change  in  policy.  A  Finance  Committee  of  eight  has  been 
appointed  to  administer  all  funds.  Money  is  raised  by 
this  Committee  for  the  aid  of  work  in  a  few  places. 

The  mission  no  longer  has  any  work  of  its  own.  It  is 
true  that  the  Middle  School  at  Nagoya  and  the  Girls' 
School  at  Yokohama  are  still  mission  institutions,  but 
plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Zaidan  Hojin  for  both 
schools  are  well  advanced.  All  kindergartens,  six  in  num- 
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ber,  and  the  country  stations  conducted  by  the  mission, 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  conference.  Most  of  the 
country  stations,  however,  have  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  kindergartens  and  the  twenty  churches  connected 
with  the  conference  have  survived. 

It  has  been  a  hard  struggle.  Pastors  have  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  greatly  reduced  salaries;  expensive  evan 
gelistic  efforts  have  been  impossible.  With  the  exception 
of  two  churches,  conditions  on  the  whole  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  mission  aid.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  conference  has  not  received  a  single 
sen  from  the  mission  with  the  exception  of  the  adjust 
ment  grant  of  Y20.000  and  the  properly  upkeep  fund. 
During  these  three  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  150 
baptisms  per  year  and  the  total  membership  has  grown  to 
nearly  3,000.  The  lone  male  missionary  has  been  serving 
the  Na^oya  Middle  School  church  as  pastor  and  reports 
104  baptisms  for  the  year. 

And  now  the  union  of  the  three  Methodist  bodies  in 
America  is  in  the  offing.  How  will  it  effect  the  Methodist 
Protestant  work  in  Japan?  As  far  as  the  mission  is  con 
cerned,  there  is  no  question.  But  the  Japan  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  Having 
achieved  self-support  and  independence,  the  church  is 
not  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  churches  in  America. 
The  Japan  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  as  yet  taken 
no  action.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
matter  of  union  with  the  larger  Japan  Methodist  Church 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  at  the  present.  Union  may 
come,  but  it  will  not  be  for  some  years  at  the  least. 

OST    ASIEN    MISSION 

Fukyu  Fukuin  Kyokai 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Continental  Europe  in  con 
trast  to  the  Greek  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
have  made  comparatively  little  contribution  to  the  Chris 
tian  work  in  Japan.  The  Finnish  Lutheran  Mission,  th" 
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Liebenzeller  Mission  and  the  Ost  Asien  Mission  are  carry 
ing  on  work  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  but  all  three  are 
small  organizations.  In  1876  Dr.  Ernst  Buss  published  a 
book,  entitled  "Die  Christliche  Mission,  Ihre  Principielle 
Berechtigung  und  Praktische  Durchfiihring."  In  this 
book  Dr.  Buss  attacked  the  prevailing  conceptions  about 
missionary  work  and  also  outlined  a  new  program.  Some 
of  the  main  ideas  as  enunciated  in  the  book  are  as  follows: 

1.  Missionary  work  should  be  the  undertaking  of  the 
whole  church,  and  not  of  societies,  such   as  still  exist  in 
Germany  even  today. 

2.  Denominational  lines  are  to  be  discarded. 

3.  Missionary  endeavor  must  begin  among  the  highly 
civilized  peoples  (Kulturvolkern)  and  not  among  the  un 
civilized  peoples.    Hence  Asia  is  the  proper  place  to  begin 
missionary  work. 

4.  Only  missionaries  of  the  highest  scholastic  attain 
ments  should  be  sent  out. 

5.  The  work  must  be  done  "von  oben  nach  unten,"  i.e. 
it  should  start  among  the  intellectual  classes  and  gradu 
ally  penetrate  to  the  other  classes  of  society. 

Dr.  Buss  had  no  intention  of  starting  a  new  missionary 
society,  but  when  the  churches  and  missionary  organiza 
tions  of  his  day  refused  to  accept  the  principles  he  taught, 
a  new  missionary  organization  came  into  being.  It  was 
organized  in  1884  in  Weimar  and  was  called  "Allgemeiner 
Protestantischer  Missionsverein."  Later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ost  Asien  Mission.  Dr.  Wilfried  Spinner,  the 
first  missionary,  arrived  in  Japan  in  1885. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1887  and  was  called 
Fukyu  Fukuin  Kyokwai  or  General  Evangelical  Church. 
At  present  there  are  seven  churches  with  a  membership 
of  471.  Theological  seminaries  were  opened  in  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  and  in  the  same  cities  schools  in  which  the  German 
language  was  taught  were  also  carried  on  for  a  time.  At 
present  none  of  these  schools  are  in  operation. 

The  world  war,  the  German  money   inflation,   and  the 
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post-war  difficulties  in  Germany  have  all  helped  to  retard 
the  growth  of  this  church.  While  the  Fukyu  Fukuin  Kyo- 
kwai  itself  has  not  grown  very  much,  it  has  exerted  an 
unquestionably  strong  influence  on  other  churches.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Japan. 
The  Ost  Asien  Mission  was,  as  some  one  has  put  it,  "the 
first  attempt  of  Liberal  Christianity  to  cooperate  in  miss- 
Fion  work  in  accordance  with  its  own  convictions."  This 
attempt  was  regarded  by  many  churches  in  Japan  as 
rather  heretical  and  disturbing.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  are  indications  that  the  Fukyu  Fukuin 
Kyokwai  is  becoming  more  warmly  evangelistic. 

SCANDINAVIAN  AMERICAN  ALLIANCE 
Nihoji  Domei  Kirisuto  Kyokwai 

The  Scandinavian  American  Alliance  Mission  is  an 
American  organization,  drawing  its  support  largely  from 
the  Scandinavian  people  in  the  United  States.  A  very 
cmr.il  contribution  is  also  derived  from  Sweden.  It  is  pro 
posed  to  change  the  name  of  the  Mission  to  Evangelical 
Alliance  Mission.  A  Japanese  church,  known  generally 
as  the  Domei  Kyokwai  has  been  organized  in  connection 
w'th  the  Mission. 

The  work  was  established  in  1891.  It  was  the  purpose  cf 
the  first  missionaries  to  locate  in  the  most  isolated  and 
difficult  sections  of  Japan,  and  consequently  we  find  Do 
mei  churches  in  the  mountainous  Hida  regions  of  Gifu 
Prefecture,  in  the  Idzu  peninsula  and  also  in  the  islands 
of  Oshima  and  Niijima,  off  the  Idzu  coast.  The  Domei 
Church  maintains  seventeen  congregations  of  which  four 
are  self-supporting.  The  membership  for  1936  is  968.  Slow 
progress  in  evangelistic  work  is  reported.  The  self-sup 
porting  churches  are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  maintain 
themselves,  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the  Far  East  be 
ing  given  as  the  reason. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  last  year  was  the  union 
of  the  Japanese  work  of  the  Liebenzeller  Mission  with 
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that  of  the  Domei  Church.  The  Liebenzeller  Mission  is 
an  independent  German  missionary  organization  which 
has  been  carrying  on  a  flourishing  work  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  Japan  in  1928 
and  work  was  begun  in  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  Hachioji  and 
Ishikawa,  Fukushima  Prefecture. 

THE  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST   CHURCH 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  was  established  in 
Japan  in  1896.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the 
"Church"  and  "Mission,"  as  the  church  is  one  unified 
world  organization.  The  world  conference  is  divided  into 
twelve  "division  conferences." 

The  Japan  Union  Mission  includes  Japan  proper,  Sag- 
halien,  Formosa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  under  Japan 
ese  Mandate.  Japan  proper  is  divided  into  four  local  mis 
sions,  Hokkaido,  Kanto-Tohoku,  Kansai-Chukoku  and 
Kyushu.  There  are  44  churches  with  a  membership  of 
1,145  baptized  church  members  and  1,365  Sabbath  School 
members. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  in  Japan,  as  in 
other  countries,  is  working  along  four  lines — evangelistic, 
educational,  publishing,  and  medical. 

In  1937,  the  evangelistic  forces  baptized  126  persons,  a 
larger  number  than  ever  before.  The  year  was  marked  by 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  who  are 
enthusiastically  joining  the  "Win  One"  movement,  each 
endeavoring  to  win  one  person  each  year. 

The  publishing  work  has  had  its  most  prosperous  year. 
The  colporteurs  sold  health  and  evangelistic  literature 
amounting  to  ¥27,440.  Adding  to  this  the  sales  to  the  laity 
ond  to  churches  in  foreign  lands  and  Chosen  a  record- 
breaking  figure  for  the  year  of  ¥74,079  was  reached. 
During  the  year  the  magazine,  entitled  "Signs  of  the 
Times"  (Jicho)  was  enlarged  to  include  an  abundance  of 
material  on  health  in  addition  to  spiritual  articles,  and  as 
a  result  the  sales  were  increased  from  8,000  a  month  to* 
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13.300. 

Through  the  medical  department  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist  Church  is  making  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
present  emphasis  upon  health  in  Japan.  In  the  program 
of  general  health  education  the  magazine,  Kenko  to  Jin- 
sci  i Life  and  Health)  is  playing  an  important  part  and  is 
being  increasingly  recommended  by  government  officials 
nnd  teachers  as  a  practical  health  journal.  The  Tokyo 
Sanitarium-Hospital  has  had  its  best  year,  and  plans  are 
be.mn?  laid  for  an  increase  in  its  capacity.  The  spring  of 
1938  will  see  the  opening  of  the  Nunobiki  Sanitarium- 
Hospital  in  Kobe.  It  is  hoped  that  this  institution  in  the 
Kwansai  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a  work  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tokyo  Sanitarium-Hospital. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  in  Japan  carries 
on  an  interesting  program  of  industrial  education  for 
young  men  in  the  Nihon  Saniku  Gakuin,  located  at  Nara- 
ha  in  Chiba  prefecture.  In  this  institution,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  balanced  education  of  the  head,  heart  and 
hand  is  offered.  More  boys  apply  for  admission  than  can 
be  accommodated,  and  added  facilities  are  greatly  needed. 
Items  of  special  interest  for  1937  are  as  follows: 

a  i  Agriculture.  A  farmer  with  both  technical  training 
and  practical  experience  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
educational  principles  of  the  school  and  bought  a  piece  of 
land  adjoining  Saniku  Gakuin.  He  is  now  associated  with 
Dr.  Webber,  the  principal,  on  a  half-time  basis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  farm.  New  plans  are  being  carried  out 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  school  and  the  students  as 
well  as  to  the  rural  community.  A  meeting  was  recently 
held  at  the  school  attended  by  seventy-five  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  Contacts  of  this  kind 
ore  paving  the  way  for  a  wider  service  to  the  community, 
and  will  open  up  opportunities  to  give  the  Christian  mes 
sage  as  well. 

b)  Woodworking.  The  school  buildings  were  erected 
by  the  students,  and  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  tho 
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manufacture  of  furniture  has  been  substituted  as  an 
activity.  A  student  salesman  solicits  orders  from  the 
neighboring  communities.  One  of  the  highest  jobs  has 
been  the  supplying  of  furniture  for  the  new  Kisarazu 
Police  station. 

c)  Painting.  This  department  painted  the  buildings 
of  the  school  and  also  finished  the  furniture  made  in  the 
shop.  Recently  this  department  has  also  launched  out 
and  is  making  and  selling  signboards  for  nearby  mer 
chants.  A  recent  order  just  secured  calls  for  the  painting 
of  two  buildings  of  the  public  school  at  Naraha. 

The  reorganized  girls'  division  of  the  Nihon  Saniku  Ga- 
kuin  which  is  located  at  Ogikubo,  Tokyo,  is  prospering 
and  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  same  educational 
principles  as  are  followed  at  Naraha.  The  types  of  work 
include  the  making  of  kimono,  working  in  the  publishing- 
house,  secretarial  and  treasurer  work  in  the  Union  head 
quarters  and  work  for  women. 

JAPAN  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH 

Nihon  Kirisuto  Dobo  Kyokioai 

Marked  progress  in  equipment,  organization  and  exten 
sion  of  work  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Japan  United 
Brethren  Church  during  the  past  five  years.  New  work 
was  opened  at  three  places.  Two  aided  churches  became 
self-supporting,  five  new  kindergartens  were  started  and 
eight  new  chapels  and  church  buildings  and  three  par 
sonages  were  erected.  At  present  there  are  twenty-five 
organized  churches,  eight  of  which  are  self-supporting, 
with  a  membership  of  3,050.  Thirty-four  Sunday  Schools 
have  an  enrolment  of  2,530  children  and  seventeen  kin 
dergartens  take  care  of  nearly  six  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
During  the  five  years  the  church  membership  has  in 
creased  twenty-two  per  cent,  but  the  actual  resident 
membership  showed  a  gain  of  only  three  per  cent.  This 
indicates  one  of  the  problems  that  the  smaller  denomina 
tions  are  facing.  The  average  attendance  at  Sunday 
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School  decreased  by  nine  per  cent,  causing  some  concern 
among  the  leaders  of  religious  education  in  the  church. 
Total  contributions  during  the  same  period  gained  by 
thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  Japan  United  Brethren  Church  has  had  several 
fine  contacts  recently  with  the  world  fellowship.  Bishop 
G.  D.  Batdorf  and  party  on  a  visit  to  the  mission  fields  of 
the  Far  Esst  spent  some  time  in  Japan  and  gave  much 
inspiration  to  the  church.  Later  Rev.  C.  Yasuda,  general 
secretary  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Japan, 
attended  the  General  Conference  held  in  America  and 
also  the  great  conferences  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Japan  United  Brethren  Church,  although  listed 
among  the  smaller  churches,  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  a 
United  Christian  Church  for  Japan.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  the  church  in  all  directions,  so  that  when 
the  much-to-bc-desired  result  is  achieved,  the  United 
Brethren  Church  may  not  prove  to  be  a  hindrance,  but  a 
real  asset  in  the  United  Church.  In  the  meantime  negotia 
tions  for  union  are  being  carried  on  by  the  United  Breth 
ren  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Should  that  union  materialize,  a  real  problem 
will  arise  in  Japan.  The  United  Brethren  Church  trains 
its  ministers  in  Doshisha  Theological  School  and  as  a  re 
sult  has  acquired  more  or  less  of  a  Congregational  bent. 
The  Evangelical  Church  on  the  other  hand  sends  its  semi 
nary  students  to  Aoyama,  and  is  therefore  more  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Japan  Methodist  Church.  In  case  a 
union  is  consummated  in  America,  should  the  two 
churches  in  Japan  unite,  or  should  they  carry  on  as  sepa 
rate  bodies  until  a  United  Church  is  formed,  or  should 
they  join  the  larger  churches  with  which  they  are  affili 
ated  in  theological  training? 

CHOSEN  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

Chosen  Kirisuto  Kyokwai 
Korea  was    formally   annexed  to  Japan  in  1910.   Even 
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before  that  date  large  numbers  of  Koreans,  especially 
students,  began  to  flock  to  Japan.  Since  the  annexation 
the  tide  of  immigration  has  risen  to  new  heights.  Hun 
dreds  of  thousands  have  come.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  half  a  million  Koreans  in  Japan  proper  at  the 
present  time.  Osaka  has  a  Korean  population  of  170,000. 
In  Tokyo  there  are  at  least  50,000.  Nagoya  claims  another 
40,000. 

In  1907  the  Korean  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  opened  in  Tokyo. 
In  1909  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea  sent  a  pastor 
to  Tokyo  to  minister  to  the  Koreans  living  there.  In  1912 
this  work  became  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Presby 
terian  and  Methodist  Councils.  In  1918  two  Korean 
pastors  who  had  been  sent  to  Kobe  for  post-graduate 
study,  opened  a  small  church  for  the  many  Koreans  liv 
ing  in  the  Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto  area.  In  1925  the  National 
Christian  Council  in  Korea  took  over  the  work.  In  1927 
a  Korean  worker  was  also  sent  to  the  city  of  Fukuoka, 
supported  by  the  Korean  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  continued  to  work 
there  until  1933  when  diminishing  income  forced  his  re 
call. 

From  1923  onward  the  Federation  of  Christian  Missions 
in  Japan  appointed  a  committee  annually  to  solicit 
contributions  for  this  work,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
from  Y500  to  Yl,000  each  year.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Baptist  Mission,  the  Yotsuya  Mission,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  no  doubt  many  other  groups 
have  sought  to  minister  in  spiritual  and  other  ways  to 
the  Koreans  living  in  Japan. 

The  most  significant  fact,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  work  among  the  Koreans  in  Japan  was  the  decision 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  to  undertake  this 
work,  and  in  1927  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Young  were  station 
ed  in  Kobe.  In  accordance  with  an  understanding  made 
between  the  National  Christian  Council  in  Korea  and  Mr. 
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Young,  he  was  to  supervise  the  work  carried  on  by  th>- 
three  pastors  appointed  by  the  Council  in  Tokyo,  Osaka 
rnd  Fukuoka.  The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  was  begun  under  great  difficulties  in  the  city  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1928.  Since  then  it  has  spread  over  the 
empire,  reaching  out  to  all  communities  where  Koreans 
congregate  in  any  large  numbers.  Its  most  northern  field 
is  Sapporo  which  was  opened  in  1929.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  church  work,  Sunday  Schools,  Kindergartens,  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools,  Christian  Endeavor  organizations 
and  Women's  Missionary  Societies. 

By  1934  the  work  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  became  possible  to  organize  the  Chosen  Christian 
Church  in  Japan.  In  February  of  that  year  representa 
tives  from  the  churches  met  in  Osaka  and  drew  up  a 
constitution  for  the  newly  organized  church.  In  regard 
to  this  church  Rev.  Young  writes  in  his  report  for  1937 
a.s  follows:  "It  is  with  gratitude  that  we  report  on  the 
growing  ability  of  the  church  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  its  duties  are 
being  discharged  with  care  and  thoroughness.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  church  is  young  and  many  of 
its  members  poor  and  because  of  this,  it  will  need  outside 
financial  assistance  for  some  time.  Self-support  is  in 
creasing,  but  necessarily  not  very  rapidly." 

Previous  to  1937  the  Korean  pastors,  employed  by  the 
mission  and  the  local  churches  in  Japan,  received  their 
ordinations  from  their  home  churches  in  Korea.  In  1937, 
however,  the  Chosen  Christian  Church  of  Japan  ordain 
ed  its  first  applicants  for  the  ministry.  In  May  Mr.  Pong 
Kyu  Kim.  a  recent  graduate  from  the  Presbyterian  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  Tokyo,  was  ordained  and  inducted  into 
the  congregation  at  Yawata.  Mr.  In  Bong  Chyu.  graduate 
of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Kobe,  was  ordained  and 
inducted  into  the  new  congregation  at  Toyohashi. 

The  statistics  for  1937  as  included  in  the  annual  report 
will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  excellent  work  carried 
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on  by  the  Chosen  Christian  Church  in  Japan. 

Ordained  ministers  13 

Unordained  male  evangelists  2 

Male  student  evangelists  ..  7 

Church  officials  ..  286 

Bible  women  ..  28 

Baptized  during  the  year....  200 

Total  adherents  ..  3,511 

Churches: 

Organized  congregations 13 

Churches  without  elders  42 

Kindergartens    .  5 

pupils  ..  209 

Sunday  Schools  65 

pupils  ..  ..  2,346 

Vacation    Bible    Schools    .  64 

pupils  ..  ..  2,383 
Total  Church  offerings  ..                         ....¥39,288.45 

GENERAL    TRENDS 

The  Christian  church  in  Japan,  as  Dr.  H.  Kozaki  fre 
quently  pointed  out,  has  been  marked  by  three  character 
istics  which  distinguish  it  from  the  church  in  other  re 
ceiving  lands.  These  outstanding  characteristics  are  (a) 
a  remarkable  leadership,  (b)  the  appeal  of  Christianity 
to  the  intelligent  elements  in  Japanese  society  and  <o 
an  unusual  measure  of  self-support. 

The  Christian  movement  in  Japan  has  certainly  pro 
duced  a  remarkable  group  of  leaders.  Such  men  as  Nii- 
jima,  Sawayama,  Uemura,  Ibuka,  Miyagawa,  Ebina, 
Kozaki,  Honda,  Yamamuro  and  Kcigawa,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  striking  leaders,  are  comparable  to  the  lead 
ership  of  the  Christian  movement  in  any  land.  These 
men  and  others  like  them  were  truly  giants  in  their  abili 
ty  to  accomplish  large  things.  At  the  present  time,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  Christian  leaders  in 
Japan  who  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  their  col- 
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leagues.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
quality  of  leadership  has  deteriorated.  Rather  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  level  of  ability  has  been 
elevated.  While  in  former  days  a  few  men  with  unusual 
force  have  stood  out  like  great  mountain  peaks,  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  uniformity  in 
general  ability  and  training. 

The  church  in  Japan,  as  Dr.  Kozaki  has  indicated,  still 
makes  its  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  intellectuals  of 
Japan.  In  general  it  is  true  that  students,  teachers,  pro 
fessional  men  and  women  have  responded  most  heartily 
to  the  Christian  message.  In  other  words  contrary  *" 
what  has  happened  in  other  mission  fields,  Christianity 
has  come  from  the  top  down.  The  farmers,  the  fisher 
men,  the  merchants,  the  laborers  and  the  social  outcasts, 
these  great  areas  of  Japanese  life,  have  thus  far  been 
practically  untouched  by  the  Christian  movement.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  however,  whether  Christianity  can  really 
succeed  in  Japan,  unless  it  also  is  able  to  win  the  masses  of 
the  empire.  The  challege  that  Dr.  Kagawa  is  constantly 
throwing  out  to  the  church  not  to  forget  the  work  among 
the  fishermen  and  to  organize  some  effort  to  reach  the 
various  guilds;  and  the  expanding  work  among  the  thirty 
million  farmers  of  Japan,  promoted  by  Kagawa,  Sugi- 
yama,  Fujisaki,  Kurihara  and  others — these  are  whole 
some  indications  that  the  church  in  Japan  is  alive  to 
the  situation. 

Self-support  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
work  in  Japan  received  much  emphasis,  and  it  must  bo 
said  that  considerable  success  has  been  achieved.  Accord 
ing  to  the  report  in  the  Year  Book  issued  by  the  National 
Christian  Council,  in  the  twenty-six  denominations  listed, 
of  the  1926  churches  950,  or  just  about  one  half,  are 
self-supporting.  In  addition  there  are  several  denomina 
tions  which  are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  which  are  still  receiving  aid  from  the  Boards,  the 
amount  contributed  directly  to  the  support  of  the  church 
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work  is  rapidly  decreasing.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  But 
the  emphasis  on  self-support  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  In  some  instances  the  impression  is  given  that 
the  attaining  of  self-support  and  not  the  salvation  of  men 
was  the  primary  issue. 

The  constant  emphasis  on  giving  in  order  to  attain 
self-support  has  alienated  some  from  the  church.  It 
has  also  helped  to  maintain  the  non-church  groups  of 
Christians  where  finance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  main 
issue.  It  has  also  made  the  church  in  Japan  primarily 
a  city  church  where  self-support  is  more  easily  achiev 
ed  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas.  In 
fact  the  whole  matter  of  self-support  needs  to  be  re- 
studied.  When  a  church  is  self-supporting  largely  be 
cause  the  pastor  is  engaged  in  outside  work,  or  when  0113 
or  two  wealthy  members  assume  the  full  financial  res 
ponsibility  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  such  a  church 
is  in  reality  entitled  to  be  placed  among  the  self-support 
ing  churches.  Or  when  a  church  merely  to  maintain  its 
position  in  a  conference  puts  forth  the  claim  that  it  is  a 
self-supporting  church,  although  it  dees  not  begin  to  con 
tribute  the  salary  to  which  the  pastor  is  entitled,  or 
when  a  church  is  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet  without 
any  vision  to  reach  out  to  the  millions  of  people  who  arc 
not  Christians,  the  whole  matter  of  self-support  raises  a 
rerious  question  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  student  of 
the  church  in  Japan. 

In  recent  years  the  church  in  Japan  has  received  the 
impress  of  two  movements  from  abroad  in  regard  to 
which  a  word  must  be  said.  These  two  movements  are  the 
Barthian  influence  and  the  impact  of  the  Oxford  Group. 

IJAKTIIIAN    IMLt  i:\(  I- 

When  one  recalls  the  crises  through  which  Japan  has 
been  passing  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  teachings  of  Karl  Barth  should 
find  fertile  soil  in  this  country.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
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years  since  "The  Theology  of  Crisis"  was  introduced  into 
Japan.  The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Earth's  teach 
ing  or  the  period  when  this  teaching  was  merely  a  new 
fashion  has  completely  passed  away.  What  remains  at 
the  present  time  is  the  result  of  the  constant  sifting  of 
thought,  and  represents  the  maturer  judgment  of  the 
Japanese  leaders. 

The  Barthian  influence  is  still  rather  wide,  extending 
through  various  denominations.  As  one  would  expect, 
its  influence  is  strongest  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  and  the  Nippon  Shingakko  is  in  a  certain  sense 
the  center  of  the  influence.  But  even  in  such  churches  a^ 
the  Kumiai  (Congregational)  there  arc  pastors  who 
follow  Barth.  Many  theological  professors  have  changed 
tlicir  view-points  under  Earth's  influence.  Quite  a  few 
younger  ministers  and  theological  students,  especially  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  are  greatly  interested  in 
Barthian  theology. 

Special  phases  of  the  Barthian  influence  in  Japan  at 
present  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

<a»  Just  as  Barth  himself  parted  from  his  formor 
friends.  Gogarten  and  Brunner,  so  ci  similar  tendency  is 
noticeable  here.  There  are  some  of  course  who  wish  to 
follow  Barth  very  closely.  This  group  has  recently 
started  a  new  magazine,  entitled  "The  Word  of  the 
Cross".  Others,  however,  accepting  Earth's  viewpoint  in 
a  broad  sense,  wish  to  walk  rather  independently  from 
him. 

ib>  Books  concerning  the  Barthian  movement  are  not 
published  to  the  same  extent  that  they  were  formerly. 
A  translation  of  Earth's  "Credo"  has  the  best  sale  in 
Japr.n.  A  translation  of  Earth's  sermons  has  just  come 
out. 

<o  Although  the  publication  of  Barthian  books  has 
decreased,  his  influence  has  begun  to  appear  in  a  differ 
ent  way.  This  influence  is  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
message  of  the  sermon,  in  the  theological  study  of  the 
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Scriptures  and  in  the  Protestant  creeds.  These  tenden 
cies  indicate  that  the  influence  of  Karl  Earth  has  pene 
trated  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Japanese  church. 

OXI OKI)    (JIIOIP   MOVEMENT 

The  Oxford  Group  Movement,  introduced  into  Japan  by 
a  Canadian  missionary  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  has  been 
quietly,  rather  unobtrusively,  seeking  to  build  the  King 
dom  of  God  by  a  full  commitment  of  the  individual  to 
God's  will  in  all  the  details  of  his  life.  There  are  groups 
in  all  parts  of  Japan  from  Sapporo  to  Fukuoka.  In  the 
last  year  groups  were  added  in  Sapporo,  Morioka  and 
Akita.  The  Japan  Team  has  also  helped  to  promote 
groups  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  Formosa  and  North  China. 

All  kinds  of  people  have  been  reached  by  the  Movement. 
In  Japan  the  development  has  been  largely  within  the 
church.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Tokyo  about  ten  pastors 
are  associated  with  the  Group,  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  about  one  hundred  preachers  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  Movement.  During  1937  there  was  a 
great  development  among  students.  A  dozen  schools,  in 
cluding  Kwansai  Gakuin,  Kobe  College,  Kobe  Joshi  Shin- 
gakko,  Kobe  Bible  School,  Doshisha,  Kofu  Eiwa,  Shi- 
zuoka  Eiwa,  Aoyama,  Toyo  Eiwa,  Joshi  Dai,  Tsuda,  Seinan, 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Movement.  A  student  team 
visited  China  during  the  summer  and  a  student  confer 
ence  was  held  at  Gif u  in  November.  The  movement  among 
business  people  is  growing,  but  is  relatively  not  so  strong 
as  that  among  students,  teachers  and  pastors. 

A  feature  of  the  Group  Movement  in  Japan  is  the  cross 
ing  of  all  kinds  of  barriers.  There  are  Koreans,  Formosans, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  a  great  variety  of  Western  people 
in  the  Group  in  this  country.  Persons  holding  greatly  dif 
fering  theological  and  religious  convictions  come  together 
in  closest  fellowship.  Fundamentalist  and  modernist  find 
a  meeting  place  in  one  common  experience  of  God. 

The  extent  of  the  development  of  the  Group  Movement 
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in  Japan  may  be  gauged  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  attend 
ance  at  the  annual  All-Japan  Party.  The  first  party  in 
1C34  was  attended  by  thirty  people.  The  Party  held  last 
year  d937>  at  Iwamurata,  near  Karuizawa,  brought  to 
gether  299  registered  delegates.  In  spite  of  the  excite 
ment  throughout  Japan  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  fight 
ing  in  China,  such  a  large  number  of  people  gathered  for 
.six  days  at  Iwamurata. 

The  Oxford  Group  Movement  in  Japan  whatever  one 
may  think  of  its  methods  must  be  credited  with  having 
brought  much  spiritual  life  and  power  to  many  indivi 
duals.  The  fears  concerning  this  movement  entertained 
by  some  Christian  leaders  have  fortunately  not  material 
ized  thus  far  at  least.  All  in  all  the  influence  of  the 
Group  Movement  on  the  church  in  Japan  has  been  a 
v;holesome  one. 


Only  the  most  optimistic  Christian  leaders  can  sec 
church  union  in  Japan  consummated  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  peak  of  the  present  agitation  for  union 
seems  to  have  been  reached  a  year  or  two  ago.  There  are 
of  course  a  number  of  leaders  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  movement  and  are  giving  themselves  wholeheart 
edly  to  its  achievement,  but  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
Christians  in  Japan  have  not  yet  been  profoundly  stirred. 
There  are  perhaps  two  or  three  denominations  which 
would  vote  in  favor  of  church  union  should  the  occasion 
for  such  a  vote  arise,  but  the  great  majority  of  churches, 
in  spite  of  high  sounding  resolutions,  would  not  be  pre 
pared  to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  at  the  present  time. 
Very  much  laborious  spade  work  must  still  be  done  before 
we  can  sec  the  erection  of  that  stately  edifice,  the  United 
Christian  Church  of  Japan. 

The  All-Japan  Christian  Conference,  held  in  Tokyo, 
in  1935,  created  a  Commission  on  Church  Union.  The  pur 
pose  in  setting  up  the  Commission  was  to  study  the  prob- 
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lem  of  church  union  and  to  present  some  tentative  plan 
for  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  1938.  Twenty  five  pas 
tors  and  laymen,  representing  the  various  denominations, 
were  selected  as  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Com 
mission  organized  itself  into  four  sub-committees:  one  to 
draft  proposals  and  others  on  creed,  organization  and 
finance.  The  Commission  is  not  urging  organic  union 
from  the  beginning,  but  is  rather  suggesting  a  federated 
basis  of  organization,  giving  the  churches  considerable 
autonomy  for  the  present. 

The  proposals  in  regard  to  organization  and  creed  will 
be  presented  to  the  1938  Conference. 

mi:  (  in  u(  H  IN  mi;  c  i  KHI;M   sin  VTION 

In  the  spring  of  1937  five  Japanese  Christian  leaders 
went  to  China  to  meet  with  a  similar  group  of  Chinese 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  better  relations  be 
tween  the  two  nations.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  it 
was  planned  to  hold  another  conference  of  the  same 
nature  in  Japan.  Then  on  July  7th  came  the  incident  in 
North  China.  The  Christians  of  Japan  like  the  great 
majority  of  Japanese  not  only  hoped,  but  also  believed 
that  the  incident  would  be  settled  amicably  in  a  short 
time,  but  as  the  days  passed  and  the  conflagration  grew 
instead  of  subsiding,  the  high  hopes  aroused  by  the  get 
ting  together  of  the  Christians  of  both  countries  were 
shattered. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  China  incident  has  been 
the  tightening  of  the  control  on  the  part  of  the  author 
ities  of  all  groups,  including  the  church,  dealing  at  all 
with  the  thought  life  of  the  people.  A  strict  surveillance 
has  been  placed  upon  all  publications,  and  there  have 
been  magazines  suppressed  and  pages  eliminated  from 
Christian  books.  Police  officers  and  members  of  the  gen 
darmerie  have  visited  pastors  in  their  homes  and  attended 
meetings  at  the  churches.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  and  also  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  the  churches  and  other  Christian  groups,  some 
officer  is  frequently  present.  Questionnaires  touching 
upon  fundamental  matters  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
teen  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  pastors  in  certain  sec 
tions  of  the  empire.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  considering 
the  critical  days  in  which  we  are  living,  the  churches  on 
the  whole  have  been  free  to  carry  on  their  work. 

What  attitude  has  the  Christian  church  in  Japan  taken 
towards  the  present  situation?  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  church  has  accepted  the  situation  and  has  rallied 
to  the  support  of  the  government.  When  the  Japanese 
government  organized  the  Spiritual  Mobilization  Com 
mittee  with  its  emphasis  upon  loyalty  and  thrift,  and 
asked  all  classes  and  groups  of  Japanese  to  respond  with 
eager  support,  the  churches  complied.  Local  committees, 
district  committees  and  general  committees  were  ap 
pointed  by  the  different  Christian  groups.  Patriotic 
prayer  services  were  held,  money  was  raised  for  comfort 
bags  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  wounded  soldiers  were 
visited  at  the  hospitals,  bereaved  families  received  com 
fort  both  in  a  material  and  spiritual  way.  Deputations 
were  sent  to  North  China,  not  only  by  the  National  Chris 
tian  Council,  but  also  by  the  larger  denominations,  to 
organize  work  for  the  soldiers. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  the  Tokyo  Christians 
gathered  in  one  of  the  downtown  churches  for  a  watch- 
night  prayer  service  and  then  fifteen  hundred  marched 
to  the  Imperial  palace  grounds  to  sing  the  national 
anthem  and  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Imperial  family.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
has  been  no  hatred  of  the  Chinese  people;  the  Chinese 
Christians  have  been  constantly  remembered  in  the  inter 
cessions  of  their  Japanese  brethren;  peace  has  been  a 
constant  part  of  the  prayers  of  the  Christians  in  this  lane1. 

What  effect  has  the  China  incident  had  upon  the  act 
ivities  of  the  church?  It  is  still  too  early  to  make  a  de 
finite  statement,  but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
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seems  to  be  as  follows:  Financially  the  churches  appar 
ently  have  not  suffered  thus  far.  The  rapidly  rising  cost 
of  commodities  however  may  effect  the  financial  situation 
in  the  church  eventually.  As  far  as  attendance  is  con 
cerned  there  seems  to  be  a  falling  off.  Many  Christian 
leaders  would  estimate  the  decrease  at  about  ten  per  cent. 
According  to  book  dealers  there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  the  religious  books,  although  no  statis 
tics  are  available.  Street  preaching  and  general  evan 
gelistic  meetings  have  not  entirely  ceased,  but  they  are 
much  more  difficult  to  carry  on.  Dr.  Kagawa  spoke  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  times  in  1937  under  tho  auspices 
of  the  Nation-Wide  Evangelistic  campaign.  He  feels  that 
the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  are  not  as  great  as  they 
were  five  or  six  years  ago.  Industrial  people  are  rather 
too  busy  to  be  much  attracted,  but  rural  people  are  show 
ing  keen  interest. 

Another  noticeable  result  of  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East 
upon  the  church  in  Japan  is  the  acceleration  in  the  pro 
cess  of  making  the  church  Japanese.  The  Japanese  church 
has  achieved  outstanding  success  in  self-government  and 
self-support,  but  in  many  respects  the  church  is  still  a 
western  church.  Much  progress  of  course  has  been  made, 
but  to  the  outsider  the  Japanese  church  must  inevitably 
give  the  impression  that  this  is  a  foreign  institution.  In 
recent  years,  especially,  voices  have  been  raised  in  all  sec 
tions  of  the  church  to  make  the  church  more  truly  an 
indigenous  body.  Pressure  from  without  and  compulsion 
from  within  will  no  doubt  hasten  the  process  in  thes3 
days.  That  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  some  extreme,  and 
often  rather  fantastic  ideas,  should  be  advanced  even  by 
Christian  pastors  is  inevitable. 

Nearly  every  denomination  in  recent  years  has  put  on 
forward  movements  and  evangelistic  campaigns  of  every 
kind.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  activity,  but  one  gets 
the  impression  that  a  heavy  weight  is  resting  upon  the 
church.  There  seems  to  be  no  spontaneous  outburst  of 
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power,  no  victorious  going  over  the  top.  That  seems  tc 
have  been  true  even  in  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Movement.  There  were  several  moments  in  that  Move 
ment  when  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  church  woulrl 
throw  off  the  weights  that  held  her  down  and  step  forth 
in  all  of  her  strength  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God,  but 
such  moments  passed  and  the  church  has  continued  a 
laborious,  uphill  battle  against  terrific  odds.  It  may  be 
that  the  testing  of  these  strenuous  times  will  yet  release 
the  power  inherent  in  the  Japanese  church. 


Chapter  IX 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  FORMOSA 
IN    1937 

Hugh  MacMillan 

(iOVKKNMKM     I»OM(  IKS 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  the  Formosan  people  have  sud 
denly  become  like  .sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  remarked 
a  Formosan  recently.  He  was  commenting  on  the  recent 
movement  to  wipe  out  what  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Island  have  looked  upon  as  their  religion,  and  to 
change  social  customs. 

From  the  end  of  1937  and  the  beginning  of  1938  many 
changes  are  to  take  place  in  the  religious  and  social 
customs  of  Formosans.  In  the  first  place  the  central 
place  of  respect  in  every  home  shall  be  given  to  the  em 
blems  of  national  significance  rather  than  to  the  gods 
formerly  worshipped.  It  is  recommended  that  these  gods 
be  removed.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  retain  something  for 
a  memorial  of  these  long  worshipped  images,  specially 
prepared  pictures  will  be  available.  In  the  case  of  ances 
tral  tablets,  these  may  be  retained,  but  descriptive  term 
inology  will  be  changed,  in  line  with  national  education 
usage. 

To  emphasize  th?  exalted  position  of  the  national 
emblems,  it  is  recommended  that  a  shelf  be  constructed 
a  little  above  the  shelf  used  formerly.  Or.  if  this  is  not 
possible,  the  gods  formerly  occupying  the  central  place 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  national  em 
blems,  and  the  ancestral  tablets  on  the  left  side. 

From  now  on.  the  Japanese  New  Year,  January  first, 
shall  be  observed  and  not  the  old  Chinese  New  Year, 
sometime  in  February.  This  is  in  line  with  government 
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offices,  banks,  business  places,  schools  and  other  public 
institutions. 

From  now  on,  the  slaughter  of  pigs,  etc.  for  big  religious 
feasts  will  be  forbidden  as  a  bad  social  custom.  The 
burning  of  imitation  paper  money,  on  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  spent  annually,  also  is  banned. 
Furthermore  the  practices  of  calling  down  curses  on 
people;  of  self-torture  as  a  part  of  religious  exercises; 
of  the  use  of  magic  as  a  cure  for  sickness,  these  all,  also 
come  under  the  ban.  All  these  changes  are  to  come  with 
1938.  For  not  complying,  fines  will  be  imposed.  The 
familiar  red  strips  of  paper  encasing  Formosan  front 
doors  bearing  classical  writings  to  bring  good  luck,  were 
renewed  this  New  Years,  on  January  first,  to  read  in 
Japanese. 

To  many  who  have  received  or  are  receiving  modern 
education,  these  changes  are  quite  in  line  with  modern 
ideas.  Some  older  people,  staunchly  Oriental  see  it  as  the 
result  of  the  subtle  influence  of  Western  civilization. 
Christians  view  it  with  mixed  feelings  or  see  in  it  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  fundamental  thinking  about 
religion,  together  with  the  need  for  a  spirit  of  evangelism 
more  deep  and  far-reaching  than  ever.  But  tens  01' 
thousands  of  the  ordinary  people  seem  suddenly  swept 
off  their  feet  "as  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  Truly  it  is 
a  time  of  unprecedented  change  in  thought  and  life  for 
the  people  of  Formosa.  In  such  a  time,  and  to  meet 
needs  and  opportunities  such  as  are  presented  here,  what 
Christian  work  is  being  carried  on  and  what  influence  is 
Christianity  exercising  to  make  known  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep? 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC   WORK 

Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  are  at 
work  in  the  Island.  The  former  dates  its  history  back 
about  three  hundred  years,  when  missionaries  came, 
first  from  Holland  and  then  from  Spain.  That  period  of 
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missionary  work  lasted  less  than  half  a  century,  when 
at  the  time  of  a  Chinese  invasion  under  Koxinga  it  came 
to  on  end.  About  two  hundred  years  later,  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  missionaries  came, 
first  from  Spain  again,  and  later  from  the  Pi'jsbyterian 
Church  in  England  and  in  Canada. 

To-day  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  staff  of 
twenty  or  more  foreign  missionaries  who  come  chiefly 
from  Spain.  In  addition  to  evangelistic  work  carried  on 
in  about  thirty  centres  throughout  the  Island,  there  is  a 
secondary  school  for  girls  in  Taihoku,  the  capital  city,  and 
a  home  for  orphans  in  Takao,  the  port  in  the  South.  From 
about  two  years  ago,  the  evangelistic  emphasis  in  educa 
tional  work  has  been  changed  in  line  with  the  national 
educational  policy.  Foreign  missionaries  and  Formosan 
leaders  have,  in  line  with  this  policy,  largely  given  place 
to  Japanese  from  Japan  proper.  Japanese  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  number  427,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  while  Formosan  members  number  more  than 
7.G47.  The  Catholics  have  two  well-built  churches  in  Tai 
hoku  city,  one  in  the  Formosan  section  and  one  in  the 
Japanese  section.  Other  large  centres  also  have  good 
church  buildings. 

PRKSBVTKRIAN    CIH  RCIIES 

Much  the  largest  Christian  work  in  Formosa  is  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and  Canada.  Foreign 
missionaries  from  England  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Island  while  the  work  of  the  missionaries  from  Cana 
da  centres  in  the  north.  The  staffs  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  consist  of  twenty  or  more  men  and  women  in 
cluded,  with  always  two  or  three  on  furlough. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  church  members  and  as  many 
adherents,  (about  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  entire  Formo 
san  population)  belong  to  Presbyterian  congregations  es 
tablished  in  about  two  hundred  towns  and  villages.  Many 
congregations  have  memberships  of  several  hundreds,  but 
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the  majority  are  groups  of  about  a  hundred  people.  All 
the  main  centres  of  population  are  occupied,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  these  can  be  marked  on  the  Christian  church 
map,  but  naturally  all  are  not  equally  active  centres  for 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  gospel.  In  fact  the  majority 
of  members  of  many  congregations  live  some  distance 
outside  the  town  where  their  church  is  located.  They 
walk  or  cycle  in,  or,  in  these  modern  days,  if  they  have 
enough  money,  take  the  local  bus  line  to  service.  These 
congregations  of  country  people  make  rural  evangelism 
a,nd  the  application  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  the  rural 
problem  an  important  work.  This  work  has  scarcely  been 
touched. 

Formosan  Christians  are  fortunate  in  their  church 
buildings.  Scarcely  is  there  a  congregation  in  the  Island 
that  does  not  have  a  place  of  worship  that  is  as  good  or 
even  better  than  the  ordinary  public  buildings.  These  are 
in  almost  all  cases  free  from  debt. 

Solemnity  and  orderliness  are  not  always  characteris 
tic  of  Formosan  services  of  worship,  but  progress  along 
this  line  is  being  made.  The  Formosans'  love  of  singing 
contributes  markedly  to  congregational  meetings. 

For  young  people's  meetings,  or  the  Sunday  school,  the 
Japanese  hymn-book  (sanbika)  is  increasingly  used,  as  is 
the  Japanese  language  for  addresses  or  Bible-story  telling, 
but  in  the  services  for  older  people,  the  Formosan  lan 
guage  is  still  quite  general. 

Educational  work  under  the  Presbyterian  Church  cen 
tres  in  Taihoku  and  Tansui  in  the  North  and  Tainan  in 
the  South.  In  both  Taihoku  and  Tainan  there  are  theo 
logical  colleges.  Foreign  missionaries,  together  with 
Japanese  and  Formosan  pastors  make  up  the  college 
staffs.  Textbooks  are  usually  in  English  or  in  Japanese 
translations  from  English  or  German.  Though  the  stud 
ent  bodies  are  not  large,  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
middle  school  graduates  come  to  supply  leadership  to  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  self-supporting  churches. 
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In  Tansui  and  Tainan  there  are  Bible  schools  for  the 
special  training  of  women  workers  in  the  church  and  in 
the  church  communities. 

In  North  Formosa  the  church  faces  years  of  concern  in 
the  matter  of  leadership  due  to  the  giving  up  of  secondary 
educational  work  in  the  Tansui  Middle  and  Girl's  school. 
Requirements  made  by  government  officials  for  enormous 
increases  in  budgets  and  control  by  the  government, 
together  with  the  cutting  out  of  evangelistic  work,  caused 
the  mission  and  the  church  in  Canada  to  withdraw  from 
its  educational  work  which  they  had  built  up  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
these  two  Christian  schools,  after  so  many  years  of  educ 
ational  work  among  the  Formosan  people  have  been  un 
able  to  continue  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  founded. 
The  schools  are  now  organized  under  a  managing  com 
mittee  to  which  the  provincial  government  makes  a  grant. 

The  girls'  and  boys'  schools  in  Tainan  city  are  carrying 
on  quite  satisfactorily  under  recently  appointed  Japanese 
principals.  The  girls'  school  has  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  two  hundred,  while  that  of  the  boys'  school  exceeds 
four  hundred.  Government  recognition  is  reported  to  be 
forthcoming  for  both  Tansui  and  Tainan  Middle  Schools 
in  the  near  future,  and  also  for  the  Catholic  girls'  school 
in  Taihoku. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Christian  young  people  of 
the  Island  have  shown  considerable  activity.  The  "Tai 
wan  Kirisutokyo  Seinen  Kai"  held  its  fourth  annual  con 
ference  in  July  1937.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  delegates 
(170  men  and  50  women)  attended  from  Presbyterian 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  Island.  The  general  concern 
of  these  Christian  young  people  about  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  present  world  situation  was  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  Japanese  YMCA  has  also  been  laying  foundations 
for  future  work  in  Formosa.  Through  the  activity  and 
consecration  of  their  pioneer  secretary,  a  membership  of 
more  than  three  hundred,  Japanese  and  Formosans,  has 
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been  worked  up.  The  majority  of  these  are  in  Taihoku 
but  other  cities  have  small  groups,  as  well.  Plans  are  be 
ing  made  for  a  YMCA  building  in  Taihoku. 

JAI'ANKSr,     CHRISTIANS 

Japanese  Christians  from  Japan  proper  living  in  the 
Island  total  nearly  four  thousand.  The  largest  group  are 
the  Presbyterians,  numbering  about  fifteen  hundred.  Next 
in  number  are  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Congregation- 
alists  numbering  together  about  one  thousand.  Roman 
Catholics  and  Holiness  groups  together  number  less  than 
a  thousand.  The  Methodist  and  Salvation  Army  groups 
are  also  nearly  equal,  with  about  two  hundred  each. 

While  Japanese  Christians  living  in  Formosa  have  had 
organized  congregations  for  many  years,  the  church  has 
not  made  marked  progress.  Many  Japanese  are  in  the 
civil  service  and  thus  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  one 
place  to  give  stability  to  their  church  connection.  The 
majority  of  Japanese  do  not  consider  Formosa  as  their 
permanent  home  and  therefore  hesitate  to  let  themselves 
get  too  deep  into  the  church  life  lest  the  connection  hold 
them  here  for  life.  Many,  particularly  those  scattered 
through  country  places,  where  Japanese  are  few,  hesitate 
about  making  the  fact  known  that  they  once  were  Chris 
tian. 

Fellowship  between  Japanese  and  Formosan  Chris 
tians  may  be  said  to  be  slightly  on  the  increase.  The  in 
creasing  number  of  Formosans  who  read  and  speak  Jap 
anese  fluently  makes  this  increasingly  possible,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  is  it  yet  realized.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Taihoku  city  has  a  mission  in  the  Formosan 
section  of  the  city  where  both  Japanese  and  Formosans 
attend.  The  Congregational  minister  in  Taihoku  also 
holds  regular  services  for  a  group  of  Formosans.  A  few 
Formosans  also  attend  Japanese  church  services  occa 
sionally. 

Many  Japanese  Christians  come  to  Formosa  with  high 
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ideals  of  doing  Christian  work  among  the  Formosan  peo 
ple,  but  those  who  follow  their  ideals  any  distance  are 
few.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  explained  in  these 
words,  "When  I  came  to  Formosa  I  wanted  to  love  the 
Formosans,  but  I  find  that  the  way  of  love  doesn't  work 
with  these  people.  My  Japanese  friends  tell  me  that  I 
must  exercise  authority  over  them  in  order  to  do  them 
good." 

Very  few  Japanese  Christians  have  ever  set  themselves 
to  learn  the  Formosan  language.  They  think  it  is  un 
necessary.  Granted  the  unnecessity  of  learning  the  lan 
guage  for  daily  use  or  lecturing  among  people  who  in 
creasingly  know  and  use  Japanese,  yet  there  is  nothing 
that  will  impress  the  Formosans  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
Japanese  to  understand  their  viewpoint  like  learning  even 
a  few  words  of  their  native  tongue.  Until  such  an  attitude 
i.s  shown.  Christian  fellowship  of  Japanese  Chris'cians 
with  Formosans  will  be  negligible. 

LAMJl  A<ii;    I'KOIJI.K.MS 

One  of  the  great  handicaps,  up  to  the  present,  to  the 
spread  of  Christian  influence  in  Formosa,  has  been  the 
inability  to  use  the  printed  page.  Three  types  of  printed 
page  have  been  available,  but  there  have  been  none  that 
could  be  u.sccl  widely.  The  Romanized  Amoy  vernacular 
has  been  used  but  only  inside  the  church  circle.  Chinese 
characters  have  been  used,  but  these  could  only  be  read 
by  those  who  received  some  education  in  China,  or  in  the 
few  remaining  private  schools  where  Chinese  characters 
have  been  taught  in  Formosa.  Japanese  is  the  language 
of  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  books.  Increasing  num 
bers  of  people,  thanks  to  the  elementary  schools,  and 
Japanese  language  study  halls,  are  able  to  read  Japanese, 
yet  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Japanese  printed  page 
can  be  used  as  a  medium  for  effective  evangelism.  Unless 
it  is  a  very  special  piece  of  news  of  a  very  real  and  moving 
experience,  ordinary  people,  even  though  they  can  read 
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fluently,  fail  to  get  the  point  through  the  medium  of 
Japanese.  Unless  the  writer  is  a  person  known  to  For- 
mosans  and  loved  by  them,  their  writings  are  not  likely 
to  gain  a  large  number  of  readers.  The  writings  of  certain 
Christian  leaders  from  Japan  proper  who  have  visited 
Formosa  and  left  a  good  impression,  are  read  by  those 
who  happened  to"  hear  a  sermon  or  a  lecture. 

.MEDICAL    MINISTRY 

Through  the  ministry  of  healing,  Christianity  exerts 
steady  influence.  In  the  normal  increase  year  by  year  of 
church  members  through  baptism,  the  number  who  re 
port  having  come  to  faith  in  Christ  through  experience  in 
the  Christian  hospitals  are  not  a  few.  In  fact,  some  miss 
ionaries  have  claimed  that  the  hospitals  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  evangelistic  agencies.  The  late  Dr.  Bar 
clay,  missionary  to  South  Formosa,  is  reported  as  express 
ing  the  wish  that  he  would  at  some  time  find  some  ONE, 
NEW  Christian,  right  out  from  non-Christian  surround 
ings,  who  had  NOT  directly  or  indirectly  through  Chris 
tian  hospital  influence  come  to  his  faith  in  Christ.  Bar 
clay  himself  was  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

There  are  three  Christian  hospitals  in  Formosa,  the 
Shinro  hospital  in  Tainan,  the  Christian  hospital  in  Sho- 
ka,  in  mid  Formosa,  and  the  MacKay  Memorial  hospital 
in  Taihoku.  During  the  past  two  years  the  management 
of  the  first  two  hospitals  has  passed  from  the  mission  to 
the  Formosan  native  church.  With  the  exception  of  on? 
foreign  nurse,  who  continues  to  serve  in  Shoka,  no  for 
eign  doctor  or  nurse  has  any  connection  with  these  two 
hospitals  that  up  to  only  a  year  or  so  ago  were  managed" 
and  operated  by  foreign  missionaries.  Now  these  two  in 
stitutions  are  under  boards  of  managements  directly  re 
sponsible  to  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
South  Formosa.  The  staff,  doctors  and  nurses,  are  For- 
mosans.  While  both  institutions  are  in  the  experimental 
stage  only,  little  can  be  said  yet  of  the  success  of  this  de- 
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\olutionary  step,  but  the  beginnings  give  promise  of  a 
hopeful  future.  When  country  people  come  long  distances 
to  have  well-known,  far-famed  surgeons  like  Landsbo- 
rough  operate  on  them  and  find  that  the  foreign  mission 
aries  are  no  longer  there,  finances  may  drop  off  to  some 
extent,  but  before  long  native  doctors  will  have  made 
known  their  ability  and  Christian  spirit. 

MacKay  Memorial  hospital,  Taihoku,  is  still  a  mission 
institution  in  charge  of  foreign  missionaries.  Once  lo 
cated  in  a  "water-buffalo  pasture  field"  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  it  is  now  on  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the 
Taiwan  shrine,  and  gradually  being  surrounded  by  the 
rapidly  growing  metropolis.  With  nearly  thirty  years  of 
history,  this  hospital  has  very  little  difficulty  in  getting 
patients.  In  addition  to  its  name  as  a  healing  centre, 
rates  are  low  and  cases  worthy  of  charity  are  always  help 
ed,  all  of  which  helps  to  keep  its  eighty  beds  full  and  a 
waiting  list  for  surgical  and  other  attention.  The  brief 
morning  worship  service  where  out-patients,  together  with 
the  hospital  staff,  meet  before  beginning  the  day's  work, 
is  a  well-known  feature.  The  hospital  evangelist  or  one 
of  the  staff  who  leads  the  service,  has  as  large  a  congrega 
tion  as  the  ordinary  minister  in  a  church,  and  usually  H 
is  a  new  congregation  every  morning.  Follow  up  visits  to 
the  patients'  homes  take  the  hospital  evangelist  or  his 
brother  ministers  to  widely  scattered,  otherwise  unvisited 
homes. 

LKl'KIl    COLONY 

The  newest  Christian  institution  engaged  in  the  min 
istry  of  healing  is  the  Happy  Mount  Leprosy  Colony,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  near 
Taihoku.  Here  leprosy-afflicted  people  live  as  happily  as 
circumstances  of  body  and  mind  permit,  in  pleasant, 
healthful  surroundings  where  they  can  live  as  nearly  na 
tural  lives  as  is  possible.  They  have  their  own  cottages, 
fruit  trees,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  in  addition  to 
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interesting  hobbies,  like  pig-feeding,  chicken  and  duck 
raising  and  rabbit  breeding.  The  centre  of  the  colony's 
corporate  life  is  the  church.  Already,  after  less  than  three 
years  of  its  existence,  two  thirds  of  the  colony  patients 
have  become  members  of  the  church.  They  elect  their 
own  church  representatives,  organize  their  own  com 
munity  life  for  cottage  prayer-meetings,  recreation,  etc., 
and  contribute  from  their  own  meagre  earnings  a  con 
siderable  sum  towards  the  support  of  their  pastor.  Happy 
Mount  Colony  has  become  a  favourite  visiting  place  for 
many  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  The  colony 
visitor's  book  has  a  rare  list  of  names  and  fames,  in  many 
varieties  of  languages  and  signatures.  Christians  visit  the 
colony  and  praise  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  "Cleanse 
the  lepers,"  and  non-Christians  come  to  see  a  very  com 
mendable  piece  of  "social  service"  that  few  but  Christians 
usually  care  to  do. 

"What  have  you  gotten  here  at  the  colony  that  you  feel 
was  worth  coming  for?"  was  a  question  recently  asked  of 
a  patient.  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman  who  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  unhappy,  even  though  the  condition  of 
her  disease  would  make  the  ordinary  person  give  up  en 
tirely.  She  smiled  through  the  nodules  on  her  face  and 
said,  "I  have  come  to  know  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Many,  many  people  living  in  this  world  are  in  great  fear 
and  distress.  They  do  many  things  they  would  not  do 
were  they  not  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  and  spirit.  If 
they  knew  God,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  so  miserable 
I'd  like  to  tell  many  people  about  God." 


Chapter   X 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 

Rev.  Leo  Ward 

The  Catholic  Church  holds  a  classic  place  in  Japanese 
history.  In  the  first  serious  contact  between  Japanese  and 
Western  civilization  the  Catholic  clergy  were  the  pioneers. 
The  heroism  of  these  men  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
their  Japanese  converts.  Humanly  speaking,  the  story  is 
that  of  a  dream  which  did  not  come  true.  The  possibility 
of  a  spiritual  union  of  the  West  with  the  farthest  East 
was  never  realized.  But  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
was  not  merely  extensive,  it  was  profound.  Misunder 
standing  and  persecution  appeared  to  be  triumphant. 
But  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  found  that 
the  faith  still  existed  in  Japan.  This  discovery  of  the 
Christians  is  an  event  too  often  ignored  in  popular  his 
tories.  Yet  it  is  the  proof  that  Christianity  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Japanese  soil.  The  story  is  a  dramatic  on-". 
Father  Petitjean  had  built  his  little  church  in  Nagasaki 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  traders.  One  day  he  was 
accosted  by  some  Japanese  women  who  had  entered  the 
church  rather  timidly  but  whose  interest  appeared  to 
have  been  awakened  by  the  statue  of  Our  Lady.  They 
asked  the  priest  whether  he  honored  Mary,  whether  he 
was  celibate  and  whether  he  obeyed  the  successor  of  Saint 
Peter  in  Rome.  Having  heard  his  answers  they  confessr- 
that  they  were  Catholics.  The  news  spread  and  about 
three  thousand  of  the  people  of  Urakami  came  forward 
openly  to  declare  their  faith.  Tens  of  thousands  followed. 
But  the  signboards  on  the  highways  still  proclaimed  the 
profession  of  Christianity  a  capital  crime.  Soon  hundreds 
of  Christian  families  were  deported  from  Nagasaki  to 
different  cities  on  the  main  island.  Many  died  in  exile. 
Happily  in  1373  the  laws  against  Christianity  were  re- 
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pealed.  The  last  of  these  glorious  confessors  died  only  in 
1936. 

After  religious  liberty  had  been  granted,  Japan  was 
divided  into  two  missionary  districts  in  1876,  and  in  1891 
Pope  Leo  XIII  erected  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  in 
Japan,  with  four  dioceses,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki  and 
Hakodate.  The  present  organization  of  the  church  is  as 
follows:  The  Archdiocese  of  Tokyo  with  four  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Osaka,  Sendai,  Fukuoka  and  Nagasaki,  to  which 
has  now  been  added  the  new  diocese  of  Yokohama.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  following  missionary  districts  each 
ruled  by  an  Apostolic  Prefect:  Sapporo,  Niigata,  Nagoya, 
Hiroshima,  Miyazaki,  Kagoshima,  and  Shikoku,  to  which 
may  be  added  Formosa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

STATISTICS     IOK     JAl'AX 

The  Statistics  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Japan  at  the 
end  of  1937  were  as  follows: 

Catholics  .  ..  111,857 

Ordinaries  ..  12 

Japanese  Priests  ..  ..  115 

Japanese  Religious  (Monks)   .  ..  127 

•     Foreign  Priests   ..  ..293 

Foreign  Religious   (Monks)    .  104 

Japanese  Sisters  ...  ...  672 

Foreign  Sisters  ..  ..489 

Students  of  Theology  ..  ..  112 

Junior  Seminarians  ..  271 

Parishes  ..  210 

Dependent  Chapels  ...  ..  181 

University  ..                         1           Students   ..  ..   631 

Middle  Schools  for  Boys  7                    "  ...  3,816 

Girls'  Middle  Schools      24  .  8,413 

Work  Schools  for  Boys      5  ..  210 

Work  Schools  for  Girls  17  ...  2,757 

Primary  Schls.  for  Boys  4                 "  .  749 
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Primary  Schls.  for  Girls    5  Students                      1,609 

Sunday  Schools             .  104  "                        ...  6,198 

Orphanages                        27  Orphans                         829 

Old  People's  Homes           7  Residents                       121 

Hospitals  &  Sanitoria. ...  15       Beds  405;     Sick  2805 

Leper  Asylums                    2  Patients                     ..  178 

Printing  Offices                   5  Weekly  Papers  ...             3 

Periodicals                          14  Monthly  Magazines      14 

Annual  Publications  97 

(  ATHOI.H    I;VI:MS  IN  uw; 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  events 
of  Catholic  interest.  Among  these  the  first  and  most  im 
portant  was  the  Thirty-third  International  Eucharistic 
Congress  held  at  Manila  from  February  3rd  to  7th.  It  was 
the  first  of  these  great  Catholic  assemblies  to  be  held  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Japanese  Dslegation,  numbering  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  sailed  from  Kobe  on  January  24th 
on  the  Tatsuta  Maru,  which  was  already  carrying  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pilgrims  from  the  United  States. 

The  Papal  Legate  to  the  Congress  was  Cardinal  Dennis 
Dougherty,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  On  leaving  Ma 
nila,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  on  the  Tatsuta 
Maru,  spending  a  couple  of  days  in  Japan  on  the  way.  He 
was  received  with  full  Legatine  honours  by  officials  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  in  the  evening  a  dinner  was 
held  in  his  honour  at  which  the  Prime  Minister,  General 
Hayashi,  made  a  remarkable  speech  about  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  bulwark  of  civilization  and  congratulated 
her  on  having  done  so  much  to  "stabilize  thought"  in  a 
distracted  world.  The  next  day  the  Cardinal  had  the 
honour  of  being  received  by  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
before  sailing  for  the  United  States. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and 
China  on  July  7th.  Japanese  Catholics  were  among  the 
first  to  prove  their  patriotism.  The  National  Committee 
of  the  Catholics  of  Japan  was  formed  with  a  view  to  en- 
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lightening  the  Catholics  of  other  countries  in  regard  to 
the  nation's  true  aims  and  motives.  A  pamphlet  was  pub 
lished  in  various  languages  entitled  "Japanese  Catholics 
View  the  Sino-Japanese  Conflict,"  in  which  the  writers, 
undertook  to  justify  the  present  action  of  the  Japanese 
forces  in  China  as  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  that 
country,  and  indeed  Japan  itself  from  Bolshevist  control. 
They  argue  that  in  view  of  the  recent  understanding  be 
tween  Nationalists  and  Communists  in  China  and  the 
ever-present  threat  of  intervention  by  the  Soviet,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Japan  to  sieze  her  opportunity  and  break  the 
power  of  the  Chiang  regime  and  of  the  foreign  elements 
which  maintain  it. 

In  addition  to  this  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Catholics 
Abroad,  the  case  for  Japan  was  stated  in  three  pamphlets 
written  in  Japanese  by  Catholic  writers,  Mr.  Kawamura, 
Mr.  Oka,  and  Father  Taguchi. 

On  October  17th  Father  Taguchi  sailed  for  China  to 
undertake  a  most  important  work  with  the  encourage 
ment  and  support  of  the  Japanese  military  authorities. 
His  task  was  to  introduce  the  priests  and  the  military 
officers  to  each  other,  so  that  the  authorities  in  the  newly 
occupied  areas  might  know  what  were  the  needs  of  the 
Catholic  Missions  in  their  districts.  While  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Japan  is  very  small  numerically,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China  is  very  large.  It  numbers  between  three 
and  four  million  souls.  For  many  of  the  Japanese  the  dis 
covery  of  this  great  community,  largely  situated  in  the 
occupied  areas,  was  a  surprise  which  gave  them  quite  a 
new  interest  in  Catholicism.  When,  on  November  26th, 
Rear-Admiral  Yamamoto  Shinjiro  sailed  for  Europe  as 
envoy  of  the  Japanese  Catholics  his  patriotic  motives 
were  applauded  by  the  Japanese  people. 

The  year  was  also  marked  by  some  important  an 
nouncements  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Cath 
olic  Church  in  Japan.  In  view  of  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Hayasaka,  Mgr.  Yamaguchi,  formerly  Apostolic  Prefect  in 
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Kagoshima.  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  new 
bishop  was  consecrated  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Arch 
bishop  Marella,  in  the  great  church  of  Urakami  in  Naga 
saki  on  November  7th. 

On  December  3rd  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  announced  that  in  view  of  the  resigna 
tion  of  Mgr.  Chambon,  a  Japanese  Archbishop  of  Tokyo 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  in  the  person  of  Mgr. 
Dei.  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation.  The 
Holy  Father,  he  said,  had  also  decided  to  divide  the  pre 
sent  diocese  of  Tokyo  erecting  a  new  See  at  Yokohama  of 
which  Archbishop  Chambon  would  be  the  Bishop.  He  also 
announced  that  Archbishop  Chambon  had  been  ap 
pointed  assistant  of  the  Pontifical  Throne  in  recognition 
of  hi.s  great  services  to  the  church  in  Japan  during  his 
long  tenure  of  office. 

The  Catholics  of  Japan  have  been  anxious  to  show 
their  true  patriotism  by  supporting  their  country  during 
these  anxious  and  critical  days.  But  they  have  not  for 
gotten  the  duty  of  charity  towards  innocent  sufferers 
from  the  war  in  China.  Early  in  the  new  year  an  effort 
was  made  to  collect  clothes  and  money  for  the  suffering 
Chinese,  to  be  sent  to  the  Catholic  Missions  in  their  coun 
try.  The  center  of  this  work  is  at  St.  Theresa's  Church, 
No.  38  Shimorokubancho,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Jacquinot  of 
Shanghai  and  has  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Japanese  authorities,  both  civil  and  military. 


Chapter   XI 
THE  GREEK    CATHOLIC  CHURCH    IN  JAPAN 

R.  D.  McCoy 

HISTORICAL    BKCJINMXC.S 

The  Greek  Church  in  Japan  was  founded,  and  nurtured 
for  over  half  a  century,  by  Archbishop  Nicolai.  It  was  said 
of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  "within  that  time 
he  founded  a  great  church  in  full  communion  with  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  churches,  formed  and  developed  an 
active  and  influential  body  of  Japanese  clergy,  estab 
lished  schools  and  benevolent  institutions,  placed  th'j 
scriptures  in  an  excellent  translation  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  faithful,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  religious 
books  in  the  vernacular,  translated  the  liturgy  of  the  Rus 
sian  church  into  classical  Japanese,  and  in  short  made  a 
beginning  upon  firm  foundations  of  a  truly  Japanese 
branch  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church." 

What  of  the  man  who  could  accomplish  so  much  with 
well-nigh  apostolic  energy  and  faith?  Ivan  Kasatkin,  for 
to  that  name  was  the  Archbishop  born,  was  a  young  Rus 
sian  priest,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  was  offered 
the  chaplaincy  in  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Hakodate  in 
18GO.  He  had  long  been  praying  that  God  would  mak? 
clear  to  him  what  the  work  of  his  life  should  be,  and  he 
looked  upon  this  choice  as  the  divine  call.  His  interest  in 
Japan  had  been  whetted  by  hi.-,  reading  during  his  stu 
dent  days,  so  he  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  proffered 
position.  He  was  ordained  as  priest,  taking  the  new  name 
of  Nicolai.  and  left  at  once  for  the  long  journey  to  Hako 
date,  which  on  account  of  the  distance  and  the  interven 
ing  winter,  did  not  end  until  June,  1861. 

At  that  time  new  Japan  had  not  yet  come  upon  the 
world  stage;  the  Shogun  still  ruled  in  Yedo.  Christianity 
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was  everywhere  proscribed,  and  Occidentals  were  viewed 
with  deep  suspicion.  Father  Nicolai,  under  these  circum 
stances,  determined  to  make  use  of  his  time  by  learning 
the  Japanese  language,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  he  de 
voted  his  energies  to  this  task  so  assiduously  that  he  al 
most  forgot  his  primary  purpose  in  coming  to  Japan. 
He  had  mastered,  however,  both  the  spoken  and  written 
forms  of  the  native  tongue. 

THE  FIRST  CONVERT 

These  years  of  devoted  study  happily  yielded  other 
fruit  than  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  gained  as  his 
first  convert  a  Samurai  named  Sawabe,  and  through  him, 
two  others,  Sakai  and  Urano.  In  the  strife  and  uncertain 
ty  following  the  Restoration  at  the  end  of  1867,  these 
three  Samurai  had  to  flee  from  Hakodate.  They  were 
secretly  baptized  in  April,  1868 — just  70  years  ago,  and 
wsnt  out  'half-taught,  unshepherded,  and  in  instant  dread 
of  persecution.'  Nevertheless,  the  whole  future  of  Nico- 
lai's  work,  in  a  strange  way,  depended  on  these  three  dis 
ciples.  Through  Sawabe  two  Sendai  samurai  were  con 
verted.  Other  recruits  from  the  north  were  added  and 
taught  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  men  of  the 
knightly  class  were  likewise  men  of  letters,  and  in  the 
quieter  days  following  the  Restoration  they  taught  the 
new  religion  to  all  about  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Father  Nicolai  had  returned  to  Rus 
sia  to  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Governing  Synod  to  his 
plan  to  open  a  Mission  to  Japan,  and  to  ask  for  supplies 
and  men.  Approval  and  considerable  support  were 
granted.  Upon  his  return  to  Japan,  Nicolai  gave  up  his 
Consular  Chaplaincy  and  in  January,  1872,  removed  to 
Tokyo.  The  work  in  Hakodate  was  continued  under  the 
direction  of  another  priest,  Anatolius. 

Upon  reaching  Tokyo,  Nicolai  began  at  once  to  seek  P. 
suitable  location  for  the  central  church  which  he  was 
determined  to  build.  Within  a  year  he  had  decided  upon 
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the  Surugadai  elevation  because  of  its  commanding  site. 
The  Russian  Legation  secured  the  ground  on  lease  and 
put  it  at  the  disposal  of  Father  Nicolai. 

While  appealing  to  church  officials  and  friends  in  Rus 
sia  for  funds  for  the  temple,— for  he  had  truly  a  magni- 
cent  building  in  mind,  he  gathered  about  him  a  small 
group  of  students.  Most  of  these  came  for  secular  instruc 
tion,  but  several  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
their  teacher.  Ten  were  baptized  in  September,  1872,  and 
ten  others  the  following  December.  Suspecting  Nicolai  of 
political  designs  the  Government  sent  spies  to  enrol  in  his 
classes,  but  even  some  of  these  were  converted.  Thus  the 
.small  group  grew. 

Preaching  places  were  soon  opened  in  different  parts  of 
Tokyo,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  men  taught  by 
Nicolai.  The  work  spread  south  and  west,  reaching  the 
main  cities  of  the  central  provinces.  But  the  greatest 
progress  of  the  Mission  was  realized  in  Sendai  where 
several  of  the  men  whom  Nicolai  had  taught  in  Hakodate 
finally  settled  after  the  Restoration.  By  1880  there  were 
11  native  priests  and  106  evangelists.  The  number  of  bap 
tized  converts  had  reached  nearly  9,000,  of  whom  1,400 
had  been  added  the  previous  year.  There  were  148 
churches  and  110  church  buildings, — truly  a  phenomenal 
growth. 

These  successes  of  the  Russian  Church  came  during  the 
time  when  the  craze  for  things  occidental  was  upon 
Japan.  Nicolai,  who  had  now  been  consecrated  Bishop 
<1885>,  made  two  preaching  tours  which  embraced  the 
whole  Empire.  He  visited  every  province,  preaching  in  all 
the  larger  centers.  He  dreamed  of  conversions  by  mill 
ions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Bishop  Nicolai's  ability  and 
personal  devotion,  his  work,  like  all  Christian  work  in 
Japan,  suffered  a  check.  He  had  to  be  content  with  slow 
growth.  But  even  so,  by  the  time  of  his  death  on  Feb 
ruary  16,  1912,  the  Archbishop,  for  so  he  had  become  in 
190G,  had  33,000  followers. 
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Till]    WORK  01     KIS1IOI*  SKRdH'S 

In  1908,  four  years  before  Archbishop  Nicolai's  death, 
the  present  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Japan,  Met 
ropolitan  Sergius,  arrived  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  Bom 
in  1871,  already,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  had  obtained  a  bish 
opric  in  his  native  Russia,  and  fame  as  a  theologian 
and  educator.  He  was  sent  out  to  assist  Archbishop  Nico- 
lai  and  was  at  first  appointed  as  Bishop  of  Kyoto.  Until 
Nicolai's  death,  Sergius  spent  his  first  four  years  in  lan 
guage  study  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nation 
wide  work  of  the  church.  In  May,  1912,  he  succeeded  to 
the  headship  of  the  Russian  Mission  to  Japan.  On  May 
1,  1921,  he  was  appointed  Archbishop,  and  on  April  11. 
1930,  he  was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  Metropolitan  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Japan. 

Since  arriving  in  Japan,  Sergius  has  visited  his  native 
land  but  once.  In  1910  he  attended  a  missionary  confer 
ence  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  as  a  representative  of  the  Ortho 
dox  Church  in  Japan.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  adopted  country. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  since  the  Russian  Revolution, 
support  from  abroad  has  been  entirely  cut  off.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  church  in  Japan  has  been  kept  going, 
though  at  a  greatly  reduced  pace,  Sergius  as  head  of  ths 
church  has  set  a  good  example  in  sacrifice  for  the  work. 
In  1929  he  spent  a  whole  year  in  visiting  churches  and 
raising  money  to  rebuild  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  great  earthquake  of  September 
1,  1923.  To  aid  in  this  work  he  published  at  his  own  ex 
pense  a  series  of  50  sermons  which  he  distributed  freely 
with  his  own  hands.  Before  it  became  necessary  to  dis 
continue  the  theological  school,  Sergius  spent  many 
hours  in  training  men  for  the  ministry.  This  work  is  just 
now  being  revived  by  him  in  a  small  way,  as  the  church 
is  faced  with  a  great  need  for  workers. 
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STATISTICAL    SIMMAKY 

The  Annual  Report  (1937)  of  the  Japan  Orthodox 
Church  iNihon  Seikyokai),  for  so  it  is  now  called,  shows 
a  total  membership  of  40,617,  but  perhaps  less  than  half 
of  these  can  be  counted  as  active.  There  are  184  churches, 
32  priests  and  27  evangelists.  Self-support  prevails;  only 
10  churches  receive  support.  The  number  baptized  last 
year  was  302,  of  which  100  are  listed  as  adults.  Sunday 
school  attendance  was  given  as  748.  At  the  last  Annual 
Conference  the  question  of  expanding  this  work  was  con 
sidered.  The  budget  for  the  general  work  for  this  year  is 
¥22,363.97.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  supplied  from 
income  from  properties  and  deposits.  Last  year  the 
churches  in  the  interior  raised  Y24.777.35  for  expenses  of 
local  work.  A  monthly  magazine — Seikyo  Jiho, — about  40 
pages,  is  published  at  the  headquarters  in  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

A  special  memorial  fund  of  some  Y15.000.00,  to  celeb 
rate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Archbishop 
Nicolai's  work,  is  being  raised.  About  half  of  this  will  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  balance  for  a  special  evangelistic  fund. 


Chapter  XII 

THE    CHURCH    AND    PRESENT    TRENDS 

Toyohiko  Kagawa 

\     IHFI  l(  I  I/I     TI.Mi; 

At  the  time  of  the  Manchurian  incident  many  people 
engaged  freely  in  open  criticism  of  that  policy  and  cur 
rent  political  questions,  but  circumstances  have  changed 
somewhat  in  the  present  incident.  Japanese  believe  that 
their  country  was  not  aggressive  and  that  she  tried  to 
mediate  for  peace  as  best  she  could  at  Peiping,  but  that  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  China  repudiated  mediation  and  re 
jected  everything  but  militant  means.  As  a  result,  even 
many,  who  at  first  sympathized  with  China,  find  them 
selves  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  public  opinion  which  has 
solidified  and  hardened  into  a  determination  to  see  the 
thing  through  to  the  end.  Even  the  Proletariat  party, 
which  took  an  anti-government  position  six  years  ago, 
has  now  completely  forsaken  that  attitude  of  opposition. 

This  all-pervading  war  spirit  has  been  the  means  of 
erecting  a  huge  dam  in  the  stream  of  Japan's  Christianity 
whose  ideal  heretofore  has  been  world  peace.  The  num 
ber  of  inquirers  has  been  markedly  reduced,  as  has  also 
the  attendance  at  the  regular  morning  services  of  the 
church.  In  some  provincial  districts,  the  holding  of  free 
religious  services  has  been  made  most  difficult.  The  fol 
lowing  three  reasons  may  account  for  this  lamentable, 
albeit  somewhat  natural,  retrogression. 

ia»     Opposition  to  Internationalism 
<b»     Opposition  to  Pacifism 
<c»     Revival  of  Shintoism 
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(a)      OPPOSITION   TO    INTERNATIONALISM 

Paralleling  the  rise  of  extreme  nationalism,  is  the 
growth  of  opposition  to  internationalism.  Following  the 
Manchurian  incident,  not  a  few  persons,  including  some 
Christian  pastors  and  leaders,  advocated  nationalistic 
Christianity.  These  men  tried  to  identify  Ama  no  Minaka 
Nushi  no  Mikoto,  the  very  first  god  appearing  in  the 
Kojiki  (the  Ancient  Chronicle  of  Shin toism ),  with  the 
God  of  Christianity  and  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
Japanese  race  is  the  chosen  race.  This  was  done  before, 
as  early  as  150  years  ago,  when  even  Atsutane  Hirata, 
famous  Shintoist  of  that  period,  influenced  toward  Chris 
tianity  by  studying  Calvinism  in  the  Dutch  language, 
suggested  that  Ama  no  Minaka  Nushi  no  Mikoto  was  the 
God  of  Genesis.  At  different  times,  scholars  have  sug 
gested  that  the  Nestorian  theology  influenced  the  Kojiki. 

But  these  people  have  overlooked  a  most  important 
point,  namely  that  the  God  of  redemptive  love,  whom 
Jesus  exemplified  through  His  death  on  the  Cross,  as  re 
vealed  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  people  would 
unreasonably  try  to  fit  the  world-wide  religion  of  Jesus  of 
the  Cross  into  the  restricted  confines  of  a  particular 
mould.  Hence  they  have  forsaken  the  absoluteness  of  the 
religion  of  redemptive  love  for  a  narrow  standard  of  criti 
cism  of  those  who  differ  from  them.  Furthermore  the  re 
ligion  of  Christ,  which  as  a  religion  of  love  should  be 
warm  and  attractive,  has  become  cold  and  repelling. 
Consequently  they  have  lost  the  vitality  and  freshness  of 
Christ. 

Moreover  a  number  of  people  in  their  zeal  to  oppose 
internationalism  have  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose 
Christianity.  Some  nationalistic  organizations  in  the 
provincial  districts,  welcoming  such  attitudes  have  begun 
to  persecute  the  educational  organs  of  Christianity.  Fear 
ing  this  persecution,  many  Christian  institutions  have 
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become  extremely  nationalistic  even  exceeding  such  com 
promises  as  were  permitted  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(l»      OPPOSITION    TO    PACIFISM 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  incident,  na 
tional  mobilization  of  persons  and  their  thoughts,  was 
efficiently  carried  out.  Symbolic  of  their  readiness  to 
help  at  all  times,  certain  women's  organizations  adopted 
kitchen  aprons  as  their  badge  of  patriotism.  Clad  in  these 
all-enveloping  white  garments,  they  could  be  seen 
inarching  on  the  streets  and  filling  the  stations  as  they 
cheered  the  departing  soldiers  on  their  way.  The  move 
ment  for  peace  was  ridiculed  and  all  utterances  against 
the  actions  or  pronouncements  of  the  military  were  pro 
hibited  by  law.  To  even  mention  the  word  peace  is  not 
now  permitted  in  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Though  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Diet  his  Imperial  Re 
script  expressing  his  hope  for  world  peace,  many  organs 
<jf  nationalism  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  and  are  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  crush  out  the  intelligentsia  who  ad 
vocate  peace  movements.  This  is  the  attitude  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  established  churches  of  Europe  in  time  of 
war. 

«•>    KI;VI\  \L  or  SHIMOISM 

A  special  characteristic  of  the  religious  movement  of 
recent  years  in  Japan,  is  the  revival  of  Shintoism.  Indi 
genous  Japanese  culture  and  religion  are  having  a  tre 
mendous  revival.  Symbolic  of  this,  Japanese  wrestling, 
long  thought  of  as  antiquated,  is  enjoying  an  enthusiastic 
return  to  favor.  Shrines  of  remote  villages  have  suddenly 
become  very  busy.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Beiho  Takashima, 
famous  Buddhist  leader,  that  when  General  Hayashi  was 
Premier,  early  in  1937,  some  Buddhists  feared  that  he 
would  exterminate  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  and  make 
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Shinto  the  national  religion.  This  fear  was  removed  later, 
however,  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sonyu  Otani,  Chief 
Abbot  of  a  powerful  Buddhist  sect,  as  Minister  of  Colonies 
in  the  Konoye  Cabinet.  To  my  utter  amazement,  how 
ever,  a  new  philosophy  has  emerged.  Since  Dr.  Kakehi, 
a  famous  Shinto  scholar,  advanced  his  strange  philosophy 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  pantheism  of  Hegelian  ab 
solutism  and  Shintoism,  it  has  gained  fearful  strength 
and  has  become  the  political  ethics  of  present-day  Japan. 
I  believe  that  the  development  of  this  Kakehi  philosophy 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  general  trend  of  the  times. 

About  the  time  of  the  Manchurian  incident,  the  then 
Minister  of  War,  General  Araki,  was  a  very  devout  Shinto 
believer.  Recently,  however,  he  has  changed  his  attitude 
and  in  the  "Chugai  Nippo"  (Buddhist  daily  newspaper) 
he  has  made  a  statement,  saying  that  we  must  recognize 
both  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 

Nevertheless  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  shrines  in  Japan 
have  become  astonishingly  beautiful  as  a  result  of  the 
government  policy  of  spending  several  million  yen  an 
nually  to  restore  and  rebuild  them  in  order  to  cultivate 
national  spirit  designed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
ward  a  Marxian  movement.  The  government  insists  that 
Shinto  is  not  a  religion  and  that  worship  at  a  shrine  is 
but  recognizing  and  paying  respect  to  National  heroes, 
nevertheless  they  demand  that  all  Japanese  subjects  visit 
the  shrines. 

KTIIIC'AL  MOVKMKXTS  IN   THIS  TIME   OF  PERPLEXITY 

The  popular  sect,  Omotokyo,  which  had  a  great  revival 
immediately  following  the  Manchurian  Incident,  has 
since  been  suppressed.  Likewise  the  cult  known  as  Hiio 
no  Michi  has  been  banned  because  of  certain  immoral 
ities.  Sei  cho  no  le,  which  is  a  pseudo-Christian  Science 
religion,  imitating  to  some  degree,  the  Arya  Samaj  move 
ment  in  India,  is  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  true  that  many 
nominal  Christians,  who  do  not  really  understand  nor 
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embrace  the  love  of  the  Cross,  are  deeply  attraced  to  Sei- 
cho  no  le.  Another  rapidly  growing  ethical  movement 
which  owes  its  phenomenal  growth  to  the  rising  tide  of 
conservatism  is  "Moralogy"  originated  by  Dr.  Senkuro 
Hiroike,  famous  scholar  of  National  Literature  and  one- 
lime  professor  in  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Japanese 
Classical  Literature.  In  some  ways,  this  movement  moy 
be  said  to  succeed  Shizuka  Goto's  "Kibosha"  which  failed 
some  time  ago. 

IIOIM;  FOR  Tin;  1 1  TI  HI; 

It  may  be  said  that  Church  Union  in  Japan  has  made 
absolutely  no  progress.  Rather  it  seems  as  though  signs 
of  further  divisions  on  account  of  theological  differences 
are  visible,  but  this  may  have  unexpected  results,  for  there 
are  evidences  that  many  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
lack  of  love  in  the  churches.  This  recognition  may  result 
in  more  serious  efforts  toward  union. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  movement,  we 
had  about  18,000  baptisms  annually  but  in  recent  years 
this  has  been  reduced  to  only  10,000.  Attendance  at  prayer 
meeting  is  very  low,  which  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  spir 
itual  seriousness.  The  only  hopeful  sign  is  the  awaken 
ing  among  the  farmers  and  the  development  of  the  Chris 
tian  movement  among  them.  This  has  really  grown  to  an 
amazing  extent.  Space  will  not  permit  my  telling  the 
whole  story  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  reference  to  a  few 
places  where  the  work  is  most  promising. 

In  spite  of  opposition  in  difficult  Shiga  ken,  Mr.  Ryoji 
Sakac  has  continued  his  fine  work  until  he  has  a  splendid 
group  of  devoted  followers. 

Hokkaido  invites  us  and  everywhere  there  are  openings 
and  invitations  for  Christian  work. 

Rural  work  in  Shizuoka  and  Ehime  provinces  has  made 
great  progress.  One  is  surprised  to  visit  small  remote  vil 
lages  and  find  the  number  of  New  Testament  readers 
asking  for  baptism. 
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Even  Ibaraki  Ken  noted  for  super-nationalism  is  wide 
open  now  through  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  Schools 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kikuchi. 

Other  districts  and  leaders  might  well  be  mentioned  but 
the  above  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  what  is  happening 
in  many  places.  It  looks  as  though  the  Christianization  of 
Japan  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  reach  and  lead  the 
rural  people.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reach  the  Japanese  farmers  with  the  old 
conventional  methods.  The  farmers  are  too  poor  to  es 
tablish  self-supporting  churches,  and  the  pastor  who 
would  reach  the  farmers  must  from  the  beginning  be 
self-supporting,  as  was  Paul.  He  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  depend  on  support  from  his  parish. 

The  foregoing  would  seem  to  present  a  gloomy  picture 
of  our  Christian  movement  in  Japan.  But  I  am  not  dis 
couraged  nor  disappointed.  Love  and  the  Cross  cannot 
fail.  They  promise  victory.  Our  past  experience  teaches 
us  that  thought  waves  in  Japan  move  in  ten-year  cycles. 
I  am  confident  that  ten  years  from  now  this  period  of 
perplexity  and  darkness  will  have  given  way  to  an  era  of 
light  and  hope. 


Chapter  XIII 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  NATIONAL. 
CRISIS 

William    Axling 

To  the  Christian  church  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  crisis  came  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Three 
months  previous  the  National  Christian  Council  had  sent 
a  delegation  of  five  Japanese  Christian  leaders  to  China 
to  confer  with  Chinese  Christian  leaders  regarding  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  about  better  relations  between  tho 
two  nations.  In  a  three-day  retreat  in  Shanghai  they 
faced  together  the  issues  which  were  alienating  their 
respective  nations  and  drew  up  a  program  looking  toward 
cultivating  a  better  understanding  and  the  restoration  of 
cordial  relations.  The  return  visit  of  a  similar  delegation 
of  five  Chinese  Christian  leaders  to  Japan  was  arranged 
for  and  active  preparations  were  being  made  to  hold  a 
similar  three-day  retreat  in  Tokyo  in  the  autumn  of  1937. 

This  constructive  step  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Councils  of  the  two  nations  proved  abortive  but  it  was  not 
in  vain.  It  focussed  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  Chris 
tian  church  upon  the  problems  disturbing  the  two  nations 
and  made  it  aware  of  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  Christians 
to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  better  day. 

Tin:  (in  u<  ii  i  .\(  i:s  i  in    CRISIS 

When  the  break  came,  therefore,  the  Christian  church 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  stampeded.  She  faced  the  crisis 
calmly.  Thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  she  defined  her 
nttitude,  and  worked  out  her  program.  So  deliberate  wa:> 
she  that  she  brought  upon  herself  the  criticism  of  being 
out  of  tune  with  the  national  mood  and  an  uncorrelated 
clement  in  the  nation's  life. 

17,r, 
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After  thorough  conference  and  weighing  every  word  she 
denned  her  position  and  adopted  a  program  through 
which  she  could  make  her  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
national  emergency.  This  was  embodied  in  a  public  state 
ment  put  forth  by  the  National  Christian  Council. 

This  pronouncement  became  the  model  for  practically 
all  of  the  communions  in  making  public  their  position.  It 
stressed  four  points.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  nation  the 
Christian  church  pledged  faithful  service  to  the  state.  It 
emphasized  the  Christian  responsibility  to  strive  for  a 
spiritual  awakening  of  the  nation.  It  plead  for  the  limit 
ation  of  the  scope  of  the  conflict  and  its  settlement  with 
as  little  loss  of  life  as  possible.  It  enlisted  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians  throughout  the  Empire  that  the  goal  of 
good  relations  between  the  two  nations  might  be  actually 
realized.  It  announced  a  program  of  welfare  work  for  the 
soldiers  and  relief  work  for  their  families. 

As  the  crisis  took  on  a  more  critical  aspect  and  the  war 
extended  to  different  and  extended  fronts  in  China  tho 
government  launched  the  National  Spiritual  Mobilization 
Movement  and  all  educational,  social  and  religious  organ 
izations  were  called  upon  to  indicate  more  explicitly  their 
attitude. 

In  response  to  this  demand  the  National  Christian 
Council  issued  the  following  supplementary  pronounce-! 
ment: 

"As  has  already  been  made  clear  in  the  statement  of  our 
government  the  effort  to  realize  relations  of  good  will  and 
cooperation  with  China  has  as  its  goal  the  establishment 
of  a  long-enduring  peace  in  Eastern  Asia.  In  the  realiza 
tion  of  that  goal  we  recognize  that  we  have  a  heavy  re 
sponsibility  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  best. 

"Regarding  public  opinion  abroad  as  to  the  action  of 
our  country  we  simply  ask  that  the  leaders  of  these 
nations  calmly  investigate  and  ascertain  the  actual  facts 
of  the  situation. 

"The   responsibility    of   Christians   in   general   for   the 
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present  chaotic  and  restless  condition  of  the  world  is  by 
no  means  light.  We  especially  regret  that  we  have  done 
so  little  to  promote  friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  peoples  of  Japan  and  China. 

"However  the  noble  sacrifices  which  both  nations  are 
making  as  a  result  of  this  incident  must  by  no  means 
turn  out  in  vain. 

"In  this  time  of  crisis,  renewed  and  revitalized  in  spirit, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
overthrow  an  atheistic  and  soul-denying  materialism  and 
in  this  way  discharge  our  responsibility." 

This  pronouncement  also  became  the  norm  for  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  communions  and  organizations. 

The  National  Christian  Council  also  set  aside  a  special 
day  on  which  the  churches  of  the  Empire  were  asked  to 
center  their  thinking  on  the  seriousness  and  implications 
of  the  crisis  and  unite  their  prayers  that  the  sacrifices 
being  made  in  both  nations  might  not  be  in  vain  but  that 
permanent  peace  might  speedily  be  established  in  Eastern 
Asia. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  larger  communions  in 
structed  its  churches  to  re-think  the  fact  that  the  present 
conflict  is  "God's  holy  war."  In  participating  in  the  Na 
tional  Spiritual  Mobilization  Movement  it  stated  its  pur 
pose  to  be  that  of  awakening  the  people  to  respond  to  the 
realities  of  the  crisis  and  to  strengthen  their  national 
.spirit  through  right  thoughts,  right  living  and  deep- 
rooted  religious  convictions. 

\VI;I,F\KI:  WORK  FOR  SOM>II-:RS 

As  their  first  act  of  service  for  the  men  called  to  the 
colors  the  churches  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  front 
over  35,000  comfort  bags  containing  daily  necessities  and 
reading  matter.  The  estimated  value  of  these  bags  was 
70,000  yen.  Other  activities  have  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  almost  19,000  yen. 

Early  in  the  crisis  Rev.  A.  Ebisawa,  General  Secretary  of 
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the  National  Christian  Council  and  Rev.  R.  Manabe,  head 
of  the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church,  visited  the  front  in  North  China  to  study  the' 
situation  and  organize  activities  for  the  soldiers. 

As  a  result  of  their  visit  a  "Rest  House"  was  established 
at  Tientsin.  A  reading  room,  a  writing  room,  a  Japan 
ese  bath,  a  barber  shop,  and  the  presence  of  Christian 
hostesses  serving  tea  and  refreshments  have  made  this  a 
wholesome  rendezvous  for  the  soldiers.  Over  1.000  frequent 
it  daily.  The  dozen  or  so  Chinese  barbers  connected  with 
the  "Rest  House"  also  go  in  bands  to  the  soldiers'  quarters 
and  serve  them  there  as  well. 

At  Peking  an  Inquiry  and  Comfort  Station  was  opened 
to  render  help  to  the  large  number  of  soldiers  who  frequ 
ent  that  area.  At  Shanghai  the  entire  Y.M.C.A.  building 
has  been  converted  into  a  "Rest  House"  for  soldiers 
and  a  service  program  similar  to  the  one  at  Tientsin 
inaugurated. 

The  visiting  and  comforting  of  disabled  soldiers  in 
hospitals  at  the  front,  in  Shanghai,  in  Manchukuo,  in 
Japan,  and  the  holding  of  Comfort  Meetings  for  the  sol 
diers'  families  and  Memorial  Meetings  for  those  who  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  have  been  other  features  of 
the  church's  war-time  activity.  A  number  of  Christian 
leaders  have  visited  the  various  fronts. 

Where  pastors  have  been  called  to  the  colors  the 
churches  they  were  serving  have  undertaken  the  support 
of  their  families  and  fellow  pastors  have  volunteered  to 
carry  on  the  church  services. 

TIIF  f  IHRCII   CHRISTIAN 

As  a  whole  the  Christian  church  has  striven  hard  to 
maintain  its  Christian  character  in  all  of  its  utterances 
and  activities.  She  has  sung  no  hymn  of  hate.  She  has 
indulged  in  no  campaign  of  invectives  to  stir  up  ill-will 
against  China.  She  has  had  no  hatred  in  her  heart  for 
the  Chinese  people.  On  the  contrary  the  church,  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people,  has  deeply 
deplored  the  estrangement  and  its  tragic  outcome.  Yet 
the  church  has  recognized  that  she  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  nation  and  must  share  with  her  fellow-nationals  the 
criticism  of  the  outside  world  as  well  as  the  burden  the 
nation  is  bearing. 

The  message  of  greeting  to  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  China  voted  by  the  Japan  National  Christian 
Council  in  its  Annual  Meeting  in  November  is  an  open 
window  into  the  Church's  heart.  It  reads: 

"As  we  look  back,  it  was  at  our  Annual  Meeting  last  year 
that  we  renewed  our  hope  for  an  intensification  of  our 
mutual  friendship  in  Christ  and  conveyed  that  desire  to 
you. 

"Fortunately  your  organization  reciprocated,  and  taking 
the  convening  of  your  Biennial  Meeting  last  Spring  as  an 
opportune  time  you  invited  us  to  send  a  deputation  to 
that  gathering.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  our 
representatives  gladly  became  the  guests  of  your  esteemed 
body. 

"From  the  reports  which  our  representatives  brought 
back  we  heard  of  the  friendly  feelings  cemented  through 
prayer  and  conference  in  the  'Retreat'  which  followed 
that  meeting  and  was  attended  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Christian  movements  of  the  two  countries,  and  we  wove 
profoundly  grateful. 

"However  since  that  time  hostilities  have  broken  out 
between  our  two  nations  and  brought  on  the  present 
calamity.  We  grieve  with  a  grief  so  deep  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  give  it  full  expression.  Especially  so  since 
we  had  looked  forward  to  a  visit  of  representatives  from 
your  esteemed  organization  which  would  have  greatly 
enlivened  our  gathering  and  contributed  much  toward 
promoting  friendly  relations  between  our  two  peoples. 

"However,  our  hopes  were  frustrated  and  not  even  the 
.shadow  of  a  single  representative  made  its  appearance. 
This  left  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  and  was  deeply 
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deplored  by  our  Annual  Meeting. 

"This  war  however,  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  The 
roar  of  cannon  will  cease.  We  must  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  this  clash.  We  believe  that  the  day  of  peace 
will  bring  heavy  responsibilities  for  the  Christians  of  the 
two  nations.  We  yearn  that  striving  together  we  may 
not  fail  in  that  responsibility. 

"This  however  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the  future.  For  the 
present  we  can  only  devotedly  pray  that  the  restoration 
of  peace  may  speedily  come.  For  this  we  earnestly  pray. 
You,  we  believe,  are  joining  us  in  this  prayer. 

<:We  yearn  that  we  may  be,  and  firmly  believe  that  we 
are,  fully  one  in  our  prayers. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  last  Spring  and  ex 
pressing  our  good  wishes  we  send  you  this  message  from 
afar." 

This  is  a  unique  document  and  probably  cannot  be  par 
alleled  in  the  history  of  the  Western  church  where 
nations  have  been  at  war.  Even  in  time  of  war  the 
ancient  East  has  things  to  teach  the  younger  West. 

EVANGELISM  TO  THE  FORE 

One  common  note  has  run  like  a  clarion  call  through 
the  public  pronouncements  of  all  the  communions: 
namely  the  conviction  that  the  crisis  summons  the  Chris 
tian  church  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  evangelism  and 
that  she  can  make  her  greatest  contribution  to  the  na 
tion's  need  in  this  emergency  by  an  aggressive  proclama 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has,  however  proved  a  difficult  time  for  Christian 
evangelism.  The  church  has  been  more  or  less  under  fire. 
Her  attitude  has  been  called  negative.  She  has  been 
accused  of  being  lukewarm.  In  some  quarters  her  patri 
otism  has  been  questioned.  The  result  has  been  that  non- 
Christians  have  largely  refrained  from  frequenting  Chris 
tian  meetings. 

The   outstanding  exceptions  have   been  the  meetings 
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held  by  Dr.  T.  Kagawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nation 
wide  United  Evangelistic  Movement.  In  over  100  Tokyo 
churches  and  in  many  centers  outside  of  the  capital  Dr. 
Kagawa  has  spoken  to  crowded  houses.  These  audiences 
have  been  composed  largely  of  students  and  young 
people.  Youth  in  Japan  as  everywhere  is  idealistic. 

This  questioning  atmosphere — for  with  the  exception  of 
certain  centers  it  has  been  confined  to  an  atmosphere 
and  whispered  doubt  rather  than  open  charges— has  also 
.influenced  church  attendance  on  the  part  of  inquirers 
and  immature  Christians.  Church  attendance  has  there 
fore  registered  a  new  low  during  the  year.  However,  the 
leakage  has  come  mainly  from  among  those  who  were 
hanging  on  to  the  fringes  of  the  church's  life.  Those  who 
constitute  the  texture,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  her  exist 
ence  have  been  unmoved  by  these  counter  tides  and  have 
gone  forward  unshaken  and  unafraid. 

A  study  of  the  church's  relation  to  the  crisis  leaves  one 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  working  of  the 
Christian  conscience  and  the  Christian  spirit  have  char 
acterized  in  a  marked  way  the  utterances,  attitudes  and 
activities  of  the  Christian  church  as  it  has  endeavored  to 
discover  its  place  and  to  function  in  connection  with  this 
national  emergency.  Moreover,  it  has  been  whole-heart 
edly  loyal  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  national  life  and 
has  rendered  to  the  nation  a  contribution  that  has  been 
absolutely  unique. 


Chapter  XIV 

SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  CHRISTIAN 
PROJECTS  IN  JAPAN 

Mildred  Anne  Paine 

CHRISTIANS   IN    SOCIAL  \\OKK 

"Why  do  the  social  works  of  Christians  invariably  grow 
and  endure  while  so  many  other  social  works  fail  or  dis 
appear?"  The  governor  of  Tokyo  asked  the  question. 
Perhaps  this  governor  like  Henry  C.  Link  had  known 
would-be  social  workers  who,  in  reality,  were  persons 
seeking  escape  from  such  first  duties  as  self-improvement. 
However,  in  contrast  to  such,  this  governor  found  Chris 
tian  social  workers  occupied  in  constructive  social  effort. 
He  was  reaching  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  he 
nad  observed. 

Again  after  the  great  earthquake,  when  large  funds  for 
relief  were  received  from  foreign  friends,  committees  in 
charge  sought  to  make  these  funds  serve  with  utmost 
significance.  Missionaries,  who  were  honorary  members 
of  the  committees,  urged  that  all  the  funds  be  distributed 
for  use  among  government  agencies.  But  the  officials 
answered  that  Christians  transform  money  into  greater 
and  superior  values  than  can  any  others.  Not  deference 
but  appreciation  of  value  moved  them  to  ask  agencies 
directed  by  Christians  to  take  a  heavy  share  in  using  the 
funds  for  the  people. 

Until  recently  in  modern  social  work  the  torch-bearers 
have  been  conspicuously  from  the  ranks  of  the  Christians. 
Work  for  the  lepers  was  given  lasting  impetus  by  the  life 
of  the  late  Miss  Riddcll.  Work  for  the  feeble-minded  was 
built  up  by  Dr.  Ishii.  Prison  reform  was  driven  forward 
by  Mr.  Arima  and  Mr.  Tomeoka;  and  work  for  ex-convicts 
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by  Mr.  Insho  Hara  and  Miss  Caroline  Macdonald  in  Tokyo, 
and  Mr.  Asashiro  Muramatsu  in  Kobe.  Needs  of  children 
without  birth  registration  was  brought  to  the  foreground 
by  Dr.  Saunby  from  Canada.  Modern  methods  of  teach 
ing  speech-habits  to  deaf  persons  have  been  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Reischauer  who  is  still  a  great  stimulus  in  this 
field.  Early  works  for  the  blind  were  established  in  Yoko 
hama  and  in  Osaka  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Draper's  mother  and  Pro 
fessor  Iwahashi  respectively.  All  of  these  works  were 
lone  adventures  when  they  began.  In  many  instances 
large  works  patterned  after  these  have  become  better 
known  than  the  originals,  yet  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the 
pioneer  work  stands  out;  a  challenge  to  all  successive 
efforts. 

At  present  strong  Christian  personalities  have  slipped 
out  of  sight.  Good  quiet  work  is  going  forward,  but  more 
is  direly  needed  now  when  dauntless  Christian  leadership 
could  release  vast  reservoirs  of  life  to  those  in  want. 

GENERAL     CONDITIONS 

Only  when  the  year  is  long  past  are  dependable  statis 
tics  available.  Consequently  it  is  early  to  presume  to 
write  on  social  work  for  1937.  All  one  can  do  is  to  glean 
from  scattered  sources  what  seems  to  promise  meaning, 
once  given  time  to  take  its  place  in  the  whole  picture  or 
social  advance.  Christian  social  work  can  hardly  be 
understood  or  seen  in  perspective  without  taking  into 
consideration  all  social  advance.  Consequently  this  paper 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  social  work  directed  by  Chris 
tians,  nor  can  it  in  any  sense  draw  a  complete  picture.  It 
seeks  merely  to  give  a  general  outline  of  advance  and  to 
set  down  a  few  conspicuous  events  of  the  past  year. 

Reports  of  rural  reconstruction,  of  the  national  tem 
perance  movement,  and  the  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  licensed  prostitution  are  found  under  separate  head 
ings  and  so  omitted  here. 

Of   about  4,000  agencies   doing   social  work  in  Japan, 
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hardly  150  are  directed  by  Christians.  In  these  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  institutions  are  listed  all  types  of  service, 
but  first  emphasis  is  seen  in  work  for  children.  A  few 
bodies,  for  example,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Mission,  the  Omi  Mission,  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tists,  are  doing  constructive  health  work.  The  next  em 
phasis  is  in  work  for  the  least  fortunate  groups  of  society 
where  only  those  willing  to  make  sacrifice  can  serve. 

During  the  fiscal  year  closed  in  1937  the  running  ex 
pense  of  the  Christian  social  works  is  reported  to  have 
been  ¥3,468,482.  Of  this  ¥35,887  was  in  gifts  from  the  Im 
perial  Household.  ¥178,980  came  from  different  depart 
ments  of  the  government  as  gifts  or  subsidy. 

\V.\KTI.MI-:     ISACKCiKOr.NDS 

The  year  1937  will  always  be  marked  by  conditions  re 
lated  to  and  arising  from  the  China  Incident.  During  the 
year  several  laws  affecting  social  work  have  been  passed; 
most.ly  these  indicate  social  advance.  Some  significant 
events  take  their  place  in  the  calendar  of  the  year;  out 
standing  among  these  is  the  formation  of  the  Welfare 
Ministry  in  the  national  government. 

While  fighting  goes  on  in  China  there  are  exceedingly 
few  suicides,  and  lew  murders,  and  in  the  early  months, 
few  burglaries  in  Japan.  The  mind  of  the  people  is  drawn 
into  one  focus.  Newspaper  space  is  filled;  it  has  no  room 
lor  the  commoner  troubles  which  hereby  become  incon 
spicuous  and  unpopular.  Further  the  number  of  un 
employed  persons  is  greatly  decreased.  Troubles  that 
treed  from  idleness  are  uninitiated.  The  newly  employed 
have  an  income  from  which  to  feed  themselves.  This  stirs 
a  new  self-respect  which  in  turn  drives  the  individual  in 
ambition  to  become  a  good  member  of  society. 

But  another  aspect  of  the  present  trouble  is  the  broken 
regularity  of  school  and  work  programs.  Kindergartens, 
and  day  nurseries  even  in  many  instances,  suffer  unfor 
tunate  stimulus  to  patriotic  duty.  Feelings  of  anxiety 
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and  instability,  the  noise  of  excitement,  make  ineradica 
ble  mars  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  pre-school  child. 
Repeatedly  adults  in  sending  off  friends  have  broken 
their  health  in  the  drinking  parties  that  temporarily 
alleviate  the  curse  of  war.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
during  1937  dire  forebodings  rather  than  keen  economic 
distress  have  been  felt  among  the  people  by  social  work 
ers.  For  several  months  after  sending  their  employees  to 
the  front  large  business  firms  continued  pay  envelopes. 
Homes  that  had  been  economically  stable  for  a  period  of 
years  found  a  margin  to  go  on.  But  these  periods  of  pay 
i:o  absentee  workmen  and  these  reserves  are  limited.  The 
year  1938  and  following  will  be  dark  and  bitter  compared 
to  1937  in  this  aspect  of  the  war.  High  prices  of  fuel, 
feed  and  clothing,  are  already  doing  their  stealthy  work: 
couragious  wills  now  holding  out  face  tuberculosis  and 
the  wild  extravagance  of  poverty  around  the  corner. 

NATIONAL    LEGISLATION 

Several  laws  of  1937  have  direct  bearing  on  social  con 
ditions.  The  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Wounded  Sol 
diers'  Families  (Gunjin  Fujo  Ho)  provides  support  up  tc 
¥120  per  month,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  family. 

At  the  same  time  the  Army  is  said  to  be  establishing 
five  hospitals  for  the  rehabilitation  of  10,000  wounded  sol 
diers.  Yet  the  bitter  heritage  of  insane  and  handicappca 
fathers  for  countless  children  can  know  no  recomp3nse. 

The  Mothers'  Pension  Law  (Boshi  Hogo  Ho)  passed  in 
February,  1937,  and  made  effective  from  January  first, 
1938,  is  an  improvement  of  the  Relief  Law  of  1932  which 
provided  some  support  both  for  mothers  with  children  up 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  and  for  old  people  beyond  sixty- 
five.  The  law  in  its  revised  form  permits  relief  to  de 
pendent  mothers  with  children  up  to  the  amount  of  one 
yen  a  day,  according  to  the  number  of  her  children. 

By  this  same  law  provision  is  made  whereby,  with  gov 
ernment  approval,  any  agency  wishing  to  build  a  homo 
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for  dependent  mothers  with  children  may  receive  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  the  building  from  the  government.  To 
ward  running  expenses  nothing  is  allowed  the  agency  as 
such,  but  the  mothers  admitted  may  receive  help  in 
amounts  established  by  the  regulations  of  the  law. 

The  Health  Insurance  Law  (Kenko  Hoken  Ho) ,  passed 
early  in  1938,  provides  two  kinds  of  insurance  designed  to 
make  it  easy  for  every  subject  of  the  nation  to  secure  its 
benefits. 

The  menace  of  tuberculosis  is  being  attacked  through 
health  legislation.  If  the  bill  now  proposed  be  passed, 
doctors  will  be  required  to  report  cases,  whereas,  so  far, 
reporting  has  been  left  to  the  patient  who  can  never  be  a 
reliable  source  of  information.  Comparatively  speaking 
the  death  rate  in  Japan  is  exceedingly  high  as  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  White  Cross  Society: 

Japan  19.8  out  of  10,000 

England  8.4     " 

Denmark  7.4      " 

Germany  7.0 

U.  S.  A.  6.2      "       "       " 

The  estimated  annual  economic  loss  from  this  sickness 
is  nearly  Y800,000,000.  Little  wonder  this  disease  is  listed 
as  one  main  cause  of  poverty  in  Japan.  Poverty  bred  of 
poverty! 

The  use  of  30''  staple  fiber  in  woolen  clothes  for  school 
children  for  war  economy  is  one  vicious  supplement  to  the 
poverty  that  breeds  tuberculosis. 

Tokyo  has  planned  to  effect  a  five-year  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  "All  available  organizations 
will  be  mobilized  to  deal  the  disease  a  death  blow,"  wo 
read  in  The  Japan  Advertiser  of  January  14th.  Construc 
tive  health  programs  call  lor  more  wisdom  in  the  preven 
tion  of  tuberculosis  than  has  yet  been  given. 

Though  no  mention  of  leprosy  has  come  out  in  state 
ments  regarding  the  health  bills,  yet  more  and  more  de 
finite  plans  for  its  extermination  are  being  worked  out. 
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According  to  the  last  census,  and  exclusive  of  Formosa 
and  Chosen,  there  are  approximately  15,000  lepers  in 
Japan.  In  the  eight  government  and  seven  private  hos 
pitals  there  are  places  for  7,000  patients.  In  February, 
1937,  the  Mitsui  Foundation  (Mitsui  Ho-on  Kai)  gave 
¥2,090,000  for  a  new  government  hospital  with  capacity 
lor  3,000  patients.  When  this  is  completed  ten  out  of 
fifteen  thousand  lepers  can  be  cared  for.  The  remaining 
5,000  will  probably  be  admissible  at  the  rate  of  200  per 
year,  the  average  annual  death  rate.  Thus  by  the  end  of 
ten  years  it  is  hoped  that  all  patients  can  be  cared  for 
inside  hospitals. 

In  the  attack  on  disease  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
parenthood  to  lepers,  tubercular  patients,  and  victims  of 
venereal  diseases  is  gaining  attention. 

Persons  seriously  interested  in  health  improvement  in 
Japan  are  making  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  has 
found  the  young  men  from  the  five  prefectures  <  Gumma, 
Saitama,  Akita,  Nagasaki,  Aomori)  which  have  outlawed 
prostitution  are  notably  free  from  disease. 

The  Juvenile  Reformatory  Law  (Shonen  Kanko  Ho> 
had  already  in  October,  1934,  been  formed  into  the  Juve 
nile  Law  (Shonen  Kyugo  Ho)  which  regulates  what  shall 
be  done  for  children  who  have  committeed  offenses.  This 
law  has  to  do  with  children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
It  recommends  that  each  prefecture  and  each  government 
reformatory  have  one  or  more  centers  for  the  examina 
tion  of  delinquent  children. 

The  earlier  law  stressed  punishment  and  coercion, 
whereas  the  new  law  accepts  the  fact  that  juvenile  offen 
ders  are  usually  children  who  have  suffered  neglect  and 
consequently  they  are  in  need  of  much  help, — often  highly 
specialized  help, — before  they  are  able  to  take  normal 
places  in  society.  This  new  form  of  the  law  is  a  great 
advance  and  reflects  the  constant  progress  being  made  in 
case  work  and  mental  hygiene. 

The  Law  for  the  Protection    and  Observation  of  Idea- 
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t.'onal  Offenders  passed  just  before  1937  (November  20, 
1936)  is  of  the  same  spirit.  Though  it  deals  with  adults 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that  radicals  are  energetic  but  mis 
directed  persons.  If  these  are  wisely  helped,  rather  than 
punished,  their  energy  can  be  turned  to  advantage  for 
their  country.  The  law  seeks  to  win  these  who  have 
struck  off  on  highly  individualistic  lines  and,  by  giving 
them  responsibility,  as  often  as  possible  government  re 
sponsibility,  it  is  converting  many  who  might  have  been 
very  dangerous  persons  into  highly  valuable  subjects. 
Advance  in  psychology  and  psychiatry  is  continuously 
bringing  constructive  wisdom  to  the  cause  of  social 
advance. 

\VOKK  i  OK  m:ii;(  TIM:S 

Were  a  careful  sifting  of  the  events  of  1937  possible  it 
would  doubtless  indicate  both  lines  of  promise  and  of 
need.  Even  though  such  assembling  and  discrimination 
is  impossible  still  some  few  events  must  b2  noted.  The 
visit,  in  the  spring,  of  Helen  Keller  with  Miss  Polly 
Thompson  stirred  all  strata  of  society,  but  particularly 
it  wakened  hope  in  the  lives  of  the  handicapped.  Of 
these  Japan  has  at  least  200.000  with  but  10,500  registered 
in  schools  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  well-known  blind 
Professor  Takeo  Iwahashi  had  already  done  outstanding 
.service,  and  by  October  1935  established  a  Lighthouse  in 
Osaka.  Helen  Keller's  coming  encouraged  him  and  his 
friends.  It  also  opened  new  vistas  of  possibility  for  effect 
ing  an  answer  to  further  needs  he  and  others  have  long 
been  feeling. 

One  definite  result  of  the  famed  visit  was  the  decision 
on  June  sixth  1937  to  make  a  Lighthouse  in  Tokyo.  This 
will  be  known  as  the  Tokyo  Mojin  Kaikan.  The  Imperial 
Household  Department  honored  the  plan  with  a  gift  of 
Y  100,000.  The  Mitsui  Foundation  has  pledged  Y320.000. 
Still  Y800.000  had  to  be  sought  from  other  sources.  Tho 
plan  provides  for  a  two-story  building  on  about  one  third 
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of  an  acre  of  land.  The  program  includes  house  to  house 
visiting  of  the  blind  to  teach  them  letter-writing  and 
sewing.  Within  the  plant  itself  will  be  a  library  for  the 
blind,  a  publishing  department  of  books  for  blind  persons 
to  read,  a  department  of  manual  art,  and  a  course  in  ad 
vanced  massage  for  graduates  of  blind  schools.  Also 
there  will  be  a  dormitory  for  a  limited  number  of  persons. 
For  maintenance  it  is  hoped  that  the  prefectural  govern 
ment  may  carry  half  the  expense. 

Th3  Tokyo  Lighthouse  is  not  the  only  result  of  Helen 
Keller's  visit.  Her  life  has  become  a  challenge  to  all  in 
Japan  and  a  revelation  everywhere  of  the  possibilities 
embedded  in  human  life. 

NARCOTIC    RKIJKF   WORK 

The  organization  for  relief  of  victims  of  narcotics  '  Ma- 
yaku  Chudoku  Sha  Kyugo  Kai)  has  found  that  of  40,000 
Koreans  in  Tokyo  3,000  are  narcotic  victims.  These  are 
unable  to  work;  further,  they  need  in  serious  cases  two 
yen  worth  of  injections  each  day.  To  get  this  they  will 
steal  or  make  trouble  they  wouldn't  have  thought  of  be 
fore  becoming  slaves  of  drugs. 

In  the  hospital  after  five  or  seven  days  of  enforced  en 
durance  these  drug  fiends  cease  to  crave  narcotics  and 
become  like  other  patients.  Usually  six  months  is  neces 
sary  to  complete  restoration. 

During  the  last  year  133  persons  were  treated  in  the 
Tokyo  hospital.  Of  these  86  were  Koreans,  47  Japanese. 
One  dismaying  discovery  in  the  hospital  is  that  among 
Japanese  victims  are  many  highly  educated  individuals. 
After  sickness  the  continued  use  of  drugs  has  victimized 
them.  Like  all  other  patients  they  need,  after  physical 
recovery,  a  long  period  of  strict  supervision  before  they 
are  able  to  attain  self-mastery. 

The  narcotic  relief  organization  completed  its  own  hos 
pital  in  April,  1936,  at  a  cost  of  ¥14,127.30.  To  this  work 
the  prefectural  government  gives  a  subsidy  of  eight 
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thousand  yen. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  is  a  work-shop  where 
partially  recovered  patients  may  work  at  making  cello 
phane,  leather  goods,  net  bags  for  fruit,  and  flower  bas 
kets.  The  average  daily  earnings  of  a  patient  is  hardly 
eight  sen,  but  the  discipline  of  the  work  is  invaluable. 

Professor  Takayuki  Namae  is  chairman  of  this  relief 
organization  which  has  its  office  in  the  Tokyo  Y.M.C.A. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ryoichi  Ishii  seems  a  great  loss  to  all 
who  knew  and  honored  him,  as  well  as  to  many  who  never 
met  him.  His  studies  drew  a  great  library  around  him. 
He  continually  kept  himself  acquainted  with  advance  in 
psychological  research  in  Europe  and  America.  He  not 
only  established  Takinogawa  Gakuen,  but  also  brought  it 
to  Tachikawa  where  it  is  now  a  spacious  institution  for 
feeble-minded  persons.  He  spent  uncounted  time  giving 
tests  and  helping  teachers  find  open  doors  for  all  kinds 
of  baffled  children.  His  faith  in  and  reverence  for  the 
possibilities  in  persons  made  him  able  to  reveal  to  social 
workers  undreamed  fields  for  achievement  with  little 
children.  His  service  with  officers  of  the  Tokyo  Juvenile 
Court  was  of  rare  quality  and  great  value. 

I>K.   K\(.  \\V.VS    I'KO.IKCTS 

Several  reports  and  pamphlets  on  Kagawa's  work  are 
now  available  in  English.  Kagawa  is  constantly  active 
in  the  supervision  and  support  of  thirty-five  institutions 
and  their  one  hundred  staff  members.  On  June  9th,  1937, 
application  was5  filed  with  the  government  to  make  the 
work  a  legal  property-holding  body  to  be  known  as  Un- 
chusha  Incorporated  Kagawa  Foundation.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  endowment  fund  of  Y500.000  may  be  established 
with  this.  The  interest  from  the  foundation  should  grad 
ually  relieve  Kagawa  from  the  constant  pressure  of 
writing  for  magazine  publishers  and  give  him  more  time 
for  the  creative  work  which  he  alone  can  do. 

During  the  year  changes  have  called  for  the  widening 
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of  the  road  in  Shinkawa,  Kobe,  where  Kagawa's  work 
began.  This  makes  necessary  the  removal  of  the  tene 
ment  in  which  he  lived.  Five  thousand  yen  was  needed 
for  securing  a  small  plot  of  ground  at  V-Chome,  Azuma, 
Fukiai-Ku,  Kobe,  and  bringing  the  building  to  that  place. 
There  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  Kagawa  Memorial. 

Within  the  consumers'  cooperative  in  Honjo,  Tokyo,  a 
branch  cooperative  has  developed.  It  is  known  as  the 
Nutritious  Foods  Distributing  Cooperative  (Eiyo  Shoku 
Haikyu  Jo).  The  experiment  was  three  months  under 
way  at  the  opening  of  1937.  Now  the  original  plant  is  dis 
tributing  4,500  lunches  daily  with  twenty  persons  em 
ployed  in  the  work.  A  second  plant  opened  in  October, 
1937,  now  has  a  daily  average  of  6,500  lunches  delivered 
hot.  The  third  plant  opened  February  10th,  1938,  ana 
the  fourth  is  due  to  begin  work  March  first.  With  the 
exception  of  the  third  center  the  meals  cost  twenty-eight 
sen  a  day  and  supply  2,800  calories.  No  menu  is  used 
twice  during  the  same  month.  The  third  center,  at  Hi- 
gashi  Ryogoku,  distributes  meals  for  families,  rather  than 
for  factory  groups.  These  lunches  are  a  little  less  simple 
and  cost  thirty-eight  sen  for  the  three  meals  of  the  day. 

In  Ikuno,  Osaka,  where  eighty  percent  of  the  Japanese 
lenses  are  made,  Kagawa  has  long  since  wanted  a  settle 
ment  house.  A  gift  from  friends  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
supplied  the  funds  for  this.  On  March  17th,  1937,  Boston 
House  (Seijo  Kaikan)  was  dedicated  and  now  carries  a 
full  program  of  community  service. 

Further  information  on  Kagawa's  work,  including  the 
Medical  Cooperatives  which  made  such  growth  in  1936, 
can  be  obtained  from  Fellowship  House,  475  Kami-Kita- 
zawa,  2-Chome,  Setagaya-Ku,  Tokyo. 

WORK  I  OK  (  IIILDRKN 

On  December  third  Kaichiro  Suzuki's  "Literature  and 
Nature  Stories  for  Children  to  Hear  (Kodomo  ni  Kikaseru 
Bunka  to  Shizcn  no  Hanashi)"  came  from  the  press  to 
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help  leaders  of  children's  work.  Mr.  Suzuki  was  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Tokyo  for  fifteen  years.  During  that 
time  he  increasingly  realized  that  harmful  stories  in  chil 
dren's  books  and  magazines  constituted  one  definite 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  Later  Mr.  Suzu 
ki,  as  director  of  a  study  of  delinquent  children,  had  the 
benefit  of  his  own  experience  plus  the  findings  of  psycho 
logists  and  doctors  working  with  him  in  the  research. 
More  than  ever  he  felt  the  need  of  filling  the  minds  oi 
children  with  worthful  stories  and  the  commonly  known 
facts  of  history.  Impelled  by  this  need  he  himself  has 
prepared  this  attractive  volume  of  valuable  background 
for  thought.  It  is  a  book  of  ninety  informing  stories. 

The  Hattori  Foundation  (Hattori  Hoko  Kai)  had  made 
possible  the  research  directed  by  Mr.  Suzuki,  and  sincr:  the 
publication  of  his  book  has  helped  start  its  circulation  by 
presenting  copies  to  fifty-three  institutions  emphasizing 
work  with  children. 

The  book  is  published  by  Toko  Sho-i?i  which  specializes 
in  good  books  for  children. 

Again  the  Osato  Foundation  (Osato  Ikuseikai)  has  re 
cently  sent  a  book  of  autobiography  to  leaders  of  children. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  stories  by  twenty-five  Japanese 
prominent  in  business  and  public  life.  It  is  called  "Look 
ing  Back  Over  Half  My  Life"  (Waga  Hansel  wo  Kaeri 
Mirii^.  its  plan  was  laid  by  Mr.  Mitsuru  Ishii,  Mr.  Tciji 
Katsuta,  and  Mr.  Kei  Sandaya.  This  book  is  published  by 
the  Kanda  Kinsei  Do. 

In  line  with  this  effort  to  expel  vicious  reading  matter 
with  that  which  is  of  value  to  children  the  Shin  Cho  Sha 
publishing  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1937  completed  a  set 
of  sixteen  volumes  for  older  children.  These  books  are 
known  as  the  "Library  for  Children  of  the  Empire"  (Nip 
pon  Sho  Kokumin  Bunko  >.  They  are  full  of  knowledge 
which  helps  make  for  common  sense  and  effort  in  every 
day  living. 
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TIN:  \VI:LI  AKI:  MINISTRY 

During  the  autumn  of  1937  the  Japanese  formed  a  new 
department  of  government,  The  Welfare  Ministry  (Kosei 
Sho) .  This  is  a  welcome  answer  to  a  long-time  cry  of 
social  workers.  Now  the  Home  Department  has  sent  a 
large  section  of  its  staff  and  their  work  to  the  new  depart 
ment.  The  Department  of  Education,  except  for  physical 
education,  is  turning  over  all  health  work.  Though  the 
Communications  Department  still  carries  the  work  of 
postal  insurance,  now  it  is  at  the  bidding  of  the  Welfare 
Ministry.  Though  social  workers  had  long  felt  the  need 
and  stirred  the  ground  for  unification  at  headquarters 
doubtless  the  army  takes  credit  for  the  achievement.  Its 
alarm  over  the  amazing  health  conditions  of  the  whole 
country  did  much  toward  effecting  its  formation  at  this 
time.  Something  drastic  had  to  be  done  and  for  this  an 
official  arm  is  able. 

Temporarily  Mr.  Kido,  Minister  of  Education,  is  holding 
the  position  of  Welfare  Minister.  The  Parliamentary  Vice- 
Mi.nister  is  Mr.  Eijiro  Miyoshi,  Representative  from  Tot- 
tori  Province,  president  of  the  Sanin  Nichi  Nichi  daily 
and  a  director  of  the  Sanin  Power  Company.  The  Coun 
selor  in  this  department  is  Mr.  Yoshiharu  Yamamoto  of 
Hyogo  Province.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  school  of 
Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

The  Welfare  Ministry  actually   put  its  name   out  Jan 
uary  tenth,  1938,    three  months  late   because  of  national 
preoccupation  with  the  China  Incident.    The  work  of  the 
new  department  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
Health  Division 

Division  of  Sanitation  and  Hygiene 
Division  of  Disease  Prevention  (Physical  &  Mental) 
Public  Social  Work  Division 
Division  of  Labor  Supervision 
Besides  these  sections  there  is  the  Insurance  Division. 

The  Health  Division  will   study   how   to  effect   better 
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health,  learn  what  equipment  is  necessary,  gather  various 
facts  and  information,  make  health  programs,  and  seek 
to  provide  that  the  birth  of  children  be  guarded  and  cared4 
for. 

The  Division  of  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  will  be  con 
cerned  with  food,  clothing,  and  dwelling  conditions  of  the 
people;  be  responsibl?  for  leadership  in  hygiene;  have  a 
branch  of  doctors,  and  medicine;  and  care  for  health 
matters  not  included  elsewhere. 

The  Division  of  Disease  Prevention  will  seek  to  prevent 
contagious  diseases,  both  geographical  and  seasonal;  it 
will  be  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  questionable 
health  situations;  prevent  causes  of  insanity;  develop 
hygienic  manners  and  customs  among  the  people. 

The  Social  Work  Division  will  seek  to  promote  public 
welfare;  require  fair  wages;  give  relief  and  support  to 
soldiers  and  their  families;  provide  support  to  dependent 
mothers  with  children;  care  for  miscellaneous  social 
work;  and  set  up  employment  offices. 

The  Division  of  Labor  Supervision  will  be  concerned 
with  labor  conditions,  working  conditions  in  factories  and 
mines;  also  be  concerned  with  international  labor  mat- 
tsrs  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  labor. 

In  the  Insurance  Division  is  a  General  Affairs  Branch 
to  care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Department,  and  for  rec 
ords  and  finance.  In  this  Division  will  be  managed  the 
plans  for  social  insurance,  forms  of  simple  insurance,  and 
health  matters  related  thereto. 

The  Welfare  Ministry  is  established  avowedly  because 
persons  are  of  first  value.  For  strong  and  spirited  per 
sonalities  healthy  bodies  are  essential.  Investigation 
during  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  tuberculosis, 
near-sighted  eyes,  and  bad  teeth  are  prevalent  among  the 
young  people.  Inconsistencies  in  living  conditions  are  the 
cause  of  inferior  health.  These  inconsistencies  are  not 
in  the  individuals  alone,  but  also  in  social  conditions.  A 
better  world  to  live  in  is  essential.  Japan  must  have 
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better  conditions  for  living.  Further,  at  this  particular 
time,  care  for  returning  soldiers,  sick,  cripled,  and  with 
out  work,  must  be  shouldered.  Thus  for  the  immediate 
need  and  for  the  sake  of  a  brighter  future  Japan  has 
established  the  Welfare  Department. 

All  social  agencies  will  experience  changes  with  this 
new  step  of  the  government.  More  than  ever  private 
agencies  will  be  conscious  of  their  peculiar  field;  those 
who,  unaware,  compete  with  government  or  public  agen 
cies  will  gradually  be  starved  out;  those  experimenting  or 
pushing  into  pioneer  fields  such  as  no  fixed  system  can 
ever  do,  or  those  following  after  government  agencies  to 
do  the  pick-up  work  of  helping  unclassifiable  individuals 
and  those  who  can't  ever  be  swept  into  an  embracing 
system — these  two  types  of  works  will  continue  to  have 
ample  work  and  room.  They  will  be  honored  as  trail- 
blazers  or  as  powers  for  purifying  and  uplifting  society. 
From  now  on  Christian  social  works  will  have  an  open 
road  only  as  they  choose  systematically  and  persistently 
from  these  two  types  of  social  service. 

CHRISTIAN     SOCIAL    SERVICE    FEDERATION 

Although  the  All-Japan  Christian  Social  Service  Fede 
ration  (  Nihon  Shakai  Jigyo  Remmei )  was  organized 
during  the  preceding  year  its  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Nagoya  in  1937.  Its  president  is  Mr.  Iso  Abe  and  vice- 
president,  Professor  Takayuki  Namae.  The  office  is  in 
the  Tokyo  Y.M.C.A.  Membership  is  of  two  types:  organ 
ization  membership  (Dantai  Kai-in},  and  individual 
membership  (Kojin  Kai-in).  So  far  the  organizations  of 
Christian  social  workers  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kobe  are 
the  only  organization  memberships.  But  individuals  from 
scattered  points  have  joined. 

In  this  Federation  there  is  the  mechanical  set-up  that 
should  meet  a  common  need  of  social  workers  throughout 
Japan.  It  should  be  a  means  for  sharing  valuable  experi 
ences  and  information  gathered  at  various  vantage 
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points.  It  should  be  a  means  for  rendering  highly  special 
ized  services  more  widely  available.  Should  efficient  co 
operation  be  worked  out  more  meaningful  experiments 
could  be  tried  with  advantage  to  the  whole  field.  The 
demonstration  of  cooperation  among  social  workers 
would  itself  offer  a  challenge  to  higher  social  standards. 
Further,  community  chests  would  replace  the  storm  of 
requests  that  rain  down  on  citizens  and  residents.  From 
a  common  center  information  could  be  made  available  to 
those  desiring  it.  An  informed  Christian  Church  could 
become  a  focal  point  for  lighting  the  minds  of  young 
people  and  pointing  to  them  the  open  fields  for  creative 
service. 

When  Christian  social  workers  achieve  such  coopera 
tion  in  addition  to  the  well-known  qualities  of  courage, 
adventure  and  tenacity,  then  again  high  officials  will 
pause  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  social  works  of 
Christians. 


Chapter  XV 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  RURAL  PARISH 
IN  JAPAN 

Ralph  A.  Fclton 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Buttcrficld  spent  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July  1931,  cooperating  with  the  National  Chris 
tian  Council  of  Japan  in  helping  to  formulate  a  rural 
church  picgram.  Great  emphasis  was  put  upon  the 
organization  of  what  Dr.  Buttcrficld  called  "A  Rural  Com 
munity  Parish."  i Butterfield,  Kenyon  L.  "The  Rural  Miss 
ion  of  th:  Church  in  Eastern  Asia,  p.  129  ft.  International 
Missionary  Council.  New  York,  1931 » .  During  the  six  years 
that  followed  his  visit  there  was  much  discussion  of  hio 
plan  h  it  little  action.  Only  four  such  parishes  were 
i-t:irt-  d.  In  Ehimc  Ken  the  Kavvakami  church  is  one 
example,  started  by  the  Southern  Methodist  mission. 
The-  Presbyterians  have  the  Kashiwakubo  church  in  Izu 
;..nd  the  limorino  church  in  the  Harima  Rural  Mission. 
The  United  Church  of  Canada  Mission  has  the  Shinano 
Rural  Community  Parish  in  Nagano  Ken. 

The  main  reason  why  so  little  came  of  this  plan  was 
b' cause  the  people  in  Japan  thought  it  constituted  some 
thing  absolutely  new.  in.slcad  of  being  merely  an  adapta 
tion  of  their  existing  rural  work.  There  are  many  pro 
gressive  young  pastors  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
reconstruct  their  town  churches  into  rural  community 
parishes  and  m:et  all  of  the  requirements  as  outlined  by 
Dr.  Buttcrficld  at  the  Gotemba  conference  in  July,  1931. 

The  longer  th"  Rural  Community  Parish  plan  was  dis 
cussed  without  i'.ny  action,  the  more  complex  and  com 
plicated  it  became.  Finally  it  became  known  ion  paper) 
as  "An  Institute  for  the  Development  of  a  Christian  Rural 
Civilization." 
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A  mimeographed  plan  of  this  "Institute"  was  prepared 
in  which  it  had  two  purposes,  "(1)  experimental  and  de- 
monstrational  rural  Christian  ssrvice,  and  (2)  training 
Christian  rural  leaders."  It  was  "to  provide  experimenta 
tion  and  demonstration  in  rural  methods,  subject  matter, 
raid  programs — on  a  self-supporting  basis."  But  its  plan 
called  for  ¥35,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  and  in 
addition  an  annual  budget  of  Y22,000.  The  item  in  this 
budget  for  "lighting  and  heating,  ¥600"  was  as  much  as 
the  salary  of  some  rural  pastors.  All  of  this  budget  no 
doubt  would  have  been  well-spent,  but  it  could  not  claim 
to  be  for  "demonstration  purposes,"  to  show  to  rural  pas- 
stors  how  to  operate  a  rural  parish.  The  two  ideas  were 
confused;  first,  the  rural  community  parish  proposed  by 
Dr.  Butterfield  and  second,  a  rural  training  center  for 
theological  students.  Both  of  these  were  valuable  and 
needed,  but  they  should  have  been  separated. 

IS    A    RIRAL   TRAIXINCJ    CENTER    FEASIBLE? 

Everywhere  in  Japan  there  is  still  a  great  interest  in  a 
Rural  Training  Center.  The  National  Christian  Council 
and  denominational  groups  are  busy  discussing  the  sub 
ject.  Many  reasons  are  heard  as  to  why  such  a  rural  cen 
ter  is  needed.  In  some  cases  the  urging  of  a  rural  train 
ing  center  seems  to  be  compensatory  for  the  constant 
neglect  of  the  rural  church.  For  some  this  discussion  of 
the  need  for  a  rural  center  is  a  way  of  expressing  dissatis 
faction  with  the  present  curriculum  of  the  theological 
seminaries.  It  seems  that  there  are  some  who  are  con 
fused  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  rural  center.  But  usually 
it  is  desired  for  the  purpose  both  of  training  rural  pastors 
and  also  for  demonstrating  a  rural  church  program.  How 
ever  these  two  purposes  are  very  different.  A  place  that 
is  well  enough  equipped  for  a  rural  training  center  is  too 
elaborate  and  has  to  much  overhead  expense  to  be  prac 
tical  as  a  demonstration  parish  which  other  rural  pastors 
can  copy.  Therefore  the  two  ideas  or  aims  should  be  se- 
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parated.  A  rural  training  center  is  a  place  where  theo 
logical  students  can  be  sent  to  become  familiar  with 
approved  rural  reconstruction  methods.  This  requires 
diversified  methods  in  farming,  community  organization, 
home  improvement  and  church  life.  It  requires  consider 
able  land,  buildings,  dormitory  space  and  personnel.  One 
such  place  as  this  has  already  been  successfully  started, 
the  Folk  High  School  of  Kuzura  in  Nishiura,  Tagaya,  in 
Shizuoka  Prefecture.  Mr.  Eiichi  Ohtani,  who  is  in  chargo 
of  this  school  is  exceedingly  well  equipped  for  this  task. 
H:  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  school  in  Japan  and' 
has  studied  two  years  in  Denmark.  He  reads  German, 
Danish  and  English.  He  has  recently  written  two  books 
on  rural  reconstruction  methods  in  Japan.  He  is  a  re 
markable  Christian  and  an  experienced  teacher.  He  has 
about  25  acres  of  land  suitable  for  a  half  dozen  different 
crops.  His  orchards  are  planted  with  several  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  are  yielding.  He  has  excellent  live 
stock  including  pigs,  goats,  rabbits,  and  chickens.  He  has 
equipment  for  canning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  baking.  His 
dormitory  space  accommodates  about  thirty  people  but 
he  has  housed  300  for  a  short  three-day  conference.  His 
cooperative  is  successful  His  church  building  is  unique. 
He  has  the  support  of  his  village  people  and  the  local  gov 
ernment.  He  considers  his  work  as  interdenominational 
and  would  gladly  cooperate  with  the  National  Christian 
Council  or  any  similar  group. 

The  National  Christian  Council  could  no  doubt  work 
out  plans  with  Mr.  Ohtani  whereby  the  Kuzura  Folk 
School  would  be  considered  a  cooperating  agency  of  thj 
Council  and  become  the  rural  training  center  for  the 
council. 

Missions  and  church  groups  could  send  theological 
students  to  Kuzura  for  training.  Some  should  spend  one 
year  there,  while  others  might  spend  only  the  summer 
vacation. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  undergraduate  students  in  n 
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theological  seminary  than  an  opportunity  to  observe  first 
hand  and  enter  into  the  experience  of  successful  rural 
work.  With  the  seminaries  in  city  centers,  such  an  ex 
perience  must  be  provided  by  summer  scholarships. 
Students  could  become  familiar  with  practical  methods 
of  rural  reconstruction  at  the  Kuzura  Folk  School.  The 
board,  lodging  and  tuition  expenses  hero  for  2!o  months 
would  be  ¥30  and  this  with  travel  expense  would  call  for  a 
total  scholarship  of  ¥40.  Each  mission,  in  cooperation 
with  the  church,  could  provide  at  least  one  of  these 
scholarships  each  summer. 

Even  if  the  National  Christian  Council  prefers  to 
operate  a  Rural  Training  Center  of  its  own,  it  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  idea  of  a  demonstration  rural  com 
munity  parish. 

KI'KAL    (OMMIMTV     PARISH:     THK    KAWAKA.MI    (  III  K(  H 

The  four  rural  community  parishes  mentioned  above 
deserve  careful  study.  There  has  been  some  failure  and 
considerable  success.  The  Kawakami  church,  in  the  open 
country  near  Matsuyama  in  Ehime-ken  on  the  island  of 
Shikoku  has  probably  had  the  most  uneven  history.  A 
six-acres  farm  was  purchased  on  which  was  built  a  com 
bination  parsonage,  church,  and  farm  house.  Most  of  tho 
land  was  planted  in  orchards.  Farm  buildings  were  con 
structed  for  the  raising  of  small  animals,  especially  poul 
try  and  goats.  The  explanations  of  whatever  failures 
there  have  been  are  quite  simple  after  they  have  hap 
pened.  But  our  foresight  is  not  always  perfect.  The  six- 
acra  farm  is  poor,  hilly  land.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  bought  a  farm  half  the  size  but  of  better  land. 
The  orchards  were  planted  hurriedly  so  that  they  would 
soon  bear  fruit  and  the  land  in  which  they  were  planted 
was  not  terraced.  The  result  is  that  it  is  next  to  impos 
sible  to  get  humus  into  the  soil  or  to  improve  the  soil 
greatly  because  of  the  run-off  from  the  rains.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  taken  twice  as  many  years  to 
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have  planted  the  farm  to  trees  and  vines  and  terraced 
every  foot  of  it  before  planting.  This  is  a  Methodist 
church.  Each  year  at  Conference  time  both  pastor  and 
people  open  the  question  of  a  change  of  pastorates.  This 
psychology  of  a  yearly  change  has  brought  some  pastors 
who  have  been  most  successful  and  others  who  knew 
nothing  about  farm  life  and  were  not  interested  in  learn 
ing  about  it.  The  original  plan  was  for  pastor  and  people 
to  work  together  to'tend  the  farm  and  produce  sufficient 
income  from  the  farm  products  to  supplement  the  cash 
gifts  of  the  members  and  thus  provide  an  adequate 
salary  without  any  mission  subsidy.  This  is  being  done 
to  some  extent  and  there  is  still  hope  that  the  project  will 
be  a  success.  The  district  superintendent  very  decidedly 
denied  that  it  had  been  a  failure.  The  missionary  who 
promoted  it  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field  and  his  suc 
cessor  is  the  first  to  admit  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  of 
agricultural  methods. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  project  that  had  had  more 
causes  for  failure.  Yet  it  still  has  even  chances  of  be 
coming  a  success. 

Till!    IIMOKINO    (III  KC  II 

Another  rural  community  parish  that  has  been  entirely 
successful  since  its  inauguration  is  the  limorino  Presby 
terian  church.  The  pastor  was  trained  in  the  Chuo  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  Kobe,  for  this  type  of  rural  work  and 
chose  it  himself  as  his  life  work.  He  has  been  there  since 
the  parish  was  started  in  1931.  The  same  missionary 
supervisor  Edward  M.  Clark,  Ph.D.  has  also  continued 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  parish. 

Dr.  Clark  asked  his  mission,  the  Presbyterian  (U.S.A.*. 
to  set  aside  in  advance,  a  portion  of  the  salary  allowance 
of  a  pastor,  amounting  to  Y50  per  month  for  10  years  or 
Y6.000  to  be  used  to  purchase  a  church  farm  of  2U  acres. 
He  then  selected  one  of  his  students.  Mr.  Juriji  Horii,  to 
take  charge  of  the  project.  A  modest  house  was  built,  in 
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which  is  one  room  suitable  for  use  as  a  chapel.  The 
pastor  operates  the  farm  and  carries  on  religious  work. 
He  has  an  average  of  10  meetings  per  week.  In  his  entire 
circuit  he  has  five  groups  and  five  meeting  places.  All  five 
groups  meet  together  occasionally.  He  also  conducts 
farmers'  institutes  and  lecture  courses  on  agricultural  im 
provement.  He  provides  instruction  in  public  health  and 
arranges  clinic  service.  In  addition  to  tilling  the  soil, 
additional  industrial  projects  are  carried  on,  the  most 
successful  of  which  has  been  the  making  and  bottling  of 
grape  juice.  Not  only  does  the  pastor  give  his  labor  but 
his  members  in  increasing  numbers  give  of  their  time 
and  labor  to  these  self-support  projects.  The  pastor  re 
ceives  his  support  partly  from  the  gifts  of  his  members, 
partly  from  the  sale  of  products  from  the  farm,  and 
partly  from  the  mission. 

A  summary  of  the  income  in  Yen  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  has  come  is  given  in  the  table  below. 

Church  gifts  Industrial  work     Mission  Total 

1931  101.40  105.00  240.00  446.40 

1932  146.15  105.00  300.00  551.15 

1933  172.57  215.00  100.00  487.57 

1934  275.10  317.00  43.00  635.10 

1935  1,148.91  235.00  185.00          1,568.91 

1936  319.50  330.00  300.00  949.50 
Total             2,163.63          1,307.00          1,168.00          4,638.48 
The  large  amount  given  by  the  church  in  1935  is  due  to 

the  raising  of  a  fund  of  ¥835.29  for  an  additional  building 
on  the  farm  as  a  "rest  house"  for  the  sick  who  could  not 
go  away  to  a  hospital. 

The  income  from  the  farm  has  not  been  large  but  the 
fruit  trees  are  young  and  most  of  them  are  not  bearing 
yet.  There  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  50  persimmon 
trees,  25  pear  trees,  and  200  peach  trees  that  were  not 
quite  ready  to  bear  at  the  time  of  the  last  year  of  the 
above  report. 
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The  work  was  organized  in  1931  and  up  to  March  1937 
there  had  been  79  baptisms.  There  is  a  total  church  mem 
bership  of  90  which  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
visual  ruial  church  in  Japan. 

In  answer  to  why  this  type  of  work  is  needed  Dr.  Clark 
explains  the  situation  in  a  small  pamphlet.  (Clark,  Ed 
ward  M.  "The  Harima  Rural  Mission,"  Presbyterian  Board 
Foieign  Missions,  New  York) .  He  explains  why  this  rural 
church  was  located  in  this  area  of  one  hundred  thousand 
farms  with  a  half  million  people.  He  said  that  although 
his  denomination  had  been  at  work  in  Japan  for  70  years, 
the  work  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  cities  and  this 
particular  rural  area  had  not  been  touched.  He  was  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  "funds  for  employing  sufficient 
rural  workers  could  not  be  expected  from  his  own  Miss 
ion."  "A  new  policy  of  self  support  was  adopted  in  view 
of  decreasing  funds  and  of  unsatisfactory  results  of  a  long 
trial  of  mission  subsidies."  Therefore,  he  asked  his  miss 
ion  to  buy  this  church  farm  and  give  the  pastor  an  oppor 
tunity  to  supplement  his  income  from  his  labor  and  the 
labor  of  his  members  on  the  farm,  instead  of  from  gifts 
from  the  mission.  This  plan  Dr.  Clark  feels  will  bring  a 
permanent  income  and  do  away  with  mission  subsidies 
eventually. 

As  to  why  this  pastor  should  try  to  improve  the  health 
and  home  life  of  his  people  and  especially  the  agriculture, 
Dr.  Clark  said  he  tried  to  picture  what  Je^us  would  do  "if 
He  found  Himself  suddenly  physically  present  in  the 
midst  of  this  half-million,  half-clothed,  poorly  fed  and 
debt-depressed  farmers  in  the  land  which  to  the  poet  is 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  but  which  to  the  rustic  is  an 
ever-darkening  sun-down." 

Dr.  Clark  and  his  mission  have  planned  to  establish  10 
rural  community  parishes  in  the  southern  half  of  Hyogo 
Prefecture,  west  of  Kobe.  This  first  one  has  been  a  suc 
cess.  The  second  one  and  the  third  one  are  well  started. 
In  none  of  these  were  there  any  Christians  nor  a  meeting 
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place  at  the  begining.  Locations  have  been  selected  lor 
the  others.  He  is  working  out  a  successful  technique  as 
he  proceeds.  This  entire  area  has  been  called  the  Harima 
Mission. 

Ii  the  progress  of  Christianity  seems  slow,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  only  60  years  ago  in  this  area  to  be  a 
Christian  was  punishable  by  death.  In  fact,  in  this  pas 
tor's  home  in  limorino  is  one  of  the  old  signs  that  was 
four.:l  in  that  village  which  shows  how  the  government 
had  tried  so  hard  to  stamp  out  Christianity.  This  sign  the 
paster  keeps  hanging  on  his  wall  to  encourage  his  mem 
bers  when  they  get  discouraged.  It  shows  to  them  what 
great  strides  the  Christian  movement  has  made.  This  old 
wooden  sign  contains  the  following  warning: 

"The  Law:  Christianity  is  forbidden  from  a  former 
period.  If  there  is  anyone  suspected  of  being  a  Christian 
notify  the  town  office.  The  following  things  are  offerer. 
for  rewards  for  those  who  will  give  the  information. 

1.  To  anybody  who  will  giv;  the  information  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  missionary,  500  silvers. 

2.  To  anyone  who  will  give  information  as  to  the  help 
er  of  a  missionary,  300  silvers. 

3.  To    anyone    giving  information    regarding    anyone 
who  has  renounced  Christianity  and  again  returned  to  it, 
300  silvers. 

4.  Information  regarding  any  Christian,  100  silvers. 

5.  The  informer,  himself  a  Christian,    will  receive  500 
silvers  for  the  above  information. 

6.  If  in  any  village  a  Christian  is  known  to  exist  and 
the  information  comes  from  another  village,  all  the  peo 
ple  in  this  Christian's  village  will  be  punished. 

7.  Likewise  in  such  a  village  the  head  man  of  the  vil- 
lags  will  be  punished. 

8.  If  anybody  within  a  five-family  unit  is  known  to  be 
a  Christian  then  everyone  in  that  five-family  unit  will  be 
punished. 

9.  Shotokugunnen,  5th  month. 
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When  Mr.  Horii  first  went  to  this  community,  people 
opposed  him.  He  had  no  meeting  place.  He  us:d  to  preach 
on  the  streets.  A  cornet  was  used  to  call  the  people  to 
gether.  He  might  have  said,  "If  people  oppose  us  it  means 
they  do  not  want  us.  And  since  we  can't  get  a  place  to 
i.icet  we'll  go  some  place  else."  but  instead  he  decided  he 
would  give  his  life  to  those  people.  The  small  farm  was 
be ught  and  he  began  living  among  them.  At  first  he  had 
to  go  to  them  to  h:lp  them.  Now  they  come  to  him.  One 
day  one  of  thn  now  comers  v/ho  had  formerly  opposed  him, 
.said  to  him,  "We  have  heard  that  Christian  workers  usu 
ally  come  and  stay  a  while  in  a  place  and  then  move  on. 
Wo  hope  you  ar:  going  to  stay  here  and  live  among  us." 
The  rural  community  parish  in  Izu  from  all  reports  is 
success  It  ha's  hern  omitted  here  because  the  writer 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  visit  it  and  study  it  personally 
a.-:  he  ciizi  th?  other  three  parishes. 


The  iShinano  Rural  Community  Parish  is  in  Nagano 
P:r  fer-uire  in  tho  Kawanakajima  section,  near  the  city  of 
Xa:ian</  and  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  A. 
R.  Si  on",  a  missionary  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
The-  pastor  and  p:ople  are  a  part  of  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church.  The  pastor  is  the  Reverend  Toshi  Kimata,  who 
"n.'dualed  from  Aoyama  GakuJn  and  who  later  was  sent 
by  his  mission  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary  to  major  in 
rural  wi>rk.  In  April,  193G  he  became  pastor  of  this  Shi- 
no  no  Rural  Community  Parish  which  comprises  the  coun 
ty  of  S.'.rpshina  with  27  villages. 

Christianity  has  had  contacts  in  this  county  for  30 
years.  Two  nearby  city  church:  s,  each  had  an  "outsta- 
tion"  here.  After  thirty  years,  the  two  congregations 
numbered  only  25.  Sixteen  of  the  27  towns  in  the  county 
were  without  any  medical  aid.  Malnutrition  was  a  serious 
problem.  The  average  family  was  in  debt  to  the  amount 
oi  Y920. 
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"We  started  out  with  the  parish  idea  instead  of  simply 
trying  to  serve  the  people  who  belonged  to  my  church." 
Mr.  Kimata  explained. 

"I  feel  my  responsibility  is  to  all  the  people  living 
within  the  confines  of  my  county.  I  tried  to  establish 
contacts  with  the  cultural  groups,  the  cooperatives  and 
the  Young  Men's  Association." 

"I  found  when  I  began  living  here  that  no  one  had  any 
faith  in  the  church.  Some  young  people  who  had  been 
attending  church  had  become  involved  in  some  moral  dif 
ficulties  which  had  hurt  the  reputation  of  our  church.  I 
called  on  the  political  leader  at  least  20  times  before  he 
would  talk  frankly  to  me.  I  interviewed  over  70  local 
officials  in  the  27  towns.  Also  I  consulted  with  the  officers 
of  the  cooperatives  and  of  the  agricultural  associations. 
I  visited  30  prefectural  officials  and  secured  a  wealth  of 
statistical  material.  Then  we  began  our  parish  program. 

"In  our  whole  social  improvement  plan  our  aim  is  not 
surface  amelioration  of  distress,  but  to  get  at  and  remove 
the  causes  of  the  present  disgraceful  rural  conditions. 
Rural  social  work,  unlike  that  in  the  city,  cannot  be  done 
by  a  person  from  the  outside.  Rural  people  are  so  much 
more  conservative.  It  must  be  done  by  someone  from 
within.  To  enter  into  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  a  farming  community  is  easy  to  talk  about,  but 
difficult  to  accomplish.  Nevertheless,  we  must  do  this  or 
we  will  fail.  If  we  can  become  members  of  the  village 
family,  many  difficulties  will  solve  themselves.  Then  we 
shall  find  we  can  speak  with  authority,  and  the  Christ 
who  is  our  message  and  our  motive  will  also  become  a 
member  of  the  village  family." 

Mr.  Kimata  lives  in  a  rambling  farm  house  near  the 
center  of  the  triangular-shaped  county.  His  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  a  minister  and  is  an  efficient  helper.  While  a 
student  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary  he  worked  in  the 
seminary  kitchen  to  help  with  his  expenses.  During  the 
summer  vacation  in  America  he  secured  employment  in  a 
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bakery.  These  facts  may  help  to  explain  his  first  work  in 
his  new  parish. 

"We  immediately  began  on  dietary  reform,"  he  explain 
ed,  "as  part  of  a  plan  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  We 
undertook  to  enter  the  farm  homes  by  the  kitchen  door 
instead  of  through  the  front  door.  We  found  children 
cveiy where  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Tuberculosis 
was  a  common  ailment.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
Luild  a  community  oven.  None  of  the  farm  homes  here 
had  ovens.  The  house  wives  bring  their  home-made 
flour  to  us  to  be  baked  into  bread,  muffins,  and  cookies. 
Heretofore  these  have  been  unknown  delicacies.  They 
are  more  economical  and  more  nutritive  than  the  usual 
rice  diet." 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  Kimata's  community  program  was 
the  introduction  of  some  home  sub-industries.  Dr.  Toyo- 
hiko  Kagawa  gave  him  a  small  machine  for  making 
puffed  rice  and  puffed  wheat.  The  farmers  bring  him 
their  grain  and  take  back  an  appetizing  new  food. 

"When  they  first  brought  their  flour  it  had  sand  in  it," 
he  said.  "When  I  called  this  to  their  attention  they  said 
the  sand  made  it  heavier  and  whenever  they  sold  their 
bread  and  cakes  they  sold  them  by  weight.  I  then  called 
together  the  parents  and  their  children  and  we  examined 
the  testh  of  the  children.  We  found  their  teeth  were  be 
ing  ruined  by  the  sand.  When  the  parents  saw  this,  no 
more  sand  was  put  in  the  flour." 

Five  Sunday  schools  are  now  held  each  week  in  the 
parish.  A  Farmer's  Gospel  School  is  held  each  year. 
Classes  in  sewing  and  knitting  are  provided  for  women. 
Two  seasonal  day  nurseries  are  held  at  which  the  small 
children  are  cared  for  while  the  parents  are  busy  in  the 
rice  fields.  A  woman  evangelist  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  by  the  Women's  Foreign  Mission  Society  back  homo. 
A  public  health  nurse  is  the  newest  addition  to  the  staff. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  Mr.  Kimata  has  found 
that  during  the  present  year  the  average  family  had  a 
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cash  deficit  of  Y123.  The  total  indebtedness  per  family  is 
now  ¥920.  Interest  en  indebtedness,  heavy  taxes  and  sick 
ness  keep  the  people  poor.  The  results  are  malnutrition 
and  a  low  standard  of  living.  The  mothers  must  work  in 
the  fields  from  dawn  to  dusk.  The  infant  mortality  rate- 
is  162  per  1.000.  The  sons  are  taken  away  to  take  their* 
part  in  the  military  program  of  the  government.  When 
the  taxes  and  interest  become  too  heavy  for  a  family  to 
bear  the  daughter  is  sometimes  sold  as  a  geisha  girl.  And 
into  thsse  complex  problems  young  Mr.  Kimata  and  his 
wife  have  thrown  their  energy  and  consecration. 

"I  have  not  accomplished  much  yet,"  he  said.  "I  have 
not  reached  my  objectives,  but  I  am  on  the  way.  I  expect 
to  live  sud  die  right  here  en  this  parish.  I  want  to  trans 
late  Christ  through  my  life.  I  want  to  bury  myself  in  my 
noiish  and  its  problems.  I  want  the  Word  to  become 
flesh  in  me." 

Mr.  Kimata's  own  interpretation  of  his  work  and  his 
problems  has  been  given  here  largely  to  show  that  the 
rural  problems  in  Japan  will  be  solved  more  because  of 
the  spirit  of  the  pastor  than  because  of  any  definite  plan 
of  organization; — though  the  organization  will  help. 
Everywhere  in  Japan  one  hears  pastors  excuse  themselves 
from  certain  community  service  activities  because  th~ 
government  has  charge  of  these  things.  But  Mr.  Kimata, 
although  only  a  short  time  in  this  parish,  has  been  ap- 
poinUd  by  the  government  to  be  a  member  of  the  muni 
cipal  village  improvement  commission. 

Another  phase  of  his  work  that  should  be  noted  is  that 
while  he  has  certain  economic  interests  and  is  carrying- 
on  certain  self-support  projects,  yet  his  main  reason  for 
this  is  to  bring  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
village  into  harmony  with  God's  will  for  His  children. 

Till]  NF.W   Kl  HAL    PASTOR 

A  new  type  of  rural  pastor  such  as  Mr.  Kimata  is.devel- 
oping  in  Japan.  It  takes  a  new  kind  of  man  to  get  over 
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the  hurdles  into  a  rural  church  and  make  it  succeed. 
These  obstacles  are  a  strong  city-drift  in  migration,  a 
factory-drift  in  industry,  nnd  a  military-drift  in  politic:;. 
The  theological  seminaries  in  Japan  are  nearly  all  de 
partments  or  separate  colleges  in  missionary  universities 
;;nd  arc  located  in  large  city  centers  where  the  natural 
contacts  and  early  field  experiences  are  in  city  churches. 
The  other  students,  enrolled  in  the  college  of  commerce 
or  arts,  are  preparing  for  a  profession  that  will  keep  them 
in  the  cities.  This  fact  creates  a  city  atmosphere  on  the 
rrmpus.  The  missionary  institutions  in  the  past  have 
tried  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  as  they  saw  th^m 
:.n:l  then  fore  have  established  their  work  in  the  cities, 
hiit  they  have  established  no  agricultural  colleges  nor  any 
institutions  for  training  leaders  for  the  rural  half  of 
Japan.  This  city  emphasis  of  mission  work  may  have 
been  the  wisest  policy  in  the  past  but  missionaries  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  12.000  rural  villages,  in 
not  morr  than  5  percent  of  which  is  there  any  organized 
f(.nn  of  Christian  activity.  The  intrepid  young  Japanese 
pastors  who  are  attempting  to  carve  out  rural  parishes 
among  these  35  million  people  are  the  result  of  the  inspi 
ration  nncl  leadership  of  a  half  dozen  missionaries  who 
t'rel  that  the  missionary  work  in  the  next  few  years,  in 
Jcpan  should  major  in  rural  evangelism. 

01    II. INI!    01     RI-RAI.    PARISH    PLAN 

We  hear  much  these  days  in  various  countries  about  the 
rural  community  parish.  In  America  it  is  called  "The 
Larger  Parish."  "The  Experimental  Rural  Parish,"  is  the' 
new  name  used  in  China.  The  term  in  English  Method 
ism  is  "The  Circuit."  They  all  refer  to  the  same  general 
idea,  a  functional  ministry  to  the  families  of  a  definite 
area,  working  through  a  group  of  cooperating  churches 
or  chapels.  Certain  well-defined  principles  or  standards 
have  been  evolved  as  a  result  of  experience  in  different 
countries  that  should  guide  in  the  promotion  of  rural 
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church  work  in  the  future. 

In  a  "functional  ministry"  each  of  the  workers  performs 
a  different  function.  This  is  in  contrast  to  workers  who 
duplicate  each  other.  The  workers  suggested  for  an  ex 
perimental  Rural  Parish  include  one  pastor,  who  is  re 
sponsible  for  the  preaching  and  church  organization;  a 
woman  worker,  who  is  responsible  for  the  educational 
work  in  the  parish;  and  unpaid  lay-preachers  or  lay- 
teachers. 

The  pastor  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  theological  semi 
nary  and  with  three  to  nine  months  additional  training 
at  a  "rural  training  center,"  such  as  the  Kuzura  Folk 
School. 

The  woman  worker  should  specialize  in  teaching' 
instead  of  in  preaching.  Her  special  field  might  be  reli 
gious  education,  health  education,  or  kindergarten 
methods. 

The  lay  preachers  take  charge  of  some  of  the  church 
services,  the  Sunday  schools  or  the  prayer  meetings  in  the 
chapels. 

The  geographical  extent  of  an  Experimental  Rural 
Parish  usually  should  correspond  to  a  Japanese  county. 
Ir  is  an  area  with  a  radius  of  from  five  to  six  miles.  A  map 
is  desirable  indicating  all  roads,  villages,  schools,  temples 
and  public  halls.  The  locations  of  the  homes  of  the 
church  members,  and  the  churches  and  chapels  should 
also  be  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  churches  or  chapels  included  in  the  Parish  do  not 
refer  to  a  "main"  church  with  "out-stations."  but  to  a 
group  of  cooperating  churches,  each  one  of  which  has  an 
equal  relationship  in  the  Parish  and  to  all  the  others.  A 
joint  Parish  Council  with  a  representative  from  each 
church  or  chapel  is  the  best  administrative  body  for  the 
Parish. 

Any  group  of  Christians  in  a  village  with  a  regular  time 
of  meeting  and  a  regular  meeting  place  should  be  con 
sidered  a  unit  in  the  Parish.  The  units  would  ordinarily 
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fall  into  three  groups.  A  small  group  of  Christians  meet 
ing  in  a  room  in  a  private  home  is  referred  to  as  a  Home 
Chapel.  A  small  Christian  fellowship  meeting  in  a  rented 
room  is  refe-rred  to  as  a  Village  Chapel.  Wherever  a  group 
i.s  large  enough  to  have  a  building  and  church  officials 
according  to  the  polity  of  its  denomination  it  is  referred 
1o  as  a  church. 

Each  unit  should  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  its  own 
property,  but  other  gifts  should  go  into  the  common  Par 
ish  budget 

The  resident  membership  of  a  Parish  ideally  should  be 
about  100  which  would  ordinarily  mean  from  5  to  8 
churches  and  chapels. 

"An  Experimental  Rural  Parish"  is  a  unit  of  work  plan 
ned  and  promoted  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  copied  or 
duplicated  by  interested  rural  pastors.  Its  relation  pri 
marily  is  to  its  own  community  not  to  theological  stud 
ents  or  even  to  church  administrators.  It  can  be  studied 
and  observed  by  others  but  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
show  place  or  even  as  a  model.  It  should  have  a  new  and 
increased  emphasis  upon  relating  religion  to  the  econo 
mic  and  social  conditions  of  its  people. 

The  personnel  of  an  "Experimental  Rural  Parish" 
.should  be  limited. 

If  additional  workers  besides  a  pastor  and  a  woman 
worker  are  provided  and  paid,  a  barrier  is  at  once  raised 
to  prevent  other  rural  pastors  from  trying  to  duplicate  it. 

In  trying  to  relate  religion  to  economic  life,  the  pastor 
should  share  with  his  people  their  economic  problems 
and  guide  them  as  a  result  of  his  actual  experience.  To 
do  this  he  will  need  some  small  live-stock  and  a  small  plot 
of  land  not  as  large  as  an  average  sized  farm.  If  he  is 
without  land  he  should  have  some  handcraft  equipment. 
He  will  need  to  earn  a  portion,  possibly  one  third  of  his 
salary  by  his  labor  on  his  farm  or  by  his  handcraft.  The 
proportion  of  his  salary  coming  from  his  parishoners 
should  increase  each  year.  Whatever  subsidy  is  given  him 
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by  a  mission  after  the  first  five  years  should  be  put  into 
special  education  projects  or  into  productive  equipment. 

His  field  is  this  parish.  His  is  a  ministry  to  the  families 
in  a  definite  area.  This  parish  would  ordinarily  include 
the  six  to  eight  rural  villages  adjoining  his  own,  and  in 
each  of  which  he  would  probably  have  at  least  a  home 
chapel. 

To  assist  with  his  parish  activities  he  would  be  expected 
to  train  religious  teachers,  lay  readers  and  local  preachers. 
These  should  be  unpaid  lay  workers,  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  English  Methodist  plan. 

His  program  should  be  largely  educational.  He  would 
arrange  classes  in  health  to  be  followed  later  by  clinics 
and  cooperative  health  insurance.  Likewise  he  would 
arrange  classes  in  agriculture,  marketing,  home  improve 
ment  and  child  welfare.  These  should  precede  definite 
projects.  His  Gospel  Extension  should  be  a  part  of  every 
activity  in  the  parish.  These  practical  projects  would  not 
be  thought  of  as  "bait"  to  win  converts  but  as  an  outward 
expression  of  an  inward  Christian  life.  The  religious 
program  would  not  be  confined  to  Sunday.  The  Bible 
would  be  the  text,  but  the  works  of  God  as  well  as  the 
words  of  God  would  be  teaching  material. 

The  work  in  such  a  parish  is  intensive  instead  of  exten 
sive.  Likewise  adjoining  parishes  should  be  established, 
their  centers  not  more  than  10  miles  apart. 

The  use  of  the  word  "experimental"  in  the  "Experi 
mental  Rural  Parish"  indicates  that  new  and  different 
methods  would  be  tried.  For  example,  one  parish  might 
major  in  hand  crafts  instead  of  in  agriculture.  But  each 
would  provide  methods  of  applying  religious  teaching  to 
economic  life  and  also  methods  of  supporting  the  church 
without  annual  foreign  subsidies. 

Some  of  the  denominations  or  church  groups  have  set 
as  their  goal  the  establishing  as  soon  as  possible  of  one 
or  more  Experimental  Rural  Parishes  in  each  District  or 
Presbytery  in  Japan. 


Chapter   XVI 
A  JAPANESE  CITY  PASTOR 

Michio  Kozaki 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  Protestant  Church, 
the  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on  self-support  This 
is  somewhat  different  from  other  Oriental  churches. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  emphasis.  In  the  first 
place,  the  first  converts  who  became  the  leaders  of  ths 
Japanese  church,  came  from  the  Samurai  class — warrior 
ciass_and  naturally  they  were  very  nationalistic  and  hau 
a  strong  spirit  of  independence.  In  the  second  place,  some 
of  the  missionaries  did  not  understand  the  Japanese 
character  and  treated  them  as  inferiors,  and  consequently 
the  Japanese  who  intimately  associated  with  the  mission 
aries  were  often  times  men  of  inferior  type.  In  the  third 
place,  the  Japanese  leaders  learned  by  experience  that  a 
growing  healthy  church  could  be  built  only  by  self1 
support. 

FINANCES 

I  mention  these,  because  the  responsibility  of  self-sup 
port  rests  largely  upon  the  city  pastor.  A  city  pastor  must 
.support  his  own  church  through  the  members.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  must  not  forget  that  many  weak  country 
churches  are  looking  for  financial  support  through  their 
city  sister  churches.  My  own  church  has  an  annual  income 
of  9,800  yen  by  the  offering  of  the  members,  and  a  little 
over  I5r'  of  it  is  given  toward  the  national  evangelistic 
fund  which  is  partly  supporting  the  weak  churches  in 
Japan.  We  belong  to  the  Kumiai  Church  (Congregation 
al)  ,  but  on  this  point  there  is  not  much  difference  in  other 
denominations. 

This  financial  side  of  a  city  church  is  very  important  as 
it  effects  the  whole  church.  The  city  pastor,  therefore,  in 
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order  to  be  successful  must  have  the  ability  of  always 
keeping  up  the  interest  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  among 
the  members  of  the  church  and  must  have  willingness  to 
help  the  whole  national  movement.  A  good  city  church 
must  have  members  of  all  kinds  of  people.  It  must  not  be 
extreme  in  theology  and  interest.  It  must  attract  busi 
ness  people,  officials  of  government,  clerks  in  offices, 
students  and  servants  and  laborers.  This  is  very  difficult 
to  do  but  to  fulfil  its  demand  the  pastor  should  not  neg 
lect  this  point.  I  have  two  assistants  in  our  church;  one 
has  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  students  and  young- 
people  and  the  other  that  of  calling  and  visiting  members 
and  the  various  duties  in  the  church.  I  myself  believe 
that  the  more  workers  we  have  in  a  church,  the  better  we 
can  serve.  A  city  pastor,  for  this  reason,  must  be  an  all 
round  man  and  a  person  who  can  work  together  with 
many  different  types  of  people.  We  have  a  rather  effici 
ent  group  of  twelve  church  officers— 7  men  and  5  women. 
We  divide  the  responsibility  into  five:  finance,  care  of 
building,  clerical  work,  calling,  and  anniversaries  of  hap 
piness  and  sorrow.  We  have  fortunately  a  very  good  and 
faithful  treasurer  who  is  in  the  business  of  export  and 
import  of  food  stuffs.  Through  his  effort  and  by  the  co 
operation  of  members,  we  are  having  an  increasing  budget 
every  year. 

INTER-CHI  RCH  WORK 

The  burden  of  interchurch  work  and  various  social 
responsibilities  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  city  church 
pastor  and  takes  up  many  hours  in  his  week.  This  is  one 
of  the  problems  the  world  over,  but  after  all  it  is  very  im 
portant,  especially  in  a  country  like  Japan  where  there  are 
still  so  few  workers  and  so  few  Christians. 

We  Japanese  are  hard  working  people  and  in  order  to 
be  a  good  pastor  among  them,  he  must  be  a  specially  hard 
working  man.  A  lazy  man  can  never  succeed  in  any  thing, 
but  it  is  no  place  for  him  here. 
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A  pastor  is  expected  to  visit  his  members  and  it  is  most 
important  and  inspiring  for  him  to  do  so.  But  in  a  city 
like  Tokyo  it  is  a  problem  for  him  as  there  are  so  many 
members  and  they  live  apart,  and  consequently  it  takes 
up  much  time.  We  have  an  assistant  specially  engaged  in 
calling,  but  people  do  like  to  see  the  pastor  and  some 
members  really  demand  it. 

Beside  the  many-sided  work  of  a  pastor,  he  is  expected 
to  preach  a  good  sermon  every  week,  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  When  we  think  of  all  these  things,  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  undertaking  an  impossible  task.  But 
by  the  grace  of  God  many  pastors  are  successfully  at 
work  trying  to  do  their  best. 

In  concluding,  I  shall  mention  some  things  which  will 
help  a  city  pastor  to  serve  more  efficiently.  The  first 
point  is  to  give  him  a  time  of  rest  and  learning.  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  this  in  Japan.  A  few  weeks  a  year 
or  one  month  if  given  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  great 
thing.  Again  a  library  is  needed.  If  some  people  were 
always  watchful  to  give  their  pastor  five  or  ten  yen  to  buy 
needed  books,  it  would  inspire  him.  Another  thing  is  to 
invite  the  pastor  into  entirely  different  groups  once  in  a 
while  to  share  association  with  the  friends  of  Christian 
people.  A  pastor  will  appreciate  and  learn  a  great  deal 
from  talks  with  experts  and  association  with  noted  people, 
if  such  opportunities  are  opened  to  him. 


Chapter   XV11 

THE  WORK  OF    THE  FOREIGN   MISSIONARY 

John  C.  Mann 

An  article  on  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionary  ought 
ideally,  to  begin  with  a  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  any  distinction  between  native  and  for 
eign  in  work  done  in  the  name  of  Him  "who  hath  made 
both  one."  Such  a  mental  protest  may  be  of  use  if  it 
serves  to  remind  us  that  race  alone  should  never  be  a 
factor  in  determining  the  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  any 
given  worker  for  any  given  work.  It  is  true  that,  within 
limits,  there  may  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  for 
eign  workers  on  a  mission  field.  After  all,  the  fellowship 
of  Jesus  Christ  transcends  our  national  borders  and  can 
leach  its  fullest  development  only  in  the  international,  or, 
better,  the  supernational  sphere.  Worldwide  conferences, 
interchange  of  preachers  and  lectures,  exchange  of  litera 
ture,  all  help  to  keep  people  close  in  the  fellowship,  but 
none  of  these  can  take  the  place  of  the  foreigner  spending 
his  life  to  impart  what  he  has  learned  of  Christ  as  his 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  fellowship.  In  this 
sense,  then,  there  may  be  a  positive  advantage  in  racial 
difference.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  th?  Universal  Chur^n 
if  Christianity  came  to  be  permeated  with  the  same  spirit 
that  has  inspired  political  and  economic  nationalism. 

NATI  KAI,  HAMHC  AI'S 

On  the  other  hand  race  more  often  proves  to  be  a 
handicap  however  much  we  may  hold  to  the  ideal  of  our 
protest;  for  race  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  other 
factors  which  so  affect  the  qualifications  of  the  worker 
that  he  may  not  prove  to  be  the  best  one  that  is  available. 
It  must  usually  be  the  case  that  the  native  (and  the  word 
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is  used  throughout  this  article  in  its  literal  and  dignified 
sense)  has  an  advantage  in  his  natural  use  of  the  langu 
age,  his  familiarity  with  the  customs  of  his  people,  his 
inheritance  of  valuable  traditions  and  in  his  likeness  to 
his  compatriots.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  wide  mission 
field  is  that  advantage  more  marked  than  it  is  in  Japan. 
To  take  the  most  obvious  point  first,  the  westerner  is  al 
ways  physically  conspicuous  however  much  he  would  like 
to  be  identified  with  her  people.  He  may  compel  his  awk 
ward  frame  to  conform  to  custom  but  he  has  seldom  suc 
ceeded  in  maintaining  health  and  vigour  on  the  simple 
diet  of  the  country.  Diligence  combined  with  genius  may 
occasionally  produce  one  who  comes  up  to  the  native 
standard  in  speech  or  writing  but  scarcely  ever  one  who 
combines  such  facility  in  both  departments  of  the  lan 
guage.  As  for  tradition,  it  is  normally  bred  in  the  bone 
and  where  it  is  diligently  acquired  it  is  apt  to  be  painfully 
exaggerated.  Thus  the  foreigner  will  always  be  at  a  dis 
advantage  unless  he  has  qualifications  which  help  to  re 
dress  the  balance  against  him  and  which  enable  him  to  be 
the  best  man  available  for  the  job  in  spite  of  his  handi 
caps. 

Here  a  digression  must  be  made  to  suggest  that  access 
to  maintenance  funds  should  not  be  the  determining 
factor  in  giving  preference  to  the  foreigner.  There  are, 
of  course,  special  cases  in  which  the  cause  would  not  be 
advanced  by  the  use  of  foreign  funds  for  the  support  of 
native  workers;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  foreign  worker 
can  elicit  gifts  for  his  support  which  might  not  be  forth 
coming  for  another.  Yet,  to  have  a  post  filled  by  a  foreign 
missionary,  rather  than  by  a  Japanese  worker,  simply 
because  funds  are  available  for  the  support  of  the  former 
but  not  for  that  of  the  latter,  is  hard  to  justify  save  in  ex 
ceptional  cases.  It  is  still  more  hard  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  foreign 
missionary  would  usually  provide  for  the  support  of 
several  Japanese  workers.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  here 
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into  the  question  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  respect 
ive  allowances.  If  each  is  to  live  according  to  his  re 
spective  needs  it  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  some  dis 
crepancy  should  exist.  That  fact,  however,  ought  to 
compel  the  missionary  to  face  the  question  whether  his 
other  qualifications  are  such  that  he  can  serve  the  cause 
of  the  Kingdom  better  than  a  number  of  Japanese  work 
ers  taken  together.  If  the  answer  is  doubtful  his  board 
ought  then  to  face  the  further  question  of  the  best  allo 
cation  of  the  funds  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  mission  which  actually  recommended 
to  its  home  board  that,  rather  than  have  a  recruit,  it 
would  prefer  to  have  the  cost  transferred  to  the  field  for 
the  support  of  several  Japanese  women  workers.  (It  is 
cnly  right  to  add  that  the  board  referred  to  was  so  struck 
by  the  urgent  nesd  for  Japanese  workers  indicated  by  the 
request  that  it  added  their  cost  to  the  budget  of  the  miss 
ion  and  still  held  out  hopes  of  a  recruit— an  unexpected 
reward  for  the  re-thinking  of  missions!) 

I'ltl.MAKY     <JI  AMI  l(  ATIONS 

Returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed,  we 
may  number  amongst  the  qualifications  which  equip  a 
missionary  for  his  job,  first  and  foremost,  a  live  experi 
ence  of  the  grace  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  that  cannot 
be  suppressed;  then  a  devotional  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  that  has  been  mediated  to  him  through  the  ex 
perience  of  generations  of  Christians,  a  fullness  of  love 
for  his  fellow  men  that  overleaps  all  differences  of  speech 
and  custom,  or  specialization  in  some  specific  branch  of 
Christian  knowledge  or  activity  which  others  have  noi 
had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy.  Obviously  this  enumera 
tion  is  not  complete  but  it  seems  to  include  such  qualifi 
cations  as  are  required  for  those  branches  of  missionary 
work  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  missionary  is  essentially  a  man  with  a  message,  and 
preaching  is  the  normal  medium  for  the  delivery  of  that 
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message.  Yet,  for  many  missionaries  the  opportunities 
for  preaching  are  decreasingly  few.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
is  invited  to  appear  on  the  platform  along  with  Japanese 
speakers  in  any  nationwide  effort.  The  city  pulpits  are 
occupied,  and  rightly  so,  by  Japanese  pastors  who  ought 
to  do  their  own  preaching  and  who  feel  the  greater 
responsibility  for  doing  so  where  they  have  been  called  by 
the  congregation  and  draw  their  support  from  it.  The 
members  have  a  right  to  expect  to  hear  their  own  pastor 
except  on  occasions.  Country  congregations  have  often 
less  cf  a  claim  upon  a  pastor,  and  for  every  missionary 
who  has  opportunity  to  preach  from  city  pulpits,  or  to 
minister  in  general  to  a  city  congregation,  ten  or  more 
may  be  welcomed  in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller  towns. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  conceded  that  the  missionary  makos 
the  better  pioneer.  He  can  hold  on  where  another  would 
b2  discouraged  if  he  gained  but  little  ground  in  his  first 
attacks.  He  is  different  anyway  and,  having  learned  to 
be  accounted  strange,  he  is  less  sensitive  to  his  strange 
ness  as  the  preacher  of  "some  new  thing";  and  he  is  large 
ly  independent  of  the  support  that  country  folk  might 
wish  to  offer,  but  cannot. 

Whether  in  city,  or  in  country  town  and  village,  happy 
i  >  the  missionary  who  has  the  opportunity  to  minister  the 
word  and  sacraments  with  the  goodwill  of  a  Japanese 
congregation.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  reconcile  him 
self  to  a  life  in  which  such  ministry  is  only  occasional. 
Indeed,  each  man  must  ask  himself  whether  the  call  that 
he  has  received  to  preach  the  gospel  can  be  fulfilled  in 
this  way,  or  whether  he  should  seek  some  other  sphere. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  good  many  missionaries  have  been 
able  to  acquiesce  in  a  situation  that  allows  little  oppor- 
unity  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  ministry  and  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  sufficient  opportunities  of 
other  kinds  for  the  passing  on  of  their  message.  "Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
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Quite  a  number  are  engaged  in  training  others  for  the 
ministry  rather  than  in  ministering  themselves,  and  here 
his  qualifications  may  stand  the  missionary  in  good  stead. 
He  has  "goods"  to  deliver  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
In  many  cases  (whether  for  good  or  ill  is  a  different  mat 
ter  i  his  own  language  is  the  medium  of  delivery.  He  is 
able  to  open  up  the  treasures  of  a  much  wider  literature 
than  is  available  for  his  students  without  his  help  and  he 
is  in  closer  touch  with  Christian  movements  in  other 
countries.  He  has  opportunities  for  the  quiet  influencing 
of  a  small  group  of  disciples  and,  if  he  be  the  right  kind 
of  man,  he  can  reproduce  his  thoughts  and  ideals  in 
them.  The  training  of  the  preacher  would  seem  to  come 
very  close  to  actual  preaching  as  a  first  hand  responsi 
bility  and  privilege  and  it  must  be  a  great  joy  for  any  man 
to  see  some  younger  Japanese  preacher  reproducing  his 
teaching,  but  in  a  persuasive  form  to  which  he  himself 
could  never  have  attained.  The  work  is  quiet  and  largely 
in  the  background;  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  extent  of  the  influence  that  can  be  exerted  if  the 
training  is  directed  towards  the  attainment,  not  only  of 
a  knowledge  of  theology,  but  also  of  an  experience  of 
Christ  that  can  be  passed  on  to  others.  Were  there  to  be  3 
gradual  circumscribing  of  the  sphere  of  the  foreign  miss 
ionary  it  might  well  be  that  one  of  the  last  positions  open 
to  him  would  be  in  the  training  of  Japanese  workers. 

TI;A(  HIM;    OPPOKTI  MTII;S 

The  opportunity  afforded  in  training  has  been  dealt 
with  separately  though,  in  a  sense,  it  comes  under  tho 
general  heading  of  educational  work.  There  is  still  room 
on  the  staff  of  mission  schools  (and  of  some  others)  for 
the  teacher  of  English,  music  and  such  other  subjects  as 
can  well  be  taught  by  a  foreigner.  No  one  could  be  satis 
fied  with  such  duties  if  they  were  considered  merely  as 
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occasions  to  barter  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  more 
directly  religious  work.  They  can  satisfy  only  if  the  miss 
ionary  sees  in  such  teaching  a  means  for  revealing  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  which  naturally  leads  on  to  the 
greater  opportunity.  The  multiplying  of  other  schools, 
with  the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  ac 
commodation  of  boarders,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  mission  schools  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  main 
tain  their  economic  efficiency,  and  the  overcrowding  of 
hours,  that  might  otherwise  be  free,  with  all  the  extras 
that  are  demanded  in  modern  education,  have  sadly  les 
sened  the  opportunities  for  personal  contacts  in  such 
schools.  The  spiritual  influence  is  thus  often  spread  out 
very  thinly;  but  if  it  be  rich  at  its  source  that  influenc-3 
may  well  count  for  much  in  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  who 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  any  one  teacher. 

In  the  field  of  social  service  there  is  an  obvious  position 
for  the  foreign  missionary,  for  there  is  no  other  sphere 
in  which  specialization  counts  for  more.  Is  there  any 
branch  of  Christian  activity  in  which  there  are  greater 
contrasts  in  the  degree  of  progress?  Is  there  any  one 
country  that  can  claim  that  it  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
another  in  this  respect?  Were  the  whole  world  Christian 
it  might  yet  well  seek  to  exchange  its  experience  as 
between  nation  and  nation.  As  it  is,  the  social  services 
are  admittedly  more  advanced  in  the  countries  repres 
ented  by  the  so-called  "sending  churches"  and  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the  social  service  pioneer 
before  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  outcast  is 
brought  within  measure  of  the  standard  implied  in  th^ 
teaching  of  Christ. 

Few  senior  missionaries  escape  responsibility  for  some- 
share  in  administrative  work.  That  can  never  be  an  end 
in  itself,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  burden  that  has 
to  be  borne  so  long  as  there  are  missionary  interests  over 
which  to  watch.  As  the  initiative  passes  from  mission  to 
church  it  would  seem  as  though  the  share  of  the  mission- 
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ary  in  administrative  work  should  rapidly  decrease;  but 
in  actual  practice  things  do  not  work  out  in  that  v  ay. 
Having  won  its  independence  the  Japanese  church  often 
looks  to  the  missionary  for  the  interpretation  of  its  posi 
tion,  the  raising  of  contributions  to  meet  its  special  needs, 
the  keeping  of  the  funds  and  the  holding  of  property. 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  was  advised  by  a  fine  old  evan 
gelist  to  tell  his  hcme  board  that  he  had  offered  himself 
for  foreign  service  with  a  view  to  preaching  the  gospel 
rnd  not  that  he  might  look  after  ledgers;  but  he  has 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  do  both.  Nor  is  it  a  small  con 
tribution  to  the  caus2  of  Christian  organization  that  the 
missionary  makss  when  he  inculcates  solemn  responsib 
ility  for  punctual  correspondence,  accurate  account-keep 
ing  and  conscientious  recording.  The  letter  file,  the 
account  bock  and  the  property  registsr  may  become  spiri 
tual  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  remember 
that  they  can  be  only  secondary  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  care  of  these,  as  of  other  things, 
must  be  handed  over  as  others  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility. 

\VO.MKVS     WORK 

The  masculine  gender  has  been  used  so  far  in  confidence 
that  it  would  be  understood  that  most  of  what  has  been 
written  applies  as  much  to  women  as  to  men.  Certainly 
they  have  a  large  share  in  educational  and  administra 
tive  work  and  the  position  that  many  of  them  have  in  the 
churches  is  one  which  men  might  well  envy.  Unfettered, 
as  a  rule,  by  office  they  are  free  to  live  and  work  amongst 
the  people,  finding  abundant  opportunity  for  the  expres 
sion  of  Christian  personality.  The  influence  that  they 
have  exerted  through  the  Bible  Class  is  known  best  by 
those  who,  to-day,  are  leaders  in  the  churches.  Their 
kindergartens  have  opened  the  doors  of  countless  homes. 
Their  relationship  with  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  their 
girls'  schools  is  usually  a  much  more  intimate  thing  than 
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the  men  find  possible  in  middle  and  high  schools.  It  may 
well  prove  that  their  welcome  will  outlast  that  of  the  men 
and  the  churches  will  reap  the  benefit! 

Ask  a  body  of  sympathetic  Japanese  what  contribution 
the  missionary  can  still  make  to  the  cause  and  most  would 
include  the  example  of  the  Christian  home  as  a  place 
of  welcome  where  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  can  be 
felt.  Such  homes,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  being  repro 
duced  throughout  the  country  with  a  steady  approxima 
tion  in  their  outward  appearance  and  a  growing  unity  in 
their  moral  and  spiritual  significance;  but  there  are  many 
who  would  regret  the  total  passing  of  the  missionary 
household. 

THE    SUPREME    TEST 

That  brings  us  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  ques 
tion.  There  is  always  room  for  the  man,  or  the  woman, 
who  can  love  others  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  determining  factor  in  the  more  fruitful 
of  missionary  lives  has  been,  not  the  qualification  of  race 
or  language,  learning  or  degree,  but  a  love  that  has  been 
the  overflowing  of  the  love  of  God  Himself.  That  the 
missionary  must  learn  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead,  that 
he  must  be  willing  to  decrease  if  only  the  other  may  in 
crease,  that  he  must  be  ready  to  empty  himself  of  every 
thought  of  superiority,  are  so  many  ways  of  saying  that 
he  must  learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  the 
manifestation  of  His  divine  love. 

NOTE: — The  above  article  has  been  written  in  abnormal 
times  when  the  foreigner  is  conscious  of  suspicion  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  opposition;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  indicate  the  opportunity  for  the  missionary  as  it  would 
be  in  more  normal  times.  It  is  possible  that  some  turn  in 
events  may  antedate  the  article  before  ever  it  sees  the 
light  of  publication;  but  it  has  been  written  in  the  hope 
that  the  special  difficulties  of  to-day  are  transient  and 
that  we  are  heading  for  a  time  of  closer  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  the  Kingdom. 


Chapter  XVIII 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Lcland  S.  Albright 

IDKALS  Ol    K1H  (  ATION 

Christian  education  is  conditioned  by  age-long  develop 
ments  in  education,  which  long  antedates  Christianity, 
and  in  the  changing  emphases  of  Christianity  itself.  By 
way  of  rough  survey  we  may  distinguish  ten  different 
types  of  education  in  history:—  1.  The  perpetuation 
of  group  mores,  whether  in  tribe,  nation  or  race.  2.  The 
Greek  contribution— free  and  untrammeled  search  for 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness.  3.  The  Renaissance  ideal- 
education  as  an  instrument  of  freedom  from  the  shack 
les  of  Church  and  tradition.  4.  The  Baconian  principle- 
improvement  of  the  life  of  man.  5.  The  English  tradi 
tion—the  making  of  gentlemen  through  the  classics, 
deportment  and  sport.  6.  The  German  concept—  schol 
arly  research — self-limited  but  detailed  and  patient. 
7.  The  French  ideal — the  development  of  culture  and 
the  rational  faculty.  8.  The  American  tendency— in 
dividual  success,  business  or  political,  whether  in  terms 
of  money  or  power  or  both.  9.  The  new  dogmatism— the 
indoctrination  of  political  or  economic  ideas  by  means 
of  propaganda.  10.  Education  as  one  means  to  the  end 
of  the  good  life  for  all.  Christian  schools  still  cling 
rather  desperately  to  this  ideal,  reinforced  (in  part)  by 
new  agencies  of  education  such  as  the  (better)  movies 
and  radio,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Adult  Education 
Movement  and  the  educational  work  of  the  Cooperative 
Movements. 
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CHRISTIAN    EMPHASES 

Meanwhile  Christianity  has  passed  through  various 
phases,  of  which  ws  note  only  the  more  recent  develop 
ments:—!.  A  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  future  life  in 
heaven  to  the  present  life  on  earth.  One  has  only  to  re 
call  that  Augustine's  baptism  was  deferred  by  his  pious 
mother  Monica  lest  he  should  again  fall  into  sin  and  so 
endanger  his  chances  of  heaven,  and  to  note  the  change 
of  reference  from  heaven  to  earth  in  our  church  hymns, 
prayers  and  sermons  which  has  occurred  in  our  own  life 
time.  2.  Along  with  the  above  there  has  gone  a  shift  of 
emphasis  from  individual  salvation  to  social  salvation 
led  by  Rauschenbusch  and  his  followers  and  now  again 
back  to  individual  salvation  with  the  Oxford  Group. 
3.  Meanwhile  the  problem  of  church  and  state  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  in  Korea,  Formosa,  Manchukuo  and  Japan 
proper  has  arisen  to  challenge  our  present  salvation, 
whether  as  individuals  or  societies.  4.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  a  great  struggle  of 
ideologies  new  and  old — imperialism  versus  free  trade, 
capitalism  versus- communism,  fascism  versus  democracy. 

ISSIES  FACING    CHRISTIAN   EDI  CATION 

Obviously  the  above  developments  require  Christian 
education  to  review  both  its  own  ideals  and  principles 
and  its  educational  policies  and  methods.  The  choices 
may  be  summarized  as:— 1.  That  attitude  of  indifference 
which  takes  no  thought  of  changing  conditions  but 
goes  on  repeating  traditional  teaching  in  traditional 
ways.  2.  The  practice  of  acceptance  of  the  policies  and 
programs  which  educational  leaders  or  state  rulers  pre 
scribe  as  good  for  us,  making  a  virtue  of  conformity  for 
its  own  sake.  3.  The  above  attitude  and  practice  leads 
easily  to  the  tendency  to  take  advantage  of  given  situ 
ations  to  further  personal,  group  or  organizational  in 
terests.  One  sees  this  process  at  work  in  Japan  in  Bud- 
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dhism  and  Shinto  (especially  Tenrikyo),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  its  schools,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Protestant  churches  and  their  schools.  It  is  the 
almost  unconscious  reaction  of  those  under  suspicion  of 
divided  loyalties  to  become  super-loyal  and  to  reap  what 
ever  protection  or  positive  advantage  they  can  thereby. 
4.  The  prophetic  attitude,  a  certain  detachment,  a  judi 
cial  weighing  of  events  and  the  giving  of  disinterested 
counsel,  is  always  difficult  but  never  so  much  needed  as  in 
times  of  crisis.  5.  Awareness  of  new  cleavages  in  our 
world.  Recently  these  have  been  political  and  economic 
rather  than  religious.  But  now  the  religious  element 
has  been  inserted  by  the  Pope,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world  is  lining  up  its  religious, 
educational  and  propagandist  influence  on  the  side  of 
imperialism,  capitalism  and  fascism  against  socialism, 
cooperation,  democracy.  6.  Realization  that  fundament 
ally  there  are  only  two  ways  of  life — the  authoritarian, 
compulsory,  exploitive,  i.e.  the  pagan  way,  and  the  free, 
cooperative,  democratic,  i.e.  the  Christian  way. 

Such  are  the  issues  which  Christian  education  faces  in 
our  day.  How  far  are  we  aware  of  the  situation?  What 
are  we  doing  to  meet  it?  What  success  are  we  having  in 
dealing  with  these  challenges  to  education  and  to  Christ 
ianity  in  our  time?  The  situation  calls  for  a  realistic  ap 
proach  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  as  they  affect  indivi 
duals  in  society,  more  dynamic  methods  of  mediating 
these  truths  and  experiences,  and  the  discovery  of  means 
by  which  to  express  the  Christian  way  of  life  in  school  or 
college  and  within  a  largely  hostile  society. 

CHRISTIANITY'S   CONTRIBUTION   TO    (iENERAL    EDUCATION 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
Christian  education  truly  Christian.  But  surely  Christ 
ianity  has  a  positive  role  to  fill  in  relation  to  education  in 
general,  so-called  secular  or  state  education.  The  very 
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rise  of  totalitarian  ideas  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  some  central  and  organizing  principle  in 
state  polity.  This  involves  negatively  the  attempt  to 
bring  independent  religions  into  line  with  state  policy 
and  positively  the  effort  to  create  a  state  religion. 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  tendency,  at  least 
it  draws  attention  to  a  truth  which  we  Christians  have 
progressively  ignored— the  centrality  of  religion.  Our 
very  insistence  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
our  increasing  surrender  of  the  function  of  education  to 
the  state,  our  tendency  to  allow  our  few  remaining 
Christian  schools  to  become  secularized — all  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  remember  that  religion 
is  basic.  Instead  of  retreating  from  Christian  education 
we  should  be  carrying  it  into  state  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  thereby  providing  such  education  with  the  vita 
lizing  and  coordinating  principle  which  it  now  lacks. 

The  Student  Christian  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Wesley  Fellowship  in  the  United  States-  and  Japan  are 
efforts  in  this  direction.  But  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  We  dare  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  compara 
tively  small  groups  which  gather  in  our  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  even  in  our  Christian  schools.  If  we 
want  to  win  society  for  Christian  ways  of  life,  we  must 
reach  youth  in  its  educative  period  and  with  an  organi 
zing  vitalizing  principle  for  its  education,  through  books 
and  periodicals  and  through  the  influence  of  Christian 
personalities  as  teachers  and  group  leaders.  In  the  re 
ports  and  studies  which  follow  some  account  will  be 
given  of  how  these  problems  are  being  met  in  Japan  and 
of  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 


Chapter   XIX 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS 

Edivin  T.  Iglehart 

The  Christian  schools  have,  during  the  year  under  re 
view,  continued  to  justify  their  existence  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan.  They  have 
held  their  placs  in  the  highly  developed  educational 
system  of  the  Empire.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
the  schools  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  gov 
ernment,  national  or  local,  hold  a  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  educational  field.  Yet  there  is  a  clear  demand  for 
private  institutions  to  supplement  those  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  it  is  fair  to  assert  that  the  schools  under  Chris 
tian  auspices  continue  to  render  a  fine  service  in  this 
field. 

TIII-:  i*i.\<  i:  01   TIN:  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL 

Th:  fact  that  there  is  strict  government  regulation  of 
education,  with  careful  supervision  and  control  of  each 
institution,  its  plants,  constitution,  finances,  administra 
tion,  curriculum,  staff,  methods,  student  activities,  and 
every  other  aspect,  would  seem  to  prove  that  Christian 
schools  merely  undertake  to  duplicate  what  other  and 
better  schools  are  doing.  The  statement  is  frequently 
made,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  Christian  and 
other  private  schools  are  sought  by  many  students  only 
when  they  have  failed  of  admission  into  a  government 
institution  of  similar  grade.  Such  a  statement  will  soon 
prove  out  of  date,  however,  for  to  a  growing  extent,  en 
trance  examinations  for  all  schools  of  a  given  grade,  in  a 
given  area,  are  held  on  the  same  day,  so  that  the  candi 
date  must  make  a  single  choice.  This  does  work  hard 
ships,  but  is  coming  to  be  the  rule.  And  strangely  enough 
its  application  has  not  seemed  to  affect  adversely  the 
character  of  those  applying  for  admission  to  Christian 
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schools.  The  very  large  groups  of  applicants,  frequently 
several  times  the  number  of  those  to  be  admitted,  testi 
fies  to  the  fact  that  many  thousand  students  each  year 
find  some  special  advantage  in  admission  to  a  Christian 
school.  An  inquiry  made  of  a  number  of  educationalists 
has  brought  out  a  list  of  advantages  which  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  those  directly  engaged  in  this  field  of 
Christian  work.  Even  though  there  may  be  the  routine 
of  regular  government  requirements,  there  is  more  initi 
ative  and  freedom  of  expression,  a  greater  experimenta 
tion  on  the  part  of  faculties,  and  student  bodies  as  wed, 
a  closer  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupi], 
Christian  attitudes  in  the  class  room  as  well  as  in  social 
contacts,  daily  Chapel  exercises,  sometimes  required, 
sometimes  optional,  definite  religious  centers  for  the 
radiation  of  religious  and  other  welfare  activities,  the  use 
of  the  Bible  as  textbook  in  the  required  subject  of  Morals, 
services  of  school  pastors  and  school  churches,  and  as  will 
be  noted  later,  such  definite  Christian  evangelism  as 
enriches  the  entire  life  of  the  institution.  None  of  this 
need  adversely  affect  the  educational  value  of  the  institu 
tion;  in  fact  there  are  ways  in  which  it  would  definitely 
add  to  this  value,  especially  when  viewed  as  a  training- 
ground  for  life. 

PROGRESS 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  a  year  of 
special  tenseness  and  difficulties  along  certain  lines  many 
schools  have  reported  steady  advances;  none  have  sub 
mitted  reports  of  a  specially  discouraging  nature.  In 
many  of  the  schools  there  has  been  a  considerable  in 
crease  in  enrolment.  Some  have  obtained  government 
permission  to  extend  their  former  limits  in  this  regard. 
There  is  hardly  a  school  throughout  the  entire  field  that 
does  not  have  some  matter  for  rejoicing  along  the  line 
of  wholesome  development,  so  that  one  might  hesitate  to 
specify  some  without  naming  all.  Attention  might  be 
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called,  however,  to  successful  endowment  campaigns  at 
Kobe  College.  Doshisha,  Aoyama  Gakuin  (already  well 
beyond  its  ¥500,000  goal)  Tokyo  Sei  Gakuin  and  Nagoya 
Chu  Gakko.  Additional  land  has  been  obtained  for 
Ferris  Seminary,  Yokohama,  and  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Na 
gasaki;  z-.nd  additional  buildings,  in  most  cases  ntw 
chapels,  completed  or  under  construction  a:  Jo^hi  Gaku 
in,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Joshibu,  and  Nihon  Shin  Gakko  in 
Tokyo,  Yokohama  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Kobe  College  and  Iko- 
ma  Bible  School.  Two  of  the  Tokyo  girls'  schools  have 
obtained  land  and  built  summer  hostels  in  the  mountains 
of  Nagano  Ken.  Much  of  the  above  is  the  result  of  the 
generosity  of  alumni  and  alumnae.  There  have  been 
developments  also  in  educational  efficiency,  not  so  easy 
to  classify  and  evaluate.  There  have  bsen  new  govern 
ment  recognitions,  notably  that  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  Tokyo  Woman's  College,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  granted  to  any  woman's  college.  We  must  re 
mind  ourselves  again  that  much  of  the  finest  progress 
that  many  schools  are  making  can  hardly  be  recorded  in 
a  survey  of  this  kind. 

DIFKICl  LTIKS 

This  phase  of  our  Christian  work  is,  of  course,  beset 
with  difficulties.  Educational  institutions  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  thrive  on  difficulties.  The  financial  problem 
is  ever  with  us.  The  necessary  reduction  in  support 
from  abroad  has,  in  some  cases,  had  the  effect  of  en 
couraging  a  finer  support  from  graduates.  But  it  has 
also  required  economies  and  pressure  of  various  kinds 
that  cannot  be  wholesome  in  the  work  of  attaining  edu 
cational  efficiency.  More  income  from  tuitions  require 
large  classes,  sacrificing  some  of  the  educational  ideals 
that  ought  to  be  realized.  In  some  cases  the  present 
emphasis  upon  nationalism  and  industrialism  is  reported 
as  in  some  measure  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
although  many  schools  report  that  faculties  and  students 
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are  holding  steadily  to  their  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
unusual  period  through  which  they  are  now  passing. 
Some  schools,  also,  report  a  reduced  enrolment;  though 
this  seems  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reported  in 
creases. 

CHANGES 

Changes  in  curriculum  are  not  easily  made.  As  a  rule 
special  government  approval  must  be  obtained.  Tohoku 
Gakuin  has  shortened  all  its  regular  college  courses,  re 
ducing  them  from  four  years  to  three.  Several  schools 
are  reducing  the  number  of  their  English  teaching  hours 
in  order  to  provide  an  additional  emphasis  upon  Japan 
ese  and  Oriental  History,  Civics  and  National  Ethics. 
Changes  in  legal  ownership  and  in  administration  have 
taken  place  in  a  number  of  cases.  Zaidan  Hojin,  Legal 
Bodies,  have  been  formed,  usually  with  an  increased 
Japanese  representation.  There  have  been  few  changes  in 
administrative  heads.  The  most  note-worthy  was  the 
resignation  of  President  Yuasa  of  Doshisha,  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Union  movements  in  educational  circles  are 
usually  hailed  as  welcome  signs,  more  especially  in  the 
field  of  theological  education.  During  the  year  two  such 
were  effected.  The  Theological  Department  of  the  To 
hoku  Gakuin,  Sendai,  was  merged  with  Nihon  Shin  Gak- 
ko,  Tokyo,  which  moved  into  its  new  plant  in  Kojimachi 
and  its  new  dormitory  in  Nakano  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  At  that  time  also  the  Baptist  Mission  en 
tered  officially  into  union  with  the  other  Missions  and 
Churches  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Aoyama  Ga 
kuin.  A  considerable  number  of  schools  report  having 
received  the  Imperial  Portraits,  and  tell  of  the  impres 
sive  ceremonies  connected  with  them. 

DIRECT     EVANGELISM 

A  great  part  of  this  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  a  tell 
ing  of  the  successful  efforts  made  during  the  year  to 
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bring  students  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  personal 
surrender  to  Christ.  There  have  been  retreats  at  Tozan- 
so  and  other  quiet  places,  where  the  young  people  could 
devote  themselves  to  days  of  spiritual  exercises.  There 
have  been  the  regular  and  the  special  forms  of  instruc 
tion  and  appeal.  In  some  schools  large  groups  have  re 
ceived  Christian  baptism  and  have  entered  the  Church. 
We  have  received  stirring  reports  of  thirty,  fifty,  eighty 
five  (Nagoya  Chu  Gakko)  who  have  thus  given  them 
selves  to  Christ  in  self-surrender.  Extended  quotation 
might  be  given  to  the  heartening  reference  made  by  Pres. 
Bates  of  Kwansei  Gakuin  to  the  special  student  evangel 
istic  work  carried  on  by  Rev.  S.  Kimura  in  the  late  fall; 
"  We  have  seen  a  wonderful  thing  in  Kwansci  Gakuin. 
We  have  witnessed  a  response  to  a  religious  appeal  such 
as  I  not  only  had  never  before  seen  in  this  school,  but 
had  never  thought  possible. 

"The  meeting  on  Friday  surpassed  all  my  expectations. 
There  were  at  least  1,200  university  and  college  students 
and  teachers  present.  Mr.  Kimura  was  in  full  charge. 
After  singing  the  opening  hymn  he  said,"Please  remain 
standing  while  I  read  some  verses  from  the  Word  of 
God."  And  he  kept  us  standing  for  fifteen  minutes  until 
we  were  glad  to  sit  and  stay  in  our  seats.  It  was  a  fine 
bit  of  strategy,  I  thought,  as  no  one  got  up  to  leave,  until 
the  very  end  of  a  long  meeting,  nearly  two  hours  in  all. 

"  At  the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Kimura  asked  the  bap 
tized  Christians  present  to  stand.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  arose  and  remained  standing.  Then  he  called 
for  decisions  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  moved  to  give 
their  lives  to  Christ.  One  rose,  then  another,  and  an 
other,  until  it  seemed  like  a  flood  of  humanity,  as  in  re 
sponse  to  his  invitation  hundreds  crowded  to  the  front 
and  filled  the  space  between  the  platform  and  the  seats 
and  the  aisles  half  way  down  the  hall.  Not  fewer  than 
six  hundred  young  men  responded  to  the  appeal  to  give 
their  lives  to  Christ." 
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"It  was  realized  that  many  of  these  were  impelled  by 
the  emotion  of  the  hour.  But  at  one  small  inquirer's 
meeting  later  on,  thirty-three  college  men  definitely  asked 
for  baptism.  And  later,  at  a  special  evangelistic  meet 
ing  for  Middle  School  students  of  the  same  institution, 
where  Mr.  Kimura  gave  again  his  own  rich  experience 
and  personal  appeal,  one  hundred  and  sixty  definitely 
asked  for  baptism.  On  one  November  Sunday  forty-five 
students  were  baptized.  Now  it  is  most  important  that 
we  follow  up  this  wonderful  beginning,  and  that  we  reach 
out  after  others.  The  significance  of  the  movement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  appeal  of  the  Gospel  is  still  ef 
fective  in  this  highly  educated,  scientifically  minded 
world,  and  that  it  is  effective  in  these  difficult  days  in 
this  part  of  the  world."  All  the  quotations  are  from  Dr. 
Bates,  though  much  of  his  enthusiastic  report  has  had 
to  be  omitted.  Many  other  schools  have  had  ingather 
ings  of  fine  groups  of  young  people. 

From  at  least  two  of  our  schools  have  come  reports 
that  the  students  show  a  discouraging  lack  of  response  to 
the  personal  Christian  appeal,  with  very  few  conversions 
and  baptisms. 

PR i: s i ; x T   T  E x  i > K x c i E s 

As  the  year  drew  on  toward  its  close  the  China  Incident 
made  itself  felt  in  Christian  schools  as  elsewhere  in  the 
life  of  the  people  generally.  In  many  cases  teachers  and 
students  were  called  to  the  colors.  These  schools  were 
second  to  none  in  their  readiness  to  contribute  toward 
the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.  Many  of  the  girls' 
schools  devoted  much  time  and  strength  in  preparing 
clothing.  In  some  ways  the  missionaries  and  their  Jap 
anese  fellow-workers  seemed  more  closely  drawn  together 
than  ever.  We  know  of  but  one  educational  missionary 
to  resign  as  a  protest  against  present  national  tenden 
cies.  He  did  this  quietly,  and  though  the  fact  was  known 
to  his  Japanese  colleagues  he  suffered  no  unpleasantness 
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whatever,  but  rather  received  increased  courtesy  and 
sympathy.  One  can  hardly  anticipate  what  reactions 
may  hereafter  be  felt  in  the  educational  field,  and  more 
especially  in  Christian  schools,  with  their  close  connec 
tion  with  people  and  organizations  of  the  West.  Japan's 
new  international  alignment  may  possibly  change  the 
emphasis  hitherto  given  the  teaching  of  English  as  the 
first  foreign  language,  and  as  a  required  subject  in  all 
schools  above  primary  grade.  It  would  be  hard  to  ex 
plain  why  modern  colloquial  Chinese  has  been  taught  in 
but  seven  of  the  middle  schools  of  the  Empire.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  present  plan  to  introduce  it  im 
mediately  into  a  thousand  such  schools.  Chinese  classics 
have  had  their  place  in  many  schedules,  but  the  new 
cultural  relations  and  a  lingual  preparation  for  the  new 
continental  relationships  must  have  their  part  in  nation 
al  education.  What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the  many 
hours  hitherto  devoted  to  the  study  of  English?  And  to 
the  missionary  whose  possession  of  English  as  his  mother 
tongue  has  of  itself  given  him  an  enviable  position? 

Even  before  the  present  Incident  arose  the  government 
had  been  giving  serious  consideration  to  various  changes 
in  the  educational  system,  one  of  which  would  be  the  ex 
tension  of  the  period  of  compulsory  education. 

SI'KCIAL    MENTION 

It  was  decided  not  to  hold  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Education  Association.  Its  Executive 
Committee,  however,  was  active  throughout  the  year. 
Among  these  activities  has  been  the  joint  consideration 
with  the  Education  Commission  of  the  Japan  Christian 
Council  of  how  best  to  meet  the  present  national  situa 
tion,  making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  nation's 
youth  and  the  nation's  life. 

A  large  number  of  educators  from  many  lands  visited 
Japan  during  the  summer.  The  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  held  its  meeting  in  Tokyo,  and  its 
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members  were  enthusiastic  at  the  welcome  they  received. 
Many  of  the  Japan  missionaries  engaged  in  educational 
work  had  the  privilege  of  associate  membership,  and 
found  it  helpful;  both  the  sessions  themselves  and  the 
contacts  with  the  three  thousand  delegates.  Hundreds 
of  students,  many  of  them  from  Christian  schools,  had  a 
helpful  share  as  guides  and  assistants,  in  the  success  of 
the  gathering. 

The  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  was  hailed  with  enthus 
iasm,  as  she  travelled  widely  throughout  the  Empire,  a 
true  missionary  of  Christian  cheer  and  hopefulness  to 
the  many  blind.  The  government  contribution  to  the 
Tokyo  Deaf  School,  Rowa  Gakko,  was  increased  by  half, 
and  other  schools  for  similar  unfortunates  were  given  a 
new  claim  upon  the  interest  and  support  of  government 
and  people.  Mention  might  be  made  also  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  educational  experiment  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Mission  School  in  Kisarazu,  where  physical 
education  is  stressed  along  with  other  forms,  and  where 
there  are  hopeful  evidences  of  the  breaking  down  of  local 
prejudices. 

Each  year  brings  its  anniversaries  to  remind  us  how' 
our  Christian  work  is  building  itself  into  history,  and 
how  many  of  the  schools  are  developing  a  second  genera 
tion  of  alumni,  getting  their  roots  deeper  into  the  life  of 
the  Empire.  Meiji  Gakuin  celebrated  its  sixtieth  year,' 
Aoyama  Gakuin  its  fifty-fifth,  unveiling  a  large  medal 
lion  on  its  campus  to  J.  F.  Goucher  its  founder.  Tohoku 
Gakuin,  Palmore  Institute,  and  Hokusei  Jo  Gakko  cele 
brated  their  half  century,  the  last-named  unveiling  a* 
bronze  bust  to  Miss  S.  C.  Smith,  its  founder. 

Even  such  an  incomplete  survey  as  the  above  would 
lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  Christian  schools  have 
rendered  a  year  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  to  the 
youth  of  Japan,  and  are  moving  on  to  a  work  of  steadily 
greater  value. 


Chapter  XX 

THE  CHRISTIAN   PERIODICALS  OF   JAPAN 

C.  B.  Olds 

Everyone  knows  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that/ 
issues  every  year  from  the  Japanese  press.  14,361  distinct 
publications,  not  including  23,433  periodicals,  is  the  figure 
given  by  Dr.  Wainright  in  the  Yearbook  as  for  1934. 
Perhaps  everyone  does  not  know  that  of  this  periodical 
list,  however,  as  reported  for  1936,  384,  or  1.6'-  of  the 
entire  number,  were  published  by  the  Christians  who 
constitute  but  J4  of  \' -  of  the  population. 

Of  course  this  is  too  many  for  a  weak  and  struggling 
church.  If  the  like  proportion  held  in  America,  the  coun 
try  would  be  flooded  with  75,000  Christian  papers  and 
magazines.  Take  the  figures  for  the  Presbyterian  group 
(including  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  the  German  Reformed  churches), 
and  the  Kumiai-Christian  Group,  for  instance,  and  we 
find  99  periodicals  published  by  the  former  and  51  by  the 
latter,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  to  every  3.4  churches  in  both 
cases,  or  1  to  every  520  Christians  in  the  former  and  1  to 
every  600  Christians  in  the  latter. 

Surprising  figures  these,  surely,  but  let  us  analyze  them. 

m:\oMiv\no\Ai,  nic<;.\\s 

First,  we  turn  to  the  obviously  important  periodical?:, 
the  denominational  organs.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  only  those  of  the  larger  denominations,  though 
presumably  every  one  of  the  11  denominations  reported 
in  the  Year  Book  as  connected  with  the  National  Chris 
tian  Council,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  22  others  that  arr 
not  so  connected,  have  their  own  official  organs.  These 
papers  are  all  very  much  alike,  varying  in  size  from  four 
to  twelve  medium-sized  pages.  They  do  not  differ  much  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  material  they  incorporate, 
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which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sermons,  addresses, 
articles  on  various  subjects,  Bible  studies,  general  Chris 
tian  news  and  more  particular  and  local  church  news. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  Presbyterian  organ,  the  Fukuin 
Shwipo  (Gospel  News)  may  be  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of 
them  all,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  material  it  con 
tains,  its  wide  influence  and  its  long  and  honorable  his 
tory. 

This  paper  is  out-dated,  however,  by  the  Kumiai  organ, 
the  Kirisutokyo  Sekai  (Christian  World)  which  was  the 
first  of  all  the  denominational  organs  to  be  founded,  in 
1881.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  extant  periodical  oldsr 
than  this,  a  small  local  church  paper,  started  in  1878. 

The  Mesojisuto  Jiho  (Methodist  Times)  is  the  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Group,  doing  sole  duty  now  for  the  denomi 
nation,  instead  of  sharing  it  with  another  paper,  as  it  did 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Kirisutokyo  Shuho  "Christian  Weekly)  is  the  Epis 
copal  organ. 

The  Kirisuto  Kyo  (Christian  Tidings),  Baptist,  came 
late  on  the  scene,  not  being  founded  until  1911.  It  is  a  bi 
weekly,  while  the  others  mentioned  above  are  weeklies. 

The  Toki  no  Koe  (War  Cry) ,  the  Salvation  Army  organ, 
is  also  a  bi-weekly.  This  is  still  edited  by  the  veteran 
Gumpei  Yamamuro,  and  it  is  a  powerful  and  much  used 
evangelistic  medium. 

Most  of  the  organs  of  the  smaller  denominations  are 
also  edited  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  evangelistic  work, 
especially  those  of  the  Methodist  Protestants,  the  Free 
Methodists,  the  Nazarenes,  the  former  Holiness  churches, 
the  Evangelistic  Band,  etc.  These  are  mostly  small 
monthly  papers,  though  one  of  the  Holiness  papers  is  a 
weekly  and  has  been  published  continuously  for  36  years. 

Of  the  larger  papers  the  Fukuin  Shimpo  is  the  highest 
priced,  selling  for  ¥4.50  a  year.  Still  the  circulation  is 
large  and  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  deno 
mination.  The  Kirisutokyo  Sekai  and  the  Toki  no  Koe  are 
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to  be  commended  for  their  use  of  side-kana  which,  pre 
sumably,  makes  them  more  serviceable  to  the  less  edu- 
cat:d  public. 

OTIIKK    DENOMINATIONAL    I'KKIODH   VI. S 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  denominational  church 
organs  cit:d  above,  there  is  a  variety  of  other  periodicals 
for  which  the  denominations  as  such  are  responsible. 
Among  such  are  to  be  mentioned,  first,  the  denomi 
national  Sunday  School  magazines— most  of  the  denomi 
nations  seem  to  have  them — ranging  in  size  from  4  to  10 
pages.  Of  these  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Free 
Methodist  magazines  are  the  most  pretentious,  while  the 
Kumiai  Group  is  satisfied  apparently  with  an  insignifi 
cant  little  monthly  sheet  of  but  four  pages.  Then  there 
are  denominational  young  peoples'  magazines,  eight  or 
ten  of  them  being  listed,  and  originating  mostly  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Some  groups,  like  the  Kumiai,  even 
have  Women's  Magazines,  but  these  as  yet  are  of  negligi 
ble  importance. 

LOCAL   (  III  KCII   OKfiANS 

The  Japanese  itch  to  rush  into  print  is  best  seen  in  the 
multitude  of  local  church  papers  that  flood  the  country. 
There  arc  few  churches  of  any  importance  probably,  at' 
icast  in  their  own  eyes,  but  have,  some  time  or  other,  had 
their  own  church  paper.  Most  of  them,  it  is  observed,  arc 
extremely  short-lived.  They  start  up  usually  with  the 
coming  of  a  new  pastor  but  they  soon  become  an  old  story 
and  are  dropped  about  as  soon  as  his  popularity  begins  to 
wane.  How  many  there  are  of  them  now  extant  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  though  undoubtedly  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  total  of  384  periodicals  belongs  to  this  group.  The 
liUmbar  is  sometimes  augmented  also  by  the  appearance 
of  a  local  church  young  people's  paper,  or  perhaps  of  a 
women's  group,  or  a  Sunday  School  paper,  though  morn 
often  such  are  perpetrated  on  the  local  reading  public  by 
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means    of   the  mimeographic  duplicating    process  rather 
than  by  printing. 

ORGANS    OF    EVANGELISTIC'  PROPAGANDA 

Then  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  papers  and  maga 
zines  intended  for  more  general  consumption,  published 
either  by  individuals  or  by  publishing  companies.  Of  these 
some  eight  or  ten  may  be  mentioned  as  for  evangelistic 
use,  even  more  than  the  Toki  no  Koe  or  even  the  Kmno 
no  Hashira  (Pillar  of  Cloud) .  Kagawa's  paper,  which  in 
cludes  a  variety  of  material,  such  as  sermons,  stories, 
pcems,  news,  etc.,  as  well  as  evangelistic  material.  Among 
the  strictly  evangelistic  organs  we  should  list  first  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  Kami  no  Kuni  Shirribun  (Kingdom  of  God 
Weekly),  which  was  started  by  the  C.L.S.  in  1930  in  con 
nection  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  Campaign,  with  Dr. 
Kagawa  as  the  main  contributor.  This  has  had  a  circula 
tion  at  times  of  20,000  copies  a  week,  or  a  million  copies  a 
year.  It  has  been  taken  over  now  by  the  Editorial  Com 
mittee  who  publish  it  in  the  same  form,  at  a  subscription 
price  of  ¥1.20  a  year. 

Among  the  monthly  evangelistic  papers,  are  the  Kirl- 
sutokyo  Shivibun  (Christian  Newspaper) ,  a  large  size  4- 
page  sheet,  the  Kirisutokyo  Taishu  Shimbun  (Christian 
Masses  Newspaper)  an  eight  page  paper,  the  Ai  no  Hikari 
(Light  of  Love) ,  the  C.L.S.  paper  mostly  for  women  and 
children,  the  Shinsei  Shivibun  (New  Life  Paper),  the 
organ  of  Newspaper  Evangelism,  though  formerly  pub 
lished  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Tetsudo  to  Kirisutokyo  (The  Rail 
road  and  Christianity),  a  paper  that  is  used  much  more 
widely  than  the  nams  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  the 
Kirisutokyo  Jidai  (The  Christian  Age)  which  contains 
some  unusually  fine  material  contributed  by  the  best 
writers.  Perhaps  in  this  class  also  should  be  included 
Kiyozo  Takemoto's  paper,  Sukui  (Salvation) ,  though  he 
is  such  a  free  lance  with  so  strong  a  nationalistic  bias 
that  he  deserves  to  be  put  in  a  class  by  himself, 
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SINDAY    SCHOOL     \M>     KF.LKJIOl'S    INDICATION 

The  Sunday  School  magazines  and  papers  published  by 
the  separate  denominations  have  been  mentioned.  Be 
sides  them  there  are  a  number  of  similar  magazines  of 
importance  written  for  the  entire  Christian  constituency, 
such  as  th?  official  organ  of  the  National  Sunday  School 
League,  an  excellent  magazine  oi:  46  pages,  a  quarterly  of 
150  pages  published  by  the  Nichiyo  Sekaisha  for  the  study 
of  S.  S.  lessons,  a  small  S.  S.  children's  paper  by  the  same 
company  and  a  similar  one,  Shokcshi  <  Little  Children  of 
Light)  published  by  th?  C.L.S. 

In  Religious  Education  there  are  three  outstanding 
magazines,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Shukyo  Kyo- 
iku  (Religious  Education)  published  by  the  National  Rc- 
ligicus  Education  League  and  edited  by  Mr.  Ebisaw.a, 
Kodomo  no  Kyoyo  •  Child  Culture),  and  Hikari  no  Ko 
"Children  of  Light)  which  specializes  in  stories  and  other 
material  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  children. 

The  Kyoreikai  (Christian  Endeavor)  is  the  organ  of 
another  union  enterprise,  though  the  paper  is  an  insig 
nificant  sheet  of  but  4  pages. 

FAMILY     \M>   CllltlSTIAN   (I LTIKK  MACiAZINK 

In  this  group  the  magazine  to  be  mentioned  first  is  the 
Nichiyo  Sekaisha's  Kirisutokyo  Katei  Shimbun  (The 
Christian  Home  Paper) .  This  is  an  excellent  monthly 
magazine  of  38  pages,  attractively  gotten  up  with  bright 
lithographed  cover  and  with  excellent  general  cultural 
material.  It  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  group,  dating  from 
1907. 

Other  magazines  are  the  Kobun  (Intelligencer)  organ 
of  the  Kyobunkwan,  as  the  Katei  Shijjibun  is  of  the  Nichi 
yo  Sekaisha,  Shinko  Kirisutokyo  (Advancing  Christian 
ity  ),  a  new  magazine  but  of  high  grade  and  already  en 
joying  the  favor  of  a  large  circle  of  pastors  and  the 
Christian  intelligentsia,  and  Shukyo  Shicho  (Religious 
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Thought) ,  a  small,  cheap  magazine,  and  new,  but  gaining 
in  favor. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  are  some  30  pub 
lishing  companies  that  specialize  in  Christian  literature 
almost  exclusively,  most  of  them,  presumably,  having 
their  own  Christian  magazine  or  paper,  while  there  are  24 
other  companies  which  publish  both  Christian  and  secu 
lar  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  above  magazines  occupying  the  field 
of  general  religious  culture,  are  Tetsudo  Seinen  (Railroac 
Young  Men ) ,  reaching  a  large  circle  outside  of  railroad 
employes,  the  Omi  Brotherhood's  Kohan  no  Koe  (Voice 
from  the  Lakeside),  an  excellent  magazine  suited  to  all 
classes,  and  a  few  others. 

THE    ITIIIMt  RA  MAGAZINES 

Under  this  heading  is  included  that  large  and  influen 
tial  group  of  magazines  that  are  either  the  direct  or  in 
direct  descendants  of  the  Uchimura  stripe  of  teaching 
known  as  mukyokai  shugi  (No-church  idea).  It  is  now 
some  ten  years  since  Mr.  Uchimura  himself  passed  on, 
and  with  him  his  famous  Bible  magazine,  but  certainly 
his  soul  lives  on  and  his  influence  is  reflected  in  the  four 
or  five  attractive  magazines  that  are  conducted  by  Mr. 
Uchimura's  immediate  disciples,  and  as  many  more  of  like 
nature  by  those  who  have  at  least  caught  his  spirit.  These 
vary  in  size  from  14  to  48  pages  and  in  price  from  ¥1.80 
to  ¥3.30  yen  a  year  for  the  twelve  monthly  issues.  Among 
them  are  one  or  two  devoted  to  the  technical  study  of 
Greek  as  applied  to  Biblical  interpretation,  while  others 
of  them  quote  the  Greek  somewhat  freely  in  their  Bible 
expositions.  The  exegesis  and  the  theology  taught  are 
perhaps  strained  and  peculiar  but  the  fact  that  these 
magazines  continue,  even  though  there  is  constant  con 
troversy  among  them,  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  school. 
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THEOLOGICAL    MAGAZINES 

In  this  group  there  are  but  four  magazines  of  any  im 
portance,  those  published  respectively  by  the  Methodist, 
Kumiai,  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  groups.  Of  these  the 
first  three  are  published  by  the  three  Christian  universi 
ties,  the  last  by  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Tokyo.  All 
but  the  Episcopal  magazine,  which  is  published  bi-month 
ly,  are  quarterly  publications. 

THE   ORGANS   OF    SPECIAL    INTERESTS 

As  the  denominations  and  churches,  and  the  various 
groups  which  they  comprise,  have  their  respective  organs, 
so  practically  all  of  the  special  interests  have  theirs. 
Among  such  are  a  number  that  are  only  partially  Chris 
tian,  like  the  Mission  to  Lepers,  and  the  Temperance 
League,  each  of  which  has  its  own  organ,  the  latter  two. 
Mrs.  Hani's  famous  magazine,  the  Fujin  no  Tomo  (Wo 
men's  Friend) ,  belongs  here  perhaps,  though  this  is  more 
than  a  mere  Christian  magazine.  It  is,  rather,  a  best 
seller  among  magazines  of  whatever  class  and,  though  it 
by  no  means  poses  or  is  known  as  a  Christian  periodical, 
it  is  in  truth  just  that,  both  in  the  matter  it  presents  and 
the  influence  that  it  exerts.  This  is,  like  the  other  stand 
ard  magazines  also,  a  real  book,  comprising  some  300 
pages  of  reading  matter  every  month.  The  Kakusei,  or 
Anti-vice  magazine,  belongs  here  also,  as  does,  also,  the 
organ  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  Society. 

But  more  particularly  to  be  placed  in  this  group  are  the 
large  number  of  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  magazines  ana 
papers,  beginning  with  the  organs  of  the  two  organiza 
tions  as  a  whole,  and  including  the  separate  magazines 
issued  by  most  of  the  larger  city  organizations,  and  dis 
trict  magazines  for  Y.M.C.A.  work  conducted  in  Manchu 
ria,  Chosen,  Taiwan  and  the  Shanghai  region.  The  church 
young  peoples'  societies'  organs  have  already  been  noticed. 

Presumably,  also,  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
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of  periodicals  issued  by  such  more  or  less  private  organ 
izations  as  Mr.  Toraji  Makino's  Home  School  for  delin 
quent  children,  Miss  Azuma  Moriya's  kindergarten  and 
temperance  work,  and  Mr.  K.  Obara's  Tamagakuen 
School,  all  of  which  have  their  own  organs.  Even  a 
Church  Music  magazine  is  to  be  found. 

CATHOLIC     PERIODICALS 

Thus  far  there  has  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  but 
one  Catholic  journal  and  this  is  a  weekly  consisting  of 
four  large  pages  (newspaper  size),  with  material  cf 
mediocre  quality  poorly  printed  and  on  poor  paper. 

ENGLISH    MAGAZINES 

Magazines  published  in  English  are  limited  practically 
to  The  Japan  Evangelistic  Band,  published  in  English  for 
the  English  supporters  of  the  Band's  work  here,  The  Omi 
Mustard-Seed,  published  by  the  Omi  Brotherhood,  for  the 
benefit  primarily  of  the  supporters  in  America,  and  the 
Japan  Christian  Quarterly  which  serves  in  a  fairly  satis 
factory  manner  the  interests  of  all  the  Missions  working 
in  Japan,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  invaluable 
agency  for  keeping  the  home  constituencies  informed  and 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Movement. 
This,  together  with  the  small  8-page  paper  published  by 
the  National  Christian  Council  as  its  official  organ, 
which  is  partly  in  English  also,  is  the  only  approximation 
we  have  in  Japan  to  union  periodicals  representing  the 
Christian  movement  as  a  whole. 

CONCLUSION 

This  suggests  one  of  the  chief  lacks  that  has  become 
evident  as  a  result  of  this  study — the  need  of  a  good 
magazine  in  Japanese,  founded  and  sponsored  by  somo 
union  agency,  such  as  will  adequately  represent  the  in 
terests  of  all  the  denominations,  whether  cultural,  theo 
logical,  or  merely  informational.  All  that  we  have  of  this 
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kind  now  is  merely  denominational  or  sectional.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  of  this  kind  of  literature.  It  might 
be  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  its  present  volume  to  the  advan 
tage  of  all  concerned.  Then  if  the  energy  thus  saved 
could  be  put  into  a  thoroughly  good  general  Christian 
magazine,  or  even  two,  one  like  the  Christian  Century  for 
the  more  liberally  inclined,  and  another,  like  the  Chris 
tian  Herald,  for  the  rank  and  file,  it  would  be  of  incon 
ceivable  value  in  bringing  all  the  elements  together. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  this  direction  perhaps  by  Mr. 
Murao  in  his  courageous  undertaking  of  the  publication 
of  a  daily  Christian  newspaper,  such  as  he  has  had  in 
hand  now  for  some  three  years.  Apparently,  it  is  suc 
ceeding.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Christian  movement  as  a 
whole  to  project  a  Christian  magazine  that  will  succeed 
even  better. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  comparative  instability  of  the 
Christian  periodical  enterprise  in  Japan.  Of  all  the  384 
periodicals  listed,  only  18  had  their  origin  before  1900,  and 
almost  half  of  them  were  started  within  the  last  ten  years. 
With  all  due  praise  for  those  that  have  held  out  so  well 
and  so  long,  we  can  yet  hope  that  the  post-bellum  age  of 
reconstruction  will  witness  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
Christian  periodical  literature  that  will  better  serve  the 
cause  which  we  have  at  heart  than  that  which  has  done 
duty  in  the  past. 


Chapter   XXI 

THE  YEAR'S  NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FIELD 

Kiyoshi  Saito 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  books  is  like  looking  from  ° 
desert  upon  green  fields.  It  is  like  discovering  a  land  of 
springs  and  green  fields  for  a  thirsty  soul. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  year  1937  was  a  very  active 
year  in  the  publication  of  Christian  books.  However  it 
cannot  be  called  a  period  of  idleness  either.  Indeed  it  is 
fitting  to  say  that  the  progress  in  quality  of  books  pub 
lished  has  been  greater  than  in  bulk  or  number. 

During  the  last  year  about  two  hundred  new  volumes 
were  produced  in  the  Christian  field  in  Japan.  As  usual, 
three  tendencies  may  be  observed  among  these  books. 
They  are  the  scholarly  and  professional,  the  rather  popu 
lar  and  somewhat  low-grade,  intended  for  believers  and 
inquirers,  and  the  middle  grade,  between  the  scholarly 
c.nd  the  popular  types  of  books. 

Last  year  these  three  classes  of  books  showed  a  tenden 
cy  to  become  more  accentuated — more  scholarly  and  cul 
tural  or  middle  class  or  popular  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
response  to  the  needs  or  desires  of  various  classes  of 
people. 

First  of  all,  the  outstanding  types  of  books  in  the  first 
class,  those  concerned  with  Barthian  theology  and  the 
Oxford  Group  Movement,  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  flour 
ishing  as  two  or  three  years  ago.  Rather  we  have  entered 
a  period  of  critical  estimate  and  deeper  reflection.  But 
though  we  have  passed  the  crest  of  the  popularity  of  these 
two  types  of  books,  still  they  possess  a  strong  appeal  and 
exert  a  great  influence  on  some  people.  This  has  its 
effect  upon  publishing. 

2-19 
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A  characteristic  of  recent  publications  is  the  emphasis 
upon  biography.  During  the  last  year  some  twenty 
volumes  were  published  and  were  rather  well  received. 
And  since  the  increase  of  biographical  literature  exerts 
a  sound  influence  upon  the  reading  public  this  is  a  very 
desirable  tendency. 

CHRISTIAN    HOOKS    FROM    CKNKIML    ITKLISIIKKS 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  publishing  in 
Japan  last  year  was  the  tendency  of  non-Christian  pub 
lishers  to  begin  the  publication  of  Christian  books.  This 
is  certainly  a  proof  that  Christianity  in  Japan  has  become 
popularized,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  sign  that  after 
the  damage  caused  by  the  storm  of  materialism,  there  is 
?  chance  for  the  revival  of  religion.  People  in  general, 
having  suffered  injury  from  numerous  spurious  religions, 
are  unconsciously  seeking  true  religion  in  Christianity. 

For  some  years  now,  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  upsurge 
of  the  "Japanese  Spirit",  it  is  sometimes  said  that  trans 
lations  of  books  are  not  welcomed  as  before.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  the  translations  of  ordinary  books.  Really 
good  books,  whether  originals  or  translations,  are  wel 
comed  by  true  readers,  like  water  from  Jacob's  well. 

LITKRATl'RK     ON     BIKLK 

Books  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  like  books  treating  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  make  up  the  main  current.  For 
instance,  Bible  expositions,  Bible  introductions  and  such 
like,  according  to  the  value  of  their  contents,  do  not  fail 
to  secure  readers  of  quality,  as  always. 

A  few  people  of  special  interest  and  zeal  like  to  go  back 
to  the  original  texts  and  to  study  the  Bible  at  its  sources. 
Thus  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  magazines  deal 
ing  with  Bible  Greek  and  with  the  Bible  itself  from  the 
standpoint  of  expert  study. 

Specially  noteworthy  is  the  new  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  languages  by  that  grand  old 
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man  of  82,  Yuasa  Hangetsu.  Already  the  Alpha  Publish 
ing  Company  has  issued  Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Psalms.  Ruth  is  not  yet  pub 
lished  but  is  already  completed.  At  present  Mr.  Hange 
tsu  is  working  on  the  translation  of  Esther,  and  plans  to 
take?  up  the  thirteen  minor  prophets. 

Also  Dr.  Setsuzo  Kotsuji  (formerly  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religions) ,  at  the  cost  of  great  effort  has  published  his 
"Introduction  to  the  Original  Hebrew  Text".  This  is  a 
blessing  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  the 
Bible  is  thus  being  studied  in  Japan  by  people  of  faith 
and  zeal,  amid  whatever  difficulties,  is  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing. 

Although  the  Osaka  Nichiyo-Sekaisha  was  planning  to 
publish  a  one-volume  commentary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  worked  on  it  for  two  or  three  years  hop 
ing  to  complete  the  preparations  last  year,  publication 
has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Lasi  July  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  North  China  In 
cident  exerted  no  small  influence  on  publishing  in  gener 
al  and  on  the  small  corner  of  it  included  in  Christian 
publications.  The  prospective  economic  situation  has 
undoubtedly  caused  a  reduction  in  plans  for  the  publi 
cation  of  general  and  of  Christian  books.  However  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  more  careful  selection  of  books  for 
publication,  this  reduction  of  volume  cannot  be  said  to 
be  entirely  a  bad  thing. 

TIIK    IWANA.MI    MliKAKV 

The  Iwanami  Shoten's  Iwanami  Library,  in  imitation 
of  the?  German  Reklam  Series  has  already  published 
Hilty's  "For  Sleepless  Nights",  "Amiel's  Diary",  Andersen'5 
"Autobiography",  etc,  the  Dai  Ichi  Shobo  has  published 
Pearl  Buck's  "The  Fighting  Angel",  "The  Mother"  and 
"The  Good  Earth"  at  the  same  time.  Also  the  Sanseido 
has  published  Helen  Keller's  "Complete  Works"  in  com 
memoration  of  her  visit  to  Japan.  By  the  publication  of 
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these  works  we  can  see  that  Christian  literature  has  been 
popularized  among  the  common  people  of  Japan. 

On  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  Iwanami  Library  plans 
to  include  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  the  above  series  and  to 
publish  the  complete  "Andersen's  Fairy  Tales"  before  the 
summer  of  1938.  One  or  two  other  publishing  houses  are 
planning  to  publish  translations  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress", 
though  there  are  already  in  Japan  some  ten  or  more 
translations  of  this  great  book. 

Already  some  thirty  years  ago  Andersen's  "The  Impro- 
visatore"  was  most  successfully  translated  into  Japanese, 
Shakespeare's  complete  works  were  popularized  and 
Dicken's  works  were  widely  read.  Still  more,  the  famous 
literature  of  Christianity  will  gradually  but  surely  be 
come  the  possession  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  interest 
and  attention  given  to  Christian  literature  means  that 
Christianity  is  becoming  acclimatized  in  Japan,  and  that 
there  will  be  efforts  and  experiments  to  cause  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  a  Japanese  Christian  literature  to  spring  up. 

01  TSTAMUM;    WOKKS 

Last  year  there  were  four  great  publications  in  the 
Christian  field.  These  were  the  above-mentioned  Yuasa 
Hangetsu's  "Revised  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament", 
the  Nagasaki  Shoten's  publication  of  Tokutaro  Taka- 
kura's  "Complete  Works"  in  ten  volumes,  the  Christian 
Literature  Society's  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Semitic 
Alphabets"  in  English  by  Setsuzo  Kotsuji,  Th.  D.,  and 
"Masahisa  Uemura  and  his  Age"  by  Wataru  Saba  in  fiv-'i 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  last  year. 

As  minerals  are  discovered  and  mined  the  wealth  of  r.. 
country  increases.  In  the  same  way  good'  books  are  the 
spiritual  minerals  which,  being  developed  by  the  pub 
lication  of  books,  increase  spiritual  wealth  and  power. 
And  while  considerable  of  such  spiritual  wealth  was 
mined  in  1937,  much  remains  to  be  discovered  and  utilized 
in  1938. 


CHRISTIAN  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  DURING  1937 

(From  the  National  Christian  Council  Year  Book) 

THi:OL()(iV    AM)    PHILOSOPHY 

Outline  of  the  Thought  of  Revelation Kyoji  Tomimori 

The  Essence  of  Social  Christianity Shigeru  Nakajima 

The  History  of  Christian  Education  and  Culture 

in  Japan  Masutoku  Hiratsuka 

Predestination  in  Calvinism  (transl.  of  Boetnen 

Goji  Tanaka 

Theories  of  Atonement.  ..  Harutaro  Fukushima 

The  Protestant  Reformation  and  Calvinism 

(transl.  of  Warfield)  Minoru  Okada 

The  Geneva  Catechism,  < transl.  of  Calvin)       H.  Toyama 
The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

i  transl.  of  A.  B.  Davidson)  Giichiro  Tezuka 

Protestant  Theology,   (transl.  of  Odenwald)         M.  Fujita 
I  Believe  in  the  Triune  God  (transl.  of  Gogarten) 

Tokuo  Sakata 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  (translation)  Seitaro  Koyama 
The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

(transl.  of  Stange)  Takeo  Yamanaga 

Calvin  and  General  Grace,  (transl.  of  Saving)  M.  Okada 
The  Essence  of  Christianity,  (transl. 

of  Feuerbach)  Shinichi  Funayama 

The  History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Tadaatsu  Imaizumi 
Christianity  and  Eternal  Life.  Gosaku  Okada 

Credo  (transl.  of  Karl  Earth)  Shuen  Kuwada 

New  Testament  Theology.  Masukichi  Matsumofo 

Calvin's  Catechism,  (translation)  Teruyoshi  Marumo 

Paschal's  View  of  Man.  Tsuneo  Kanazawa 

The  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

(transl.  of  Godet)  Ushihiko  Okada 
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The  Fundamental  Thought  of  Christianity.  Yugoro  Chiba 
The  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  ...         ..  Ryoichi  Sawano 

The  Study  of  the  Christian  View  of  Evil K.  Muragishi 

The  Protestant  Ethics  of  Economics.  ....  Iwao  Sakakibara 
The  Explanation  of  Earth's  Dogmatics Nobuo  Harata 

UIBLi;     STIDV 

Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 

Song  of  Solomon,  (a  new  transl.)  Hangetsu  Yuasa 
Schoneld's  Bible  Study,  (translation)  Mino  Mission 

Survey  of  Romans.  ..  ..  Ken  Ishiwara 

The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 

(transl.  of  E.  F.  Scott)   ..  ..  Ryozo  Hara 
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No.    1 

THE   NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN   COUNCIL   OF 
JAPAN 

Akira  Ebisawa 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan  was  kept  ex 
tremely  busy  during  the  year  1937  with  its  ever  increas 
ing  regular  business  and  emergency  work  in  connection 
with  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict. 

Generally  speaking,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  two  major  tasks  en 
trusted  to  it  by  the  All  Japan  Christian  Conference  oi 
1935,  i.e.,  the  Union  Evangelistic  Campaign  and  the  Pro 
motion  of  Church  Union. 

In  addition,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
Incident  efforts  were  chiefly  put  into  dealing  with  that 
situation  and  conducting  welfare  work  for  the  soldiers. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Council  during  the  year. 

TIIK    t'XION    KVAMiKLISTIC'  CAMPAIGN 

The  movement  was  carried  on  under  the  same  com 
mittee  as  last  year  with  the  funds  contributed  by  the  con 
stituencies.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  promotion 
of  the  services  of  the  laity  and  Christian  stewardship, 
encouraging  Christians  to  participate  through  dedica 
tion  of  themselves  and  their  money. 

The  movement  adopted  two  principles  in  the  formula 
tion  of  its  major  policy.  First,  to  limit  its  activities  to 
areas  of  life  and  methods  which  lie  beyond  the  range  and 
possibility  of  individual  denominations.  Second,  to  make 
it  a  union  effort  in  the  largest  possible  sense  through 
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securing  the  active  cooperation  of  the  evangelistic  de 
partments  of  all  the  denominations  and  national  Christ 
ian  organizations,  and  getting  them  to  endorse  the  move 
ment  and  financially  underwrite  its  budget. 

Most  of  the  communions  heartily  responded  to  this  re 
quest  for  endorsement  and  financial  support.  This  move 
ment  is  unique,  therefore,  in  that  it  has  the  official  back 
ing  of  most  of  the  denominations  and  is  financially 
underwritten  by  them. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  movement  circularized 
the  Christian  forces  throughout  the  Empire  asking  them 
to  indicate  areas  of  life  where  this  movement  ought  to 
undertake  special  evangelistic  efforts  and  how  it  could 
best  contribute  to  the  evangelization  of  their  immediate 
localities. 

Based  on  replies  received,  the  movement  determined  to 
capitalize  the  present  wide-spread  interest  in  religious 
education  and  hold  special  meetings  for  educators. 
Meetings  for  the  principals  of  private  and  public  schools 
have  therefore  been  held  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Nagoya, 
and  were  largely  attended.  The  movement  also  decided 
to  hold  training  conferences  for  church  officers  and 
Christians  and  meetings  for  the  masses. 

Dr.  Kagawa,  as  usual,  gave  his  time  and  effort  freely. 
He  preached  in  127  different  places  visiting  10  districts 
besides  Tokyo  during  the  year;  while  other  teams  visited 
Fukui,  Kyoto,  Shiga,  Tottori,  Miyagi,  Iwate,  Tochigi,  and 
Chiba  prefectures. 

THE    mmm    I'MOX  eOMMISSION 

The  Church  Union  Committee  appointed  at  the  All 
Japan  Conference  continued  the  work  of  the  previous 
year. 

They  organized  themselves  into  four  groups  to  investi 
gate  (a)  the  drafting  of  a  proposal,  (b)  the  creed,  (c) 
government  <d>  finance. 

After  two  years  of  continued  study  they  formulated  a 
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Basis  of  Union,  adapting  the  basis  which  they  received 
from  the  former  committee.  The  fundamental  policy 
is  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  "Fedtral  Union"  for  the  present, 
and  to  develop  it  into  full  organic  union  in  the  course  of 
ten  years. 

They  brought  this  Interim  Report  to  the  Annual  meet 
ing  of  the  Council  in  1937  and  requested  it  to  get  official 
i^sponses  from  the  constituent  churches  before  they 
bring  in  the  final  report  to  the  All  Japan  Christian  Con 
ference  this  fall.  The  draft  covenant  is  as  follows: 

I.  This  body  (kai)  shall  be  called  the  Japan  Catholic 
Christian  Church   (Nihon  Kirisuto  Kokai) . 

II.  This  body  consists  of  churches  that  are  members 
of    <the   body    of)     Christ,   with  self-government  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  its  polity. 

III.  The  purpose  of  this  body  is  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  and  enlargement 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  This   body   accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  handed 
down  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  revealing  the  essentials 
of  faith;  and  on  that  basis  lays  down  the  following  fund 
amental  points: 

We  believe  in  God  the  Almighty  Father,  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

We  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son  our  Saviour  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Wo  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

We  reverently  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  stand 
ard  for  the  life  of  faith. 

We  reverently  observe  the  two  rituals  of  baptism  and 
the  holy  communion. 

V.  On   the   basis  of  the  council  system  this  body  se*s 
up  the  following  organs  of  government: 

1.     A    church    shall    consist    of    30    resident   members 
having  a  place  of  worship  with  equipment  and  set- 
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tied  minister  and  officers. 

2.  A  local  association  Cbukai)  shall   consist  of    20  or 
more  churches. 

3.  A  synod  (daikai)  shall  consist  of  2  or  more  associa 
tions. 

4.  The  general  assembly   (sokai)   shall  consist  of  reg 
ular  delegates  from  each  association  and  associate 
members  elected  by  the  assembly. 

VI.  Churches  wishing  to  join  this  body  must  accept 
this  covenant  and  have  the  approval  of  an  association. 
(Other)  religious  bodies  (kyodan)  wishing  to  join  this 
body  must  accept  this  covenant  and  have  the  approval  o* 
the  general  assembly. 

Religious  organizations  (kyodan}  belonging  to  this 
body  may,  if  necessary,  temporarily  continue  their  present 
system  of  government;  but  this  period  shall  not  exceed 
ten  years. 

Till;  NEXT  WORM)  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY   COUNCIL 

A  Committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  at  the  Annual 
Conference  in  1936.  It  was  organized  early  in  1937  and 
took  steps; 

( 1 )  To  make  preparatory  surveys, 

(2)  To  consider  the  appointment  of  suitable  delegates, 

(3)  To  raise  the  needed  funds. 

Fifty-six  members  in  eastern,  and  thirty  in  western 
Japan  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  different  pro 
blems  assigned  to  eight  different  groups.  They  adopted 
the  topics  for  study  and  discussion  as  prepared  by  the 
General  Secretary  which  followed  in  general  the  lines  of 
study  outlined  by  the  staff  of  the  I.M.C.. 

Another  committee  was  selecting  candidates  for  the 
delegation,  and  a  finance  committee  had  been  appointed, 
when  suddenly  the  China  Incident  arose  so  that  every 
thing  was  suspended  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Although    the    place   for  the  Conference  was  changed 
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from  Hangchow  to  Madras,  the  Annual  Conference  voted 
to  cooperate,  although  it  seems  invitable  that  there  may 
be  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  delegates. 

TIIK    <  01  M  II,   AM)   THK    <  IIINA   INCIDENT 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  China  Incident  the  Council 
has  tried  its  best  to  express  itself  and  to  influence  the 
country  to  settle  the  matter  on  the  non-aggravation 
basis  the  government  announced  as  a  policy  in  the 
beginning.  In  May,  the  Council  sent  a  fraternal  delega 
tion  to  China  to  confer  with  leaders  there,  but  before  any 
plans  could  be  carried  out,  suddenly  the  incident  broke 
out  in  July. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  Council  has  led 
in  emergency  work  to  comfort  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  their  families.  It  raised  ten  thousand  yen  and  gave 
40,000  comfort  bags,  which  when  filled  by  members  of 
local  churches  cost,  it  is  estimated,  an  average  of  two 
yen  each.  General  Secretary  Ebisawa  and  Rev.  Y.  Ma- 
nabe  are  helping  in  this  emergency  work.  They  visited 
North  China  in  September  and  started  a  soldiers'  "Rest 
House"  at  Tientsin  which  has  been  very  busy  every  day, 
with  visitors  numbering  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  It 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  authorities  and  has  been 
highly  efficient  in  influencing  young  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Special  Committee  in  charge  is  planning  to  con 
tinue  the  work  with  a  budget  of  15,000  yen  for  1938,  and 
the  women  are  also  planning  to  open  a  dispensary  center 
at  Peking  with  a  budget  of  the  same  amount. 

ici  KM.  ( OM  I:KI:M  i:  AMI  nn:  in  KM.  INSTITI n: 

The  Second  Rural  Conference  in  Japan  was  held  last 
summer  at  Karuizawa  when  Dr.  Felton  of  Drew  Semi 
nary  visited  us;  and  it  proved  to  be  another  occasion  for 
finding  new  means  of  service  in  rural  areas.  The  previ 
ously  considered  problem  of  establishing  a  Rural  Institute 
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was  fully  studied. 

Several  missions  through  the  Chairman  Dr.  Fairfield 
and  Secretary  Dr.  Reisner  of  the  Rural  Missions  Cooper- 
rating  Committee  for  Japan,  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  but  as  we  are  still  short  of  funds  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan,  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Kagawa  to 
affiliate  the  Institute  with  the  Musashino  Gospel  School. 
The  committee  adopted  this  offer  and  is  now  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  plan,  beginning  at  first 
at  points  of  greatest  need  and  seeking  later  to  add  what 
is  lacking,  as  we  hope  that  several  more  missions  and 
organizations  will  make  further  contributions. 

The  plan,  adopted  on  Nov. 30,  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  this  a  cooperative  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Rural  Life  Institute  and  the  Musashi 
no  Gospel  School. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  grounds  through  the  purchase  of  two 
and    a    half    acres  of  additional  land  adjoining  the 
present  site. 

3.  To  erect  a  dormitory,  a  work  shop   a  hennery  and  a 
goat  house.    The  building  of  the  dormitory  however 
to  be  postponed  until  more  funds  can  be  found. 

4.  To  organize  a  Board  of  Trustees  from  those  directly 
related  to  this  undertaking.     The  Chairman  of  the 
National    Christian    Council's  Commission  on  Rural 
Evangelism  to  serve  as  the  Director  of  this  institute. 

5.  In    order    to    maintain  a  close  relation  between  the 
two  cooperating  units  the  principal  of  the  Musashino 
Gospel  School  is  to  serve  also  as  head  of  the  Christ 
ian  Rural  Life  Institute. 

6.  An  Executive  Committee  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Dr.  T.  Kagawa  is  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  institute 

7.  For  the  present,  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  Christ 
ian  Rural  Life  Institute  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Musashi 
no  Gospel  School. 

8.  For   the   purpose   of   launching  the  Christian  Rural 
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Life  Institute  Y  1,460.00  is  to  be  allocated  to  it  out  of 
the  funds  in  hand.    In  order  to  complete  the  plant 
the    following    buildings    and     equipment    are  to  be 
provided  :     Dormitory      Y2.000.00,    Hennery     Y900.00, 
Work    Shop    Y  1,500.00,   Goat    House    Y500.00,   Bakery 
Y  100.00,  Goats  and  Chickens  Y350.00,  total  Y5,535.00. 
Rural  Secretary  Y.  Kurihara  has  continued  his  promo 
tional  activities.    During  the  year  he  served  on  the  facul 
ty   of   21    Peasant  Gospel   Schools,  attended  by  648  rural 
young   people,   gave    lectures  in  4  Theological  Schools  to 
115   students,   spoke  to  760  students  in  5  Middle  Schools, 
addressed  7  Cooperative  Societies  attended  by  675  people 
and  held  meetings  in  15  churches  < mostly  rural). 


The  Council's  Commission  on  Social  Welfare  has  been 
furthering  the  campaign  against  licensed  prostitution.  It 
presented  an  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs 
and  the  Police  authorities  urging  the  early  abolishment  ol 
this  nefarious  system.  It  also  circularized  on  a  nation 
wide  scale  Christian  institutions  and  Christians,  urging 
them  to  actively  affiliate  themselves  with  the  Purity 
League  in  its  drive  against  this  system. 

Feeling  the  need  of  more  educational  efforts  in  the 
creation  of  a  social  conscience  and  the  setting  up  of  social 
ideals  the  commission  has  called  the  attention  of  Chris 
tian  schools  to  the  need  ot  providing  courses  and  depart 
ments  covering  this  field. 

The  commission  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
revision  of  the  Council's  Social  Creed.  In  its  revised  form 
it  sets  up  the  following  social  changes  as  the  Christian 
goal  for  our  day: 

Worshiping  God  as  our  Father,  fellowshiping  with 
mankind  as  our  brothers,  making  the  Christianized  so1 
cial  life  our  ideal,  and  through  the  actual  realization  ( f 
love  and  justice  as  revealed  by  Christ,  we  strive  to  b«- 
loyal  and  obedient  citizens. 
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We  repudiate  all  forms  of  materialistic  education,  all 
forms  of  materialistic  thought,  all  forms  of  social  re 
construction  based  on  force  and  strive  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  type  of  character  education. 

Moreover  we  pray  that  from  our  number  there  may 
go  forth  many  who  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  Christ  shall  by  their  lives  give  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

We  would  make  Christ's  life  a  live  reality  in  the  total 
social  structure.  Inasmuch  as  the  source  of  all  things 
comes  from  God  and  should  revert  to  God,  we  believe 
that  all  earnings  from  them  should  be  dedicated  to  God 
and  made  available  and  used  for  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Based  on  these  ideals   we  advocate  the  following  mat 
ters: 

1.  The   freedom   and  equality   of   personal  rights   and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  peoples  and  races. 

2.  The  sacredness  of  marriage  and  equal  responsibility 
for  chastity  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women. 

3.  The  betterment    of  the  treatment    accorded  women 
educationally,  socially,  politically  and  in  industry. 

4.  Respect  for  the  personality  of  children  and  the  pro 
hibition  of  juvenile  labor. 

5.  Encouraging  the  practice  of  making  Sunday  a  public 
rest  day.    (With  the  expectation   that  wages  will  be 
paid.) 

6.  The  abolition  of  licensed  prostitution. 

7.  An  aggressive  advocacy  of  temperance  on  a  nation 
wide  scale. 

8.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  social  legislation 
such  as:  a  social  insurance  law,  a  national  health 
conservation  law,  a  minimum  wage  law,  a  law  legal 
izing  labor  unions,  a  law  protecting  tenant-farmers, 
an  old  age  pensions  law,  a  housing  improvement  law, 
a  law  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  children. 

9.  An  ethical  regulation  of   the  economic  life    such  as:' 
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the  encouragement  of  cooperatives,  the  extension 
and  perfection  of  urban  and  rural  social  betterment 
facilities  and  an  impartial  system  of  taxation. 
10.  The  implementation  of  the  Paris  Peace  Pact.  Th* 
maintenance  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra 
tion.  The  promotion  of  world  peace. 

TIIK    RKLHilOl  S    ORGANIZATIONS    CONTROL    MIA. 

When  the  government  announced  its  intention  to  intro 
duce  a  bill  into  the  coining  Diet  looking  toward  the  control 
of  religious  organizations  the  Council  set  up  a  representa 
tive  committee  to  study  the  proposed  bill  and  press  for  the 
elimination  or  revision  of  unfavorable  features. 

This  committee  made  a  careful  study  of  the  govern 
ment's  draft  and  submitted  to  the  authorities  a  statement 
pointing  out  danger  spots  in  the  bill  and  suggested  a 
series  of  revisions. 

The  government's  open-mindedness  and  good  will  is  in 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  it  invited  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council's  Executive  Committee  to  serve  on  its  Commission 
lor  the  Study  and  Revision  of  the  Religious  Organizations 
Control  Bill.  This  has  not  only  greatly  facilitated  thf 
matter  of  getting  a  full  hearing  for  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  the  Council's  committee  but  in  getting  the 
Christian  attitude  and  point  of  view  fully  understood  by 
the  authorities. 

\\  i;\i.AK(;i;i»  CONSTITI  I:M  v 

The  reorganization  of  the  Conference  of  Federated  Mis 
sions  which  resulted  in  the  turning  over  of  all  its  execu 
tive  functions  to  the  National  Christian  Council  brings 
the  missionary  body  definitely  within  the  Council's  con 
stituency.  Moreover  this  action  makes  the  Council  the 
one  all  inclusive  clearing  house  for  the  Christian  move 
ment  in  the  Empire. 

On  the  Council  moreover  it  places  the  responsibility  and 
task  of  correlating  the  work  of  missions  and  missionaries 
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so  that  they  shall  increasingly  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  indigenous  Christian  movement  and  be  given  a  worth 
while  sphere  of  action  within  the  framework  of  the  Japa 
nese  church. 

OTIIKIl    ACTIVITIKS    (  KMKKIMJ     KOI  M>    Till;    (  ()l  N(  IL 

The  Spiritual  Awakening  Movement  (Seishin  Sakko  Un 
do)  has  continued  for  its  fifth  year  to  arrange  for  lec 
tures  at  private  and  public  educational  institutions.  Since 
the  government  started  the  National  Mobilization  Move 
ment  (Kokumin  Seishin  Sodom)  the  Council  cooperates 
through  this  Spiritual  Awakening  Movement. 

The  Publishing  of  the  Japan  Year  Book.  This  is  pub 
lished  by  the  Council  office  annually  covering  practically 
all  the  Christian  affairs  of  the  country.  A  monthly  Bul 
letin  with  English  section  is  also  issued. 

The  Christian  Publishers  Association.  The  Literary  De 
partment  of  the  Council  helped  to  organize  an  association 
of  the  publishers  of  Christian  books  and  magazines  early 
in  1937.  It  will  function  as  a  cooperative  organ  to  promote 
interest  and  to  encourage  Christian  publishers. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  Weekly.  This  interdenomination 
al  weekly  for  literary  evangelism  is  being  published  from 
the  Council  office  with  the  largest  circulation  at  so  low  ;; 
price  of  any  periodical  of  its  kind. 

As  the  printing  costs  and  postage  increased  the  price 
was  raised  a  little  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1937,  and 
as  it  received  some  grants  from  a  private  Canadian  source 
and  also  from  the  Canadian  Woman's  Union,  the  year 
closed  without  any  deficit.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
this  publication  going  on  the  present  basis  unless  gifts  01 
about  two  thousand  yen  can  be  obtained. 

The  Religious  Education  Monthly.  This  monthly  i.s 
being  published  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  and  the  Christian  Education  Asso 
ciation,  the  editorial  and  publishing  work  being  done  at 
the  Council  office. 


No.   2 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY 
OF    JAPAN 

S.  H.  Wamright 

The  Society  in  abnormal  times,  in  the  matter  of  publish 
ing,  sales  and  finances  was  able  to  report  a  normal  year 
at  the  end  of  1937.  The  results  were  gratifying  consider 
ing  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  felt  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  This  applies  to  the  production  of  literature  in 
the  Japanese  language,  to  importations  from  abroad  and 
to  the  sale  of  both  English  and  Japanese  publications. 

The  rentable  space  in  the  new  building  was  100'  '•  occu 
pied.  Interest  was  paid,  and  the  loan  was  materially 
reduced. 

As  for  publications,  67,000  copies  of  books  were  issued  by 
the  Society.  This  does  not  include  minor  issues  nor  per 
iodicals.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  subscrip 
tions  to  the  Ai  No  Hikari,  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the 
smaller  number  used  in  evangelistic  work  by  missionaries. 
The  Japan  Christian  Yearbook  and  the  Japan  Christian 
Quarterly,  published  in  English,  held  their  own  as  usual. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  has  been  greatly  en 
couraged  by  the  gift  of  a  donation  during  the  year  of 
Y20.000.00  from  the  Japan  Mission  Council  of  the  Method 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  acting  for  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  is  to  be  named  the  Tokiwa  Endowment  Fund,  !:• 
memory  of  the  Tokiwasha  conducted  for  many  years  at 
Yokohama.  The  productive  income  from  this  Fund  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  books  and  periodicals 
suited  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children,  the  need  of 
which  literature  is  felt  but  the  issuing  of  which  is  not 
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justified  by  market  conditions. 

Miss  N.  Margaret  Daniel,  hostess  of  the  Tokiwasha  Wo 
man's  Room  in  the  Kyobimkwan  Building,  was  active  in 
arranging  for  this  donation.  It  was  through  her  efforts 
the  Tokiwasha  Memorial  Room  was  endowed  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  Kyobunkwan  Building. 

The  ladies  of  the  Japan  Mission  Council  of  the  Method 
ist  Episcopal  Church  are  holding  an  additional  ¥5,000.00, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  applied  on  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  Tokiwasha  Memorial  Room. 

The  Society  was  encouraged  by  the  usual  support  given 
to  it.  The  Mission  subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted 
to  ¥2,940.00.  Of  course,  the  amount  in  financial  subscrip 
tions  paid  direct  by  the  Missions  does  not  represent  the 
full  contribution  made.  For  example,  the  foreign  mem 
bers  of  the  Staff  are  supported  by  their  respective  Miss 
ions.  Those  Missions,  which  contribute  the  service  of  a 
missionary,  do  not  make  the  annual  cash  contribution. 
The  special  contributions  amounted  to  ¥5,366.93.  The 
special  contributors  this  year  are  the  Committee  on  Chris 
tian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Committee  of  the  Federated  Board  of  Wo 
men's  Missionary  Societies  in  Canada. 

Among  the  books  published  in  Japanese  having  200  or 
more  pages  are  Nagao  Hampei  Den  (Life),  Sekai  Junreiki 
(Around  the  World)  by  Mr.  Hiyane,  Shito  Petro  (Apostle 
Peter) ,  History  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in 
Japan,  Principles  of  Protestantism  and  Kirisuto  Den  (Life 
of  Christ).  Besides  these,  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of 
the  Semitic  Alphabets  and  the  Japan  Christian  Yearbook 
were  published  in  English.  14,730  copies  of  the  Shokoshi, 
52,450  copies  of  the  Ai  No  Hikari  and  1,700  copies  of  the 
Japan  Christian  Quarterly  were  published.  The  above 
does  not  include  cards  nor  Christmas  novelties. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Uemura,  pp. 
825,  illustrations,  116,  was  issued  in  December.  The  re 
maining  four  volumes  will  appear  in  1938.  This  is  the 
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createst  single  publishing  enterprise  the  Society  has  yet 
undertaken. 

Something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  the  exhibit  given  in 
the  Main  Sales  Room  of  rare  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
An  astonishing  collection,  considering  the  short  period  of 
Christian  history  in  recent  times,  was  brought  together, 
thanks  to  the  courtesies  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  C.  L.  S.  Central  Library,  the  Nihon  Theological  School, 
the  Seikokai  Theological  School,  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Jochi  University  (Roman  Ca 
tholic  Church*.  Besides  these  a  number  of  individuals 
sent  exhibits.  Among  the  Scriptures  displayed  were  copies 
of  both  Gutzlaff's  and  Bettelheim's  versions. 


No.    3 

THE    BIBLE    SOCIETIES    IN    JAPAN 

•  NIPPON  SEISHO  KYOKAI) 

E.  K.  Aurell 

To  bring  the  Holy  Scriptures  within  reach  of  every  man, 
translated  into  his  own  language  and  published  at  a  price 
that  the  poorest  can  pay,  is  the  objective  of  the  Bible  So 
cieties.  For  this  reason,  Bible  Society  workers  are  found 
traversing  the  highways  and  by-wn.ys  of  city,  town  or 
remote  country  villages,  on  bicycle  or  on  foot,  calling 
from  door  to  door  offering  the  Scriptures  in  the  shape  of 
sir.gle  Gospels  or  other  Books,  complete  New  Testaments 
and  also  the  whole  Bible,  at  prices  which  often  fail  to 
cover  the  bare  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 

It  is  a  joy  to  record  another  successful  year  of  Scripture 
distribution  in  Japan,  especially  in  such  a  year,  when  the 
clouds  of  war  have  gathered  thick  and  thundered  loud, 
and  the  burden  of  separation  and  sorrow  has  fallen 
heavily  on  many  a  Japanese  home.  Our  workers  have 
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truly  been  the  messengers  of  good  tidings,  bringing  the 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  to  many  sad  and  sin-weary 
souls.  An  average  of  about  forty  men  has  been  engaged 
on  this  work  and  one  can  gather  some  idea  of  the  faithful 
persistence  of  their  endeavours  when  one  is  reminded 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  Japan  a  total  of  1,145,365 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese  people.  A  comparison  with  the  circulation  of 
the  previous  year  is  made  in  the  table  shown  below: 

liiolos  \o\vTost.  Portions  Total 

1936  .    21,164  97,249  1,165,122  1,283,535 

1937  ..  .   20,298  103,987  1,021,080  1,145,365 
From  this   it  will  be  seen    that  there  is  an  increase  or 

6,738  New  Testaments  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 
but  unfortunately  this  is  offset  by  the  large  decrease  in 
the  sale  of  Portions,  resulting  in  a  total  decrease  of  138,- 
170  copies.  This  is  largely  due  to  there  being  three  men 
less  engaged  in  distribution  of  the  Scripture  Portions,  and 
also  the  fact  that  our  Correspondents  did  not  use  so 
many  Portions  as  in  previous  years.  Beside  this  there 
was  also  a  larger  measure  of  absence  from  work  on 
account  of  sickness.  During  the  year  we  lost  eight  of  our 
workers  four  by  resignation,  two  by  retirement,  one  was 
called  up,  and  one  died. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  two  of  these  workers:  (1) 
Mr.  Hattori,  who  retires  on  pension  after  thirty  three 
years  of  faithful  service  as  a  colporteur,  during  which 
time  it  is  computed  that  he  distributed  over  half  a  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He  continued  his  work  for  eight 
years  after  reaching  the  retirement  age,  and  has  rendered 
valuable  service,  not  only  as  a  colporteur,  but  also  as  a 
guide  and  instructor  of  the  younger  men.  (2)  Mr.  Kami- 
yama,  who  died.  He  was  converted  when  serving  a  sen 
tence  in  prison  over  twenty  years  ago.  Reading  the  New 
Testament  he  come  to  Matthew  ll.v.28  and  heard  the 
voice  of  Jesus  speaking  to  him.  He  cried  out  in  prayer, 
"Jesus,  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  I  do  not  know  where 
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you  are,  but  if  you  can  hear  m3,  have  mercy  on  me,  have 
mercy  on  me  a  sinner."  Immediately  the  burden  of  his 
heart  relied  away  and  he  became  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  change  was  miraculous  and  in  less  than  two 
years  when  an  Imperial  amnesty  was  announced,  Kami- 
yama  San  was  one  of  those  released  from  prison.  As  he 
.st-pped  out  from  the  prison  gates  he  prayed  that  God 
would  lead  him  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
spreading  the  Word  of  God  among  his  own  countrymen. 
His  prayer  was  granted  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  h-,- 
has  put  in  the  most  devoted  service,  distributing  approx 
imately  800.000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  until  this  year 
the  call  cams  and  he  entered  his  eternal  rest. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  present  trouble  in  North  China 
the  Bible  Societies  decided  to  prepare  a  special  edition  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  enclosure  in  the  comfort  bags 
for  the  men  called  to  service.  Some  50,000  copies  were 
prepared  and  through  the  good  offices  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  about  half  of  these  were  sent  out  in  the 
comfort  bags.  The  remainder  of  this  edition  it  is  hoped 
to  use  in  distribution  among  the  families  and  relatives  ol 
the  men  who  are  serving. 

A  gentlemen  who  wished  to  place  on  record  the  blessing 
of  God  to  himself  both  spiritually  and  temporally  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  Christian  life,  ordered  five  hundred 
nicely  bound  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  dis 
tributed  among  his  many  friends. 

So  through  many  and  varied  channels  the  Scriptures 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people.  Our  workers  tell  of  miners,  farmers,  business 
and  professional  mrn.  officials,  priests,  sick  persons  and 
invalids,  who  have  been  glad  to  secure  copies  of  the  Scrip 
tures  for  themselves  and  are  finding  comfort  and  inspira 
tion  to  enable  them  to  face  the  difficulties  of  modern  life 
and  its  responsibilities.  A  dentist  showed  his  gratitude 
to  one  of  our  workers  by  giving  him  free  dental  treatment 
for  a  troublesome  tooth. 
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We  look  for  the  co-operation  of  all  Christian  friends  in 
Japan  in  this  work  of  placing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  our  fellow  men  and  women.  To  this  end  the  new 
name  of  Nippon  Seisho  Kyokwai  has  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Bible  Societies  as  the  nam3  under  which 
they  will  together  carry  on  the  work.  A  single  com 
mittee  of  twenty-four  members,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Japanese,  has  been  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  the 
work,  and  it  is  hopsd  that  a  purely  Japanese  Bible  Society 
will  be  formed  to  work  together  with  the  American  and 
British  Societies  which  have  for  so  many  years  carried  the 
whole  burden  of  this  work.  Let  all  branches  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  unite  in  this  common  task  of  providing  the  Word 
of  God  for  the  ever  increasing  population  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  Forgetting  that  which  lies  behind  us,  we  would 
press  forward  to  even  greater  things  that  the  future  holds 
for  us. 

No.   4 

WORK    FOR    KOREANS    IN    JAPAN 

John  B.  Cobb 

Until  this  past  year,  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
been  done  as  a  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Christian 
Missions.  In  1937  for  the  first  time  the  work  was  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Christian  Council  and 
for  the  first  time  there  have  been  Japanese  members  of 
the  committee.  Rev.  T.  Morita  of  Osaka,  who  for  many 
years  has  bsen  very  helpful  in  the  evangelistic  work 
among  the  Koreans  in  Japan,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  decided  to  continue  the  policy  of  co 
operation  with  the  Chosen  Christian  Church  of  Japan. 
This  church  was  organized  several  years  ago  as  a  union 
church.  It  was  hoped  that  it  could  include  all  the  con 
gregations  of  Koreans  in  Japan,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  does  include  most  of  them.  The  Mission  to  Koreans 
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in    Japan   of    the    Presbyterian    Church    in  Canada  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  this  church. 

Statistics  for  the  Chosen  Christian  Church  of  Japan 
are  as  follows: 

Ordained  native  ministers  ...  10 

Unordained  male  evangelists  ..  5 

Bible    women  ..  24 

Communicants   ..  1,264 

Organized  congregations  ..  8 

Congregations   without   elders  ...  44 

Prayer  meeting  places  ...  24 

Baptized  during  the  year  ...  368 

Total  Christians  .  3,722 

Sunday  Schools  ..  83 

Sunday  School  pupils  ..  3,264 

Total   contributions  from 

native  church  ¥32,292 

During  1937,  funds  raised  during  the  previous  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Work  for  Koreans  were  used  to  aid  in 
support  of  two  of  the  Korean  pastors,  one  at  Yawata  in 
Kyushu  and  the  other  at  Tsuruhashi  in  Osaka. 

The  committee  elected  two  treasurers  for  1937,  Rev.  J. 
A.  Foote  of  Osaka  and  Rev.  M.  Saito  of  Kobe,  and  plan 
ned  to  solicit  funds  from  Japanese  as  well  as  from  miss 
ionaries.  This  proved  to  be  impossible  last  year.  Gifts 
were  from  a  few  missions,  but  almost  entirely  from  in 
dividual  missionaries.  Total  collected  was  ¥660.00. 

The  committee  also  had  requests  for  its  sanction  of  ap 
peals  to  missionaries  for  funds  to  aid  in  church  building 
enterprises.  It  gave  sanction  to  two  of  these  requests 
one  in  Osaka  and  the  other  in  Toyohashi. 
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No.   5 

THE  NATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION    IN    1937 

Giichi  Ishikawa 

1.  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.  The  21st  annual  nation 
al    convention    was  held    in   Nagoya   in  the  spring,  with 
more    than   four  hundred  delegates  in  attendance.    The 
main  features  of  the  program  were  discussion  periods,  a 
candle  service,  a  students'  rally,  and  a  public  lecture    on 
religious    education.     It   was   decided    to    initiate  a  me 
morial    campaign    in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  2600th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Empire  in 
1940,    with    the    aim   of    development   of    Sunday-school 
work.    Two  other  outstanding  items  among  other  actions 
are  represented  in  the  next  two  paragraphs. 

2.  MESSAGE  OF  GOODWILL    TO  CHINA.     The    con 
vention    in   Nagoya   adopted    a   goodwill    message  to  the 
Christians  of  China,  which  was  taken  in  person  by  Messrs. 
Chiba,  Kozaki,  and  Ebisawa.     In  May  the  religious  edu 
cation  department  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
China  replied.     Our  association  planned  to  send  gifts  of 
dolls,  handwork,  and  letters  for  Chinese  children,  but  the 
war  intervened,  and  this  project  was  postponed. 

3.  HOME  EDUCATION  DRIVE.  The  convention  in  Na 
goya   also    voted    to   establish    a  movement    to   promote 
family    worship    and    more  intensive  religious  education 
for  children  in  Christian  homes,  including  a  Cradle  Roll 
plan    for    early  training.     A  committee  is  now  preparing 
this. 

4.  TEACHER  TRAINING  CONFERENCES.  Our  annual 
institutes    for    training    teachers  were  held  according  to 
the  following  schedule,  with  44  receiving  certificates — 

Sendai  <N.  E.  Japan)  July  27— August  1  50 
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Lake  Kawaguchi  May  13—18  31 

Sendai   < N.E.Japan i  July  31— August  3  25 

Hokkaido  May  13—18  85 

Bairen  (Manchukuo)  May  18—20  80 

Mukden  May  20—21  60 

Hsinking  May  60 

Nagoya  Jun   11—13  40 

Kumamoto  September  7—28  50 


481 

5.  DAILY  VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOLS.    Sixteen  local 
unions  conducted  204  daily  vacation  Bible  schools.    With 
more  than  460  teacher.-;  and  more  than  3,000  students.  We 
hope  to  increase  the  budget  for  this  work  this  year. 

6.  WORLD  S.  S.  DAY.    On  October  10.  local  centers  re 
ported  having  observed  the  annual  World  Sunday  School 
Day  with  mass  meetings.     Y658  was  received  in  offerings 
made  at  this  time. 

7.  GRADED     COURSE    REVISION.     A    committee    is 
working   on   a    second    revision   of   our  standard  graded 
course,  to  be  completed  in  1938.    This  improves  the  work 
completed  in  February  of  1936. 

8.  BETTER  MUSIC.    As  part  of  the  campaign  in  cele 
bration  of  the  2600th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Empire   a    committee    is   preparing  an  enlargement  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  Sunday  School  Hymnal. 

9.  RECOGNITION  MEDALS.    Awards  for  good  atten 
dance  and  faithful  service  were  given  to  392  teachers  and 
11,616  students,  representing  about  one  tenth  of  the  en 
rolment. 

10.  HEADQUARTERS  BUILDING.  The  final  payments 
to    remove    all    debt   on    the  construction  of  the  Sunday 
School  Building  in  Kanda,  Tokyo,  which  houses  also  the 
National   Christian    Council  and  other  Christian  organi 
zations,  are  to  be  made  in  1938.     All  space  is  now  rented, 
and  the  seven  years'  record  is  a  credit  to  the  foresight  of 
the  leaders  who  projected  the  building. 
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11.  SERVICE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY.    The 
Association  has  carried  on  two  definite  projects  as  service 
to    the    country    in    connection    with  the  Sino-Japaneso 
hostilities.  Students  have  sent  over  3,100  letters  to  service 
men  through    the  headquarters,    and    are  constantly  re 
ceiving  grateful  replies  which  indicate  that  to  some  ex 
tent  it  serves  as  a  positive  aid  to  evangelization.    Many 
children    sent    Bible    portions    and  Scripture  cards,  and 
some  of  the  girls  copied  passages  on  ribbons.    The  offer 
ings   received    at    Christmas    time   were  used  to  furnish 
programs    for    the  men  on  duty  in  North  China  and  for 
Chinese  children  in  that  district  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  Japan.    A  letter  of  sympa 
thy  was  received  from  the  Council  of  the  National  Sunday 
School  Union  in  England,  addressed  to  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  workers,  and   a  reply  of  appreciation  was  sent 
back. 

12.  WORK  IN  NORMAL  CONDITION.     In  spite  of  the 
emergency,   the   work   of    Sunday-schools  in  general  has 
been  little  effected  as  yet.    At  times  fear  of  liberal  ten 
dencies  has  been  expressed,  but  Christians  have  loyally 
supported    the    view   that  Japan  is  sincerely  striving  to 
establish    peace.    As    an   illustration,  the  classical  name 
for   the    nation,    Yamato,    is    written  as  "Great  Peace". 
Though  in  some  districts  Shinto  god-shelves    for  ances 
tor  worship  have  had   to  be  put  up,   this  is  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  we  should  respect  and  remember  our 
forebears,  to  which  we  heartily  agree. 

13.  LOSS  OF  FOUNDER.     Our  first  President,  the  Rev. 
Hiromichi  Kozaki,  who  held  office  from  1906  to  1924,  has 
passed  away.    He  was  the  last  of  the  real  "elder  states 
men"  of  the  Japanese  church,  and  was  one  of  the  found 
ers  of  the  Association. 

H.  LEADER'S  VISIT.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Hopkins,  of  th? 
World  Sunday  School  Association,  is  expected  to  visit 
Japan  on  route  to  or  from  the  Madras  Conference  in  1938, 
and  we  anticipate  his  fellowship  and  encouragement. 
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15.  FINANCIAL  REPORT.  The  Treasurer's  Report  for 
the  year  1937    shows    an  operating  account  of  Y  10,  473.  91 
in  balance. 

16.  LOCAL  CONVENTIONS.  In  September  a  local  con 
vention  was  held  in  the  Kanazawa  district,  and  in  October 
one  in  the  Okayama  district. 

17.  MAGAZINE.  Our  monthly  magazine,  "The  Sunday 
School",  has  a  circulation  of  over  a  thousand. 

18.  ENROLMENT.     The  1937  figures  show  that  Japan 
has    2,990    Sunday-schools,   with  10,975  teachers  at  work 
teaching    176,347   students.    Not  all   cooperate   with   the 
Association,  however. 

No.    6 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  UNION 

Rengo  Kirisutokyo  Kyoreikai) 


After  the  general  secretary,  Rev.  Shotaro  Shigematsu, 
went  to  Honolulu  and  the  national  chairman,  the  Rev. 
Gido  Hirota,  died,  the  Union  became  rather  inactive  but 
in  December  1935,  Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  the  President  of  the 
world  organization  came  to  Japan  and  the  movement 
was  revived.  Rev.  Akira  Ebisawa,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Christian  Council,  was  elected  chairman  and 
the  office  of  the  Union  was  moved  from  Yokohama  to  the 
National  Council's  office  in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Kanji  Mori,  a 
prominent  layman  in  Yokohama;  Mr.  Taroji  Makino,  a 
prominent  social  worker;  Dr.  Yoshimune  Abe  of  Aoyama 
Gakuin;  and  Dr.  Yugoro  Chiba  of  Kanto  Gakuin  became 
honorary  trustees.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  in 
terest  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  work  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Kinzo  Tanaka  on  the  island  of  Ponape  in  the  South 
Seas.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
young  people's  organizations  in  all  the  denominations, 
and  a  small  magazine  is  issued. 
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No.   7 

THE   NATIONAL    CHRISTIAN   EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

E.  T.  Horn 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Japan 
no  convention  of  the  Association  was  held  in  1937.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
Tokyo,  Nov.  25th,  1937,  at  which  annual  reports  were  read, 
the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  drawn  up,  officers  elected, 
etc.,  with  the  proviso  that  all  its  actions  should  receive 
the  approval  of  associated  schools  through  a  referendum 
by  mail.  Another,  and  still  more  general  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  principals  of  associated  schools  was  held  in 
Tokyo,  Jan.  22nd,  1938;  twenty-seven  were  present,  re 
presenting  eighteen  different  schools. 

All  officers  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
H.  Yuasa  of  Doshisha  who  had  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  officers  for  1938  are  as  follows:  Pres.,  Dr.  Y.  Abe  Ao- 
yama  Gakuin;  V.  P..  Dr.  K.  Kanzaki,  Kansei  University; 
V.  P.,  Dr.  T.  Yasui.  Woman's  Christian  College,  Tokyo; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hoekje,  Meiji  Gakuin;  Secretaries, 
Miss  T.  Tomiyama,  Friends  Girls'  School,  and  Dr.  E.  T. 
Horn,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary;  Clerk,  Mr.  S. 
Ozaki;  Counsellor,  Dr.  T.  Tagav/a. 

Among  the  major  activities  of  the  Association  deserv 
ing  special  mention  is  the  publication  of  Christian  text 
books  for  middle  school.  Five  of  these  are  now  available, 
namely,  Old  Testament  Characters;  Life  of  Jesus;  Life 
of  Paul;  The  Prophets  and  Their  Teachings;  The  Teach 
ings  of  Jesus.  Henceforth  these  will  be  published  by  the 
well-known  publishers,  Sanseido. 
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No.   8 

CHILDHOOD   EDUCATIONAL   ORGANIZA 
TIONS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS 

Lois  A.  Lehman 

The  Japan  Kindergarten  Union  which  is  usually  spoken 
of  r.s  the  "J.K.U."  was  organized  in  1906  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  "opportunity  for  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  foreign  kindergartners  of  Japan  for  increasing 
efficiency  in  their  work  for  little  children"  and  one  of  the 
by-laws  reads: — "all  discussions  shall  be  in  English".  In 
1915  branches  of  the  Union  were  formed  throughout 
Japan  so  that  meetings  might  be  conducted  in  Japanese 
lor  the  actual  workers  with  the  little  children.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  within  fifteen  years  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  the  Japanese  Christian  teachers  had  in 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  and 
highly  desirable  that  an  organization  be  formed  for  Jap 
anese  speaking  teachers.  Therefore  in  July  1931  in  Karui- 
zawa  thr?  Christian  Federation  for  Childhood  Education 
i Kirisntokyo  Hoiku  Remmei\  was  enthusiastically  or 
ganized  by  Japanese  teachers  representing  every  de 
nomination  in  children's  work.  Encouragement  from 
the  "Mother"  organization,  the  J.K.U. ,  was  given  to  thr 
initiation  of  this  movement  which  was  regarded  as  :i 
natural  and  hopeful  growth  of  Christian  work. 

Mrs.  S.  Iwamura  has  been  the  able  president  of  this  nev/ 
organization  from  the  very  beginning,  and  although  nov. 
only  seven  years  old  it  has  already  become  an  integral 
part  of  educational  circles.  At  the  World's  Educational 
Conference  held  in  Tokyo,  August  1937,  Mrs.  Iwamura 
was  one  of  the  leaders  chosen  by  the  National  Educational 
Department  to  represent  her  country  in  the  Section  on 
early  Childhood  Education. 
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When  the  Christian  Federation  for  Childhood  Educa 
tion  holds  its  conferences  in  Karuizawa  the  housing  and 
meeting  places  have  already  become  problems  because  of 
the  growing  attendance.  A  Karuizawa  summer  resident 
—a  gentleman  of  means— has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
these  gatherings  of  Christian  teachers  from  all  over  the 
Empire  and  has  made  the  organization  a  present  of  some 
land  for  a  permament  building.  This  has  given  an  ad 
ded  stimulus  and  the  members  are  all  at  work  trying  to 
collect  funds  for  this  future  building. 

Another  new  trend  in  this  organization  is  work  for 
mothers.  The  Home  and  School  lectures  and  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  World's  Educational  Conference 
helped  to  point  out  more  vividly  the  lack  of  cooperation 
with  the  homes  and  the  need  for  parent  education.  Con 
sequently  a  new  monthly  pamphlet  has  appeared  which 
is  called,  "Haha  No  Hikari"  or  "A  Light  For  Mothers'". 

According  to  the  latest  report  there  are  approximately 
600  Christian  kindergartens,  and  385  of  these  are  actively 
connected  with  and  cooperating  with  the  Christian  Fed 
eration  for  Childhood  Education.  It  is  regretted  that  all 
are  not  listed.  One  cause  may  be  that  the  present  organ 
ization  of  the  J.K.U.  keeps  the  number  limited. 

The  need  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  our  organization 
and  of  ways  that  we  may  become  more  cooperative  with 
the  Christian  Federation  for  Childhood  Education  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  opportunities  for  meetings  in  the 
English  language,  has  been  keenly  felt  by  all  members  of 
the  J.K.U.  Last  summer  in  our  bi-annual  conference  a 
motion  was  passed: — "That  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
ittee  be  requested,  in  cooperation  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  "Hoiku  Remmei"  to  carefully  consider 
the  question  of  a  change  in  organization  and  name  of  the 
present  J.K.U.  and  our  future  relationship  with  the  "Ho 
iku  Remmei"  and  to  bring  in  a  resolution  to  be  acted  up 
on  at  the  J.K.U.  convention  in  1939."  Next  year  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  a  forward  step  in  the  constructive  re- 
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lationship  of  these  two  Christian  organizations  and  our 
common  work  for  little  children  and  their  teachers  and 
homes. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Cook,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  pro 
gressive  work  and  a  charter  member  of  the  J.K.U.,  being 
its  first  secretary,  and  having  held  office  and  working  on 
all  the  important  committees,  is  now  retiring  and  leaving 
for  America.  The  movement  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

No.    9 
JAPAN  CHRISTIAN  NEWS  AGENCY 

C.  P.  Carman 

The  work  carried  on  by  this  Agency  through  its  Excu- 
tive  Secretary  and  his  staff  has  in  recent  years  undergone 
a  change.  Whereas  formerly  considerable  service  was 
rendered  the  affiliating  offices  or  agencies  engaged  in 
Newspaper  and  Correspondence  Evangelism  throughout 
the  Empire,  its  main  work  now  is  editing,  publishing  and 
distributing  The  Daily  Christian  News.  The  establish 
ment  of  such  a  daily  had  been  considered  time  and  again 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  aids  to  the  Christianizatlon 
of  Japan.  But  the  actual  undertaking  resulted  from  con 
ditions  laid  down  by  certain  English  donors  to  the  work 
of  this  Agency.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  Walton  was  able 
to  secure  some  generous  aid  to  this  work,  but  on  the  con 
dition  that  similar  large  sums  be  raised  in  Japan,  so  that 
the  English  aid  would  be  required  only  for  an  initial  pe 
riod  while  Japanese  funds  would  continue  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  future.  Attempts  to  enlist  large  contributions  in 
Japan,  or  to  secure  backing  for  syndicated  articles  to  the 
secular  press  were  unsuccessful.  Therefore  Rev.  S.  Mu- 
rao  undertook  the  establishment  of  The  Daily  Christian 
News  in  the  belief  that  the  conditions  of  the  donors  could 
be  met,  and  at  the  same  time  the  desires  of  many  Christ- 
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ian  workers  and  others  could,  be  fulfilled.  The  daily  is 
now  in  its  third  year,  is  growing  in  size  and  usefulness, 
and  has  larger  plans  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  headquarters  have  not 
been  able  to  assist  the  affiliating  offices  as  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  affiliates  have  withdrawn  membership 
though  continuing  their  local  work.  Others,  though  con 
tinuing  their  cooperation,  must  provide  services  once  pro 
vided  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  his  staff.  Among 
such  is  the  preparation  of  articles  for  publication  weekly 
in  the  Sunday  editions  of  local  secular  newspapers.  In 
at  least  one  instance,  this  work  has  continued  for  some 
five  or  six  years. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  response  to  the 
newspaper  and  correspondence  activities  has  not  been 
greatly  decreased  by  the  current  situation.  The  follow 
ing  table,  though  incomplete  and  failing  to  include  the 
many  varied  activities  of  certain  affiliates,  does  give  a 
general  idea  of  what  is  being  undertaken,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  1937  was  no  crisis  year  in  this  work. 
The  statistics  are  those  sent  to  headquarters  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1937. 

Agency  Applicants  Members:     liaptisius 

New     Total 

Hokushin  Shinseikai  ..   189          24        138  5 

(Metli.  \ajjano) 

Ko  On  Kwan  (ABCFM— Kumiai)  163        109  175  ? 

Keljo  Shinseikwai         (i'n>si>.)      52          12  531  ? 

FukuokaShinseikwai>'i'»lth<''-:'»)l,262         270  620  24 

Kurume  Shinseikwai,— -  (RCA— XKK)  No  Report. 

Seikokwai  Shinseikwai 

Tokyo  Office  ...                      1,047         334  870  39 

Nagano  Office  .                         27           15  77  3 

Niigata  Office                         182          33  183  12 
Nagoya  Office                   No  Report. 

Omi  Tsushin  Gakkwai            ..  406         178  358  6 

(Omi  Brotherhood) 

Tohoku  Shinseikwai     (Kite— ' 
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Sendai  Shinseikwan      No  Report. 

Akita  Shinseikwan         No  Report. 

Yamagata  Shinseikwan        94  No  Report. 

Aizu  Shinseikwan  97          42        327  4 

Fukushima  Shinseikwan  No  Report. 

Totals  Reported  3.501      1,017      3,289  93 

Several  Agencies  make  large  use  of  lending  libraries, 
sending  books  on  Christian  subjects  to  the  isolated 
members  by  post.  The  Ko  On  Kwan  records  show  992 
books  loaned  in  the  year.  Another  effective  means  of  in 
struction  is  the  correspondence?  Bible  Study  Course. 
However,  the  Seikokwai  Shinseikwai  which  developed  the 
most  elaborate  course  of  this  kind  is  discontinuing  it  lest 
it  take  the  place  of  the  church  in  giving  Christian  in 
struction  to  large  numbers. 

The  finances  of  the  Agency  for  the  past  year  were: 
Receipts  from  England:  Y5.439.35 

(United  Soc.  for  Chr.  Lit.  C.M.S.,  etc.) 
Japan  Receipts:  4,316.82 

Annual  Fees,  (Affiliates!  380.00 

Prior  Balance,  99.35 

Subscriptions,  Advertisements. 
Christian  Daily  Newspaper      3,837.47  Y10.235.52 
The   budget    for    the    current  year  is  Yl  1,900.  of  which 
Y-1COO  is  expected  from  England  and  the  remainder  from 
Japan. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Hon.  Tsunejiro  Ma- 
tsuyama,  Chmn.,  S.  Murao,  Exec.  Sec.,  C.  P.  Garman, 
Treas.,  Canon  Hutchinson,  E.  Yoshida,  S.  Tsukada;  Coun 
selors,  Prof.  S.  Igarashi,  and  Wm.  M.  Vories. 
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No.   10 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA 
TION  OF  JAPAN  1937 

Arthur  Jorgensen 

Emergency  work.  During  the  latter  half  of  1937  con 
siderable  effort  was  devoted  to  the  emergency  work  on 
behalf  of  soldiers  in  China.  Local  Associations  and  the 
National  Committee  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  a 
special  national  council  which  had  charge  of  the  work. 
During  the  past  few  months  several  groups  have  visited 
North  China  and  the  Shanghai  area.  The  main  em 
phasis  has  been  on  entertainment,  and  with  this  in  view 
moving  pictures,  music,  and  story  telling  by  leading  ex 
ponents  of  that  popular  amusement  have  been  introduced 
wherever  conditions  have  made  it  possible  to  set  up  the 
YMCA  program.  Under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of-  the  soldier's  life  in  these  regions  this  has  not  been  easy. 

Our  workers  have  also  visited  the  sick  in  the  hospitals, 
and  wherever  possible  have  tried  to  carry  cheer  and 
greetings  to  young  men  who  had  had  connections  with 
the  'Y'.  Every  effort  has  also  been  made  to  maintain 
friendly  contacts  with  the  Chinese  YMCA  in  the  cities 
visited  by  our  representatives.  In  Shanghai  the  old 
building  of  the  Japanese  YMCA  was  converted  into  an 
Ikoi  no  le  or  rest  house.  In  that  capacity  it  has  rend 
ered  a  useful  and  popular  service  to  the  men.  The  work 
done  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  been  heartily  approved  and  has 
received  the  warm  commendatio  nof  men  and  officers. 

Conferences.  A  striking  feature  of  the  1937  confer 
ences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the'  Association  was  the 
unexpectedly  large  attendance  at  the  district  confer 
ences.  Six  such  conferences  are  held  annually  through 
out  the  country  and  are  attended  largely  by  representa- 
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tives  of  the  student  Associations  of  which  there  are  now 
over  120  throughout  the  Empire.  The  district  confer 
ences  in  Kwanto  and  Kwansai  were  almost  as  large  as 
the  annual  summer  conference  in  Gotemba.  All  these 
gatherings  were  marked  by  extraordinary  interest  in 
Christanity.  and  in  current  efforts  to  reinterpret  its 
fundamental  message  to  the  youth  of  Japan  today.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  annual  student  conference  at  Go- 
t:mba  in  July  where  nearly  150  students  spent  eight 
days  of  intensive  study  of  Christianity  and  the  responsi 
bility  of  Christian  students.  Through  the  year  over 
500  university  and  college  students  attended  these  various 
gatherings  under  the  auspices  of  the  YMCA.  Each  year 
many  ycung  men  receive  their  earliest  inspiration  to  a 
life  of  Christian  service  at  these  conferences,  The  truth 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  present-day  leaders 
of  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan  who  can  bear  testi 
mony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  YMCA  student  conferences 
in  their  own  .student  days. 

Special  Conferences.  During  the  early  days  of  January 
1938  the  first  rural  YMCA  winter  school  or  conference 
was  held  in  a  village  near  Shizuoka.  The  decision  to  do 
this  grew  out  of  discussions  on  rural  problems  at  Gotem- 
ba  last  summer  during  the  student  conference.  Professor 
Otani,  head  of  a  private  rural  high  school  in  that  region 
and  one  cf  Japan's  delegates  to  the  World  Conference  of 
the  YMCA  in  India  in  January  1937,  was  one  of  the  lead 
ers  in  this  new  movement.  More  than  half  of  the  40 
attendants  were  young  men  from  the  farms  who  have  a 
deep  concern  for  the  life  of  their  own  rural  communities. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  gathering,  and  a  similar  one  to  be 
held  next  January,  will  result  in  the  organization  of  a 
rural  department  of  the  YMCA. 

Another  special  conference  in  January  1938  centered 
around  the  problems  and  difficulties  confronting  students 
at  this  particular  time.  About  thirty  leaders  of  the 
student  Associations  throughout  the  country  met  for 
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two  days  near  Tokyo  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  clarify 
the  religious  message  to  students  at  this  time.  Several 
professors  from  the  Imperial  universities  and  private 
colleges,  who  arc  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the 
student  Christian  movement,  took  a  leading  part  in  these 
timely  discussions.  Several  recent  university  graduates 
were  present  and  helped  to  keep  the  discussion  close  to 
the  vital  religious  problems  confronting  students  today. 

National  Membership  Campaign.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  national  staff,  in  cooperation  with 
local  membership  committees,  has  directed  a  campaign 
for  new  members  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country.  Goals 
vary  from  100  to  500,  common  publicity  material  is  used, 
and  during  the  week  of  the  campaign  each  local  cam 
paign  committee  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 
made  in  the  other  cities.  The  special  conditions  prevail 
ing  today  made  last  autumn's  drive  particularly  difficult. 
While  one  cr  two  cities  fell  below  their  goals,  others  ex 
ceeded  theirs,  with  the  general  result  that  the  national 
goal  was  safely  passed. 

General.  Clubs  and  interest  groups,  numerous  summer 
camps,  educational  and  religious  programs,  seasonal  sports 
and  athletic  games — all  these  have  served  to  challenge 
the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  connected 
with  the  YMCA  during  1937.  The  Pacific  Area  Older 
Boys"  biennial  camp  was  held  for  two  weeks  at  Lake  Ya- 
manaka  with  the  Japanese  YMCA  as  host  and  delegates 
present  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  area.  This 
was  the  second  time  in  ten  years  that  this  camp  has  been 
held  in  Japan. 

No.    11 

Y.  W.  C.  A.    OF    JAPAN 

Mildred  Roe 

During  1937  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  carried   on   its  work  as 
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usual  in  the  six  city  and  thirty-six  student  Associations 
and  in  the  two  industrial  and  seven  conference,  camp  and 
recreation  centers,  reaching  about  ten  thousand  girls  and 
women  in  actual  membership  and  many  more  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  Association  for  which  member 
ship  is  not  required. 

The  two  main  emphases  which  have  run  through  th^ 
activities  of  all  groups  for  the  past  year  have  been  a 
spzcial  study  of  the  Bible,— "Jesus  Christ,  who  he  is,  what 
he  asks  and  what  he  gives"— and  a  study  of  the  Place  and 
Contribution  of  Women.  These  subjects  are  being  studied 
in  all  of  the  Associations  in  the  52  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Y.W.C.A.'s  of  Japan  was 
held  in  Tokyo  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
in  November,  its  program  centering  around  the  theme, 
••Strengthened  and  united  in  Christ,  Ut  us  face  our  re 
sponsibility  to  society  and  the  world."  At  that  time  the 
following  emphases  for  the  coming  biennium  were 
adopted : 

a>  Rethinking  and  deepening  the  Christian  emphasis 
of  the  Association. 

b>  Emphasizing  the  Association  as  a  "movement"  and 
developing  a  more  active  and  participating  membership. 

c>  Creating  a  new  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
the  .social  responsibility  of  women  and  finding  ways  of 
increasing  their  contribution  in  various  fields. 

di  Finding  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
women  resulting  from  the  present  crisis. 

e»  Studying  the  fundamental  and  basic  problems  in  in 
ternational  relationship. 

f>    Interpreting  women  of  Japan  to  other  countries. 

gi  Cooperating  with  the  Korean  Y.W.C.A.  on  a  special 
project  and  maintaining  fellowship  with  the  Chinese 
Y.W.C.A. 
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Xo.    12 

THE    FELLOWSHIP   OF    CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN 

Last  year's  Yearbook  gave  full  reports  of  the  change 
from  the  Federation  of  Christian  Missions  to  a  voluntary 
association  of  individual  missionaries.  After  thirty-five 
years  of  honorable  and  useful  history  as  an  organic  in 
strument  of  common  activity  for  the  Protestant  missions 
working  in  Japan,  the  Federation  voted  itself  out  of  exist 
ence,  turning  over  most  of  its  functions  to  the  National 
Christian  Council,  and  the  few  remaining  ones  of  holding 
an  annual  summer  conference  and  of  editing  the  Quar 
terly  and  Yearbook  to  its  successor  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Missionaries.  This  was  done  without  a  hint  or 
suggestion  from  any  outside  source,  but  nevertheless  with 
a  unanimity  of  approval  which  showed  that  the  change 
commended  itself  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  mission 
ary  body.  With  the  increasing  recognition  and  strength 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  as  the  clearing-house 
for  the  various  churches  and  missions  the  Federation  has 
for  years  been  sloughing  off  one  after  another  of  its 
former  functions,  until  very  little  was  left.  With  this 
highly  desirable  change  of  situation  the  reason  for  the 
separat3  existence  of  a  mission  federation  as  such  was 
largely  removed.  So  it  was  a  natural  step  to  dissolve  the 
organization  into  a  Fellowship  of  missionaries  for  mutual 
refreshment  of  mind  and  spirit. 

The  first  summer  conference  of  the  new  organization 
was  held  at  Karuizawa  from  July  29th  to  31st,  1937,  and 
was  a  grsat  success.  The  Minutes  of  this  meeting  appear 
in  the  Autumn,  1937  number  of  the  Japan  Christian 
Quarterly,  pp.  379-383,  and  most  of  the  papers  read  during 
the  sessions  also  are  printed  in  the  same  number.  A  brief 
summary,  therefore,  will  suffice  for  the  present  report. 

The  enrolment  was  voluntary,  and  a  registered  member- 
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ship  of  334  from  26  missions  was  reported.  The  opening 
session  showed  an  attendance  of  145  members,  though 
many  others  were  also  present,  All  the  sessions  were 
open  to  visitors.  Rev.  E.  W.  Clark  was  chairman,  and  he 
was  supported  by  W.  K.  Matthews,  vice-chairman.  Rev. 
John  A.  Foote.  secretary  and  Rev.  S.  O.  Thorlak^son, 
treasurer.  The  central  theme  of  the  conference  was  "The 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Minds."  and  a  high  degree  of 
Christian  fellowship  was  indeed  achieved. 

In  addition  to  addresses  by  the  chairman.  Miss  Michi 
Kawai.  Professor  M.  Searle  Bates  of  Nanking  University, 
Dr.  Kagawa,  Professor  Robert  L.  Kelly.  Rev.  John  Smtfh, 
Professor  Ralph  A.  Felton  of  Drew  University.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Garrott.  and  Canon  A.  C.  Hutchinson.  there  were  devo 
tional  periods  led  by  Mr.  Matthews,  Miss  Bauernfeind, 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Brady.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Horn  conducted  a 
series  of  Bible  study  hours,  with  much  profit  to  all.  The 
Fellowship  divided  into  four  groups  with  leaders  for  sim 
ultaneous  discussion  periods.  The  groups  and  leaders 
•»vere:  Social  Service,— Miss  Mildred  A.  Paine;  Rural 
Church.— Prof.  Felton;  Education.— Prof.  Kelly;  Inter 
national  Fellowship.— Prof.  Bates.  There  were  no  findings, 
but  discussion  was  free,  and  new  insights  were  gained. 

The  following  officers  were  named  for  the  current  year, 
1937-8: 

Chairman:     Rev.  P.  S.  Mayer. 

Vice-chairman:     Rev.  E.  T.  Horn 

Secretary:     Miss  M.  Z.  Pider 

Treasurer:     Rev.  T.  A.  Young 
These  officers  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Editor.  Japan  Christian  Quarterly:  Rev.  Willis  Lamott 

Editor.  Japan  Christian  Yearbook:  Rev.  C.  W.  Iglehart 

Publications  committee: 

1938.  L.  S.  Albright.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cobb. 

1939.  Willis  Lamott,  C.  W.  Iglehart. 

1940.  C.  P.  Carman.  J.  H.  Covell. 
Necrologist:     Rev.  D.  Norman. 
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No.   13 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE 
AND  CULTURE 

Darley  Downs 

In  1913  a  promotion  committee  headed  by  the  then 
mayor  of  Tokyo,  Baron  Yoshiro  Sakatani,  established 
"The  Japanese  Language  School."  Other  members  of  the 
committee  were  Dr.  T.  Miyaoka,  Japanese  representative 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  founder  of 
the  American  Board's  Japan  Mission;  Prof.  Masaharu 
Anezaki  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Frazar.  one  of  the  leading  American  business  men  in 
Japan;  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Bowles  of  the  Friends  Mission. 
From  the  beginning  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  lec 
tures  and  study  classes  concerning  various  aspects  of 
Japanese  history  and  culture;  but  in  1930  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  to  the  School  of  Japanese  Language* 
and  Culture,  and  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
cultural  studies. 

Baron  Sakatani  has  been  the  Honorary  Principal  from 
the  beginning.  Darley  Downs  is  the  Principal.  Dr.  William 
Axling  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  repre 
sents  the  Japan  National  Christian  Council.  Other  mem 
bers  also  elected  by  this  council  are  Dr.  Gilbert  Bowles 
and  Dr.  Paul  S.  Mayer.  Trustees-at-large  include  Dr.  Nao- 
jiro  Murakami  (Vice-chairman),  Mr.  Tetsujiro  Shidachi 
(Treasurer),  Mr.  M.  Tozawa  (Adviser),  Baron  Ino  Dan, 
Mr.  Tamon  Maeda,  and  Baron  Y.  Sakatani.  Mr.  Russell 
L.  Durgin  represents  the  American  Association  of  Tokyo; 
Dr.  Masaharu  Anezaki,  the  Association  Concordia;  Dr.  A. 
K.  Reischauer,  the  Asiatic  Society;  Dr.  Saburo  Yamada. 
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the  International  Association  of  Japan;  and  Mr.  Donald 
E.  Ross,  the  British  Association  of  Japan. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  on  June  24,  1937,  diplomas 
were  issued  to  8  third-year  students,  13  second-year  ann 
19  first-year  and  6  in  the  department  of  foreign-born 
Japanese,  together  with  21  certificates  for  the  completion 
of  one  term  or  more  of  work  as  special  students,  and  24  to 
those  completing  the  teacher  training  course,  making  a 
total  of  70.  There  were  24  students  in  the  summor 
school  in  Karuizawa,  18  in  Nojiri,  10  at  Gotemba  and  2  at 
the  School  in  Tokyo,  making  a  total  of  54.  In  the  fall 
term  of  1937,  there  were  46  students  in  the  regular  course, 
49  special.  4  in  the  department  of  foreign-born  and  30  in 
the  cultural  classes.  Seventy-three  of  these  were  Amer 
icans,  32  Canadians,  11  English,  6  Germans  and  smaller 
numbers  from  other  countries.  The  active  enrolment  in 
the  extension  department  December  31  was  45,  making 
the  total  174.  The  School  sends  a  teacher  to  the  American 
School  who  gives  regular  instruction  to  the  students  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grades.  Including  the  janitor, 
office  workers  and  teachers,  there  are  29  persons  on  the 
staff.  Courses  in  bonkei  (tray  landscape),  ikebana  (flower 
arrangement),  kamakura-bori  (wood-carving) ,  transla 
tion,  shuji,  and  kanji  were  offered  in  the  first  and  second 
terms  and  in  addition  to  these  courses,  Japanese  history 
and  Japanese  government  and  politics  in  the  second  term. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  regular  students  are 
missionaries,  about  a  third  of  them  being  missionaries 
with  some  years  of  experience  from  Manchuria,  Korea, 
and  Formosa.  It  seems  that  an  increasingly  large  pro 
portion  of  missionaries  in  these  areas  are  going  to  need  to 
study  Japanese.  Thirty  copies  of  our  first  conversation 
book  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Peiping  Language 
School.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  selected  missionary 
students  may  ultimately  come  from  there  to  study  here. 

The  first  book  in  the  series  on  conversational  Japanese 
was  issued  in  July  and  had  a  very  good  sale.  The  second 
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book  was  issued  two  years  ago  and  the  third  is  now  in  the 
process  of  translation. 

Plans  are  actively  going  forward  for  a  creation  of  an 
incorporated  foundation  (zaidan  hojin)  to  hold  the 
school's  property,  and  an  appeal  has  been  sent  to  all  the 
Christian  missions  in  Japan  for  contributions  towards  its 
endowment  fund.  ¥1,783.88  is  now  in  the  fund  and  further 
contributions  from  the  missions  are  expected.  An  appeal 
is  being  made  to  a  certain  foundation  in  America  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  zaidan 
can  be  secured. 

The  American  Association  appointed  a  special  commit 
tee  to  raise  funds  for  this  building  which  together  with 
several  from  other  national  groups  secured  ¥1,565.00. 

The  financial  year  has  been  changed  from  September- 
August  to  April-March.  The  major  items  April,  1937  to 
February,  1938  are: 


Current  Account 
Extension  Work 


Income 
¥26.589.26 
3,511.97 


Expenditure       Balance 

¥19,537.22     ¥7,052.04 

3,006.50          505.47 


No.    14 
THE  UNION   HYMN  BOOK  COMMITTEE 

R.  H.  Fisher 

The  Committee  was  first  organized  in  1900  and  the 
first  Union  Hymn  Book  was  issued  in  November  1903. 
The  revised  hymnal  was  issued  in  October  1931.  The 
Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Baptist, 
Christian  (Disciples),  Kumiai,  Methodist,  and  Nihon  Ki- 
risuto  Churches.  Seven  are  Japanese  while  five  are  mis 
sionaries. 

367,870  copies  of  the  new  hymnal  have  been  printed  and 
344,950  have  been  sold.  With  the  income  from  the  sale 
of  the  new  hymnal,  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  con- 
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duct  several  annual  Institutes  of  Church  Music  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Committee  is  at  present  hold 
ing  a  cash  balance  of  Y21, 101.28  with  an  amount  cf 
Y6.088.05  due  it  on  a  loan,  early  repayment  of  which  is  not 
expected.  This  money  is  being  held  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  next  revision  and  other  activities  in  the  advance 
ment  of  church  music. 

No.    15 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS  EVANGELISTIC  SOCIETY 

(Nanyo  Dendo  Dan\ 

This  body  was  founded  in  1919  and  Rev.  Hiromichi  Ko- 
zaki  was  its  president  from  the  beginning  till  his  death 
in  March  1938.  It  took  over  the  Christian  work  formerly 
conducted  by  German  missionaries  in  the  islands  of 
Truk  and  Ponape.  It  has  had  an  annual  budget  of 
Y20.000  largely  derived  from  a  government  grant.  It  main 
tains  four  missionary  families  who  supervise  fifty  native 
evangelists  and  two  native  teachers.  There  are  forty 
churches  with  7,950  members  and  three  schools  with  101 
students.  The  Tanaka  and  Yamaguchi  families  have 
been  in  the  work  for  eighteen  years.  On  the  island  of 
Ponape,  the  most  notable  organization  is  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  which  at  its  semi-annual  meeting 
gathers  some  2,000  people  from  the  eighteen  churches. 
Mr.  Tanaka  raised  Y10.500  in  the  islands  and  Japan  and 
with  contributed  native  labor  was  able  to  build  a  very 
large  and  handsome  reenforccd  concrete  church  build 
ing. 

No.    16 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  CHURCH 
MUSIC 

iKirisutokyo  Kyokai  Ongaku  Rejimei) 
The  National  Council  for  Church  Music  was  organized 
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in  1926  by  a  group  of  choir  directors,  organists  and  min 
isters  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  church 
music.  It  has  consistently  co-operated  with  the  Union 
Hymnal  Committee  in  the  collection  and  translation  of 
hymns  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  hymn  book  to 
the  churches.  Between  1928  and  1933,  it  conducted 
twenty  institutes  for  church  music  with  a  total  attend 
ance  of  500.  It  hopes  to  establish  a  library  for  Christian 
music  and  magazines. 

No.    17 
THE  TOKYO  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

(Tokyo  Oratorio  Kyokai) 

The  Tokyo  Oratorio  Society  was  organized  in  1925.  Its 
president  has  been  Secretary  Shoichi  Murao  of  Tokyo 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  group  of  some  60  have  very  faithfully 
practiced  the  famous  Christian  oratorios  under  the  lead 
ership  of  Mr.  Shuichi  Tsugawa  with  an  average  attend 
ance  at  rehearsals  of  45.  It  has  given  frequent  public 
renditions  of  oratorios. 

No.    18 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ARTISTS'  ASSOCIATION 

(Kirisutokyo  Bijitsuka  Kyokai) 

This  is  an  organization  of  Christian  artists  which 
maintains  mutual  fellowship  and  seeks  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  Christian  art  and  introduce  it  to  the 
public  through  annual  exhibits  in  the  Tokyo  City  YMCA. 

No.    19 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION 

(Yuic-a  Kai) 

J.  H.  Covell 
The  Ymva  Kai   is   an  international  and  interracial  or- 
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ganization  of  men  and  women  who  recognize  the  unity 
of  the  human  family  and  try  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  love,  such  as  that  seen  preeminently  in  Jesus  Christ, 
for  discovering  truth,  dispelling  antagonisms,  and  re 
conciling  people  of  various  loyalties  and  interests.  It  is 
loosely  affiliated  with  the  International  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris  and 
includes  branches  in  some  17  lands. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  four  officers 
and  two  representatives  of  each  of  two  local  groups,  of 
whom  all  but  three  are  Japanese. 

The  work  of  the  Yuwa  Kai  is  largely  educational. 
Local  meetings  are  held  for  fellowship,  prayer,  and  study; 
correspondence  with  groups  abroad  is  carried  on;  and 
occasionally  lecture  meetings  are  held  and  suitable  ma 
terials  circulated.  Meetings  in  summer  resorts  have 
been  especially  helpful  this  past  year. 

The  Chairman  is  the  Rev.  Michio  Kozaki.  14  Reinan- 
zaka,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  S.  Hira- 
kawa,  12  Itchome,  Mita  Dai  Machi,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  who 
will  gladly  furnish  information. 
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A.  Oltmans 

The  Anti-Leprosy  cause  in  Japan  was  marked  by 
steady  progress  during  the  year  1937.  Notable  features 
of  tho  work  were  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of 
patients  entering  the  government  hospitals  of  their  own 
accord,  the  rapidly  enlarged  accommodations  and  facili 
ties  both  in  the  private  and  in  the  government  hospitals, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  medical  men  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  and  all  their  energies  to  combating  this 
terrible  disease. 
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Along  the  line  of  coordinated  efforts  of  an  internation 
al  character  much  is  hoped  for  as  result  of  the  coming 
Fourth  World  Leprosy  Conference  to  be  opened  on  March 
21  (1938)  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

It  is  a  feeling  shared  by  practically  all  leprologists  that 
as  far  as  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  leprosy  and 
the  discovery  of  adequate  measures  for  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  disease  are  concerned,  there  is  still  a  very 
large  field  to  be  covered. 

Compulsory  isolation  of  leper  patients  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  disease  on  a  large  scale  has  lost  favor 
practically  every  where.  Where  it  is  still  practiced  to 
quite  an  extent,  as  in  Japan,  the  reason  is  lack  of  a  better 
and  efficient  substitute.  All  the  time  leprologists  are  on 
the  lookout  for  a  real  specific  for  the  disease.  Again 
and  again  it  has  been  claimed  that  such  a  specific  has 
been  discovered  but  when  brought  to  the  test  it  has  thus 
far  each  time  failed  to  give  real  satisfaction.  But  doubt 
less  patience  and  persistent  endeavor  will  sooner  or  later 
be  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  field  of  anti-leprosy  activity  Japan  stands  in  the 
forefront.  She  has  decidedly  her  own  home  problem  of 
leprosy  and  a  not  less  serious  one  in  her  overseas  pos 
sessions.  But  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  or  in  coopera 
tion  with  other  nations,  Japan  is  nobly  doing  her  share 
in  the  effort  to  "rid  the  world  of  leprosy". 

All  the  private,  and  nearly  all  the  government  leper 
hospitals  in  Japan  are  full  to  overflowing.  About  7,000 
patients  are  now  being  sheltered  and  cared  for  in  these 
institutions.  If  accomodations  were  increased  no  doubt 
larger  numbers  of  patients  would  seek  admission.  That 
such  increase  of  accommodations  is  possible  from  a  mere 
financial  point  of  view  no  one  acquainted  with  the  real 
conditions  can  seriously  doubt.  But,  as  in  so  many  other 
situations,  eleemosynary  interest  has  to  give  way  to  inter 
ests  that  appeal  more  to  the  well  being  of  self  or  to  pro 
jects  of  a  larger  sort  that  are  expected  to  bring  greater 
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results.  But  as  Christ  thought  it  worth  his  whil?  to  pay 
attention  to  the  poor  leper  and  to  help  him  in  his  dis 
tress,  the  cause  of  the  leper  may  well  claim  the  sympa 
thetic  attention  of  at  least  those  who  call  themsslves 
His  followers.  And  that  the  number  of  such  followers 
genuinely  interested  in  this  work  is  constantly  increasing 
throughout  the  world  is  cause  for  great  rejoicing. 

No.    21 

THE   NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE   LEAGUE 

K.  Koshio,  General  Secretary. 

The  League  through  the  past  year  has  followed  its 
policy  of  backing  education  with  legislation.  Our  lectur 
ers  have  continued  their  drive  on  the  regular  schools. 
Beside  that  we  have  entered  the  field  of  the  continua 
tion  schools,  of  which  there  are  17,000  in  Japan.  We 
have  also  paid  much  attention  to  Young  Men's  Associa 
tions,  especially  in  rural  areas.  In  connection  with  our 
Annual  Meeting  i  n  Scndai  an  institute  was  put  on  for 
rural  leaders  in  the  North-eastern  section  of  Japan. 
Many  young  men  from  villages  attended  and  as  a  result 
a  number  of  communities  in  that  section  of  the  country 
have  enacted  some  measure  of  prohibition,  if  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Our  League  in  January  last  petitioned  the  various 
government  departments  that  no  liquor  be  permitted  at 
official  banquets,  that  hours  of  sale  be  restricted,  that  ex- 
isiting  laws  be  better  enforced,  that  a  department  be 
established  to  study  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  Educa 
tional  Department  was  especially  petitioned  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  all  liquor  in  school  buildings,  that  temperance 
be  enforced  among  teachers,  that  it  be  a  sinequanon  in 
the  employment  of  new  teachers  and  that  teaching  on 
the  evils  of  alcohol  be  included  in  textbooks. 
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Again  in  September  following  the  outbreak  of  hostili 
ties  in  China  and  in  line  with  the  endeavour  to  mobilize 
the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  the  League  again  peti 
tioned  the  authorities  that  various  temperance  reforms 
outlined  above  should  be  enforced,  that  the  use  of  liquor 
at  public  meetings  bs  forbidden,  that  the  import  of 
foreign  liquors  be  prohibited,  that  taxes  on  domestic 
liquors  be  increased,  that  use  of  alcohol  at  the  front, 
especially  for  aviators  and  men  in  the  mechanized  units 
of  the  army  be  strictly  prohibited.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  some  of  thess  requests  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  upon. 

In  the  current  session  of  the  Diet  a  bill  is  being  in 
troduced  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcohol  to  all  under  the 
age  of  25.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  dealers  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  if  they  sold  liquor  to  one  under  25 
knowing  that  it  was  for  his  or  her  own  use.  A  number 
of  prominent  members  of  the  Diet,  including  Messers  T. 
Matsuyama,  M.  Sugiyama,  K.  Bando,  H.  Muramatsu,  S. 
Yoshiue  are  sponsoring  the  bill.  The  whole  Proletariat 
Party,  27  members,  are  supporting  it  as  a  measure  cal 
culated  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  working  closses. 

The  Christian  forces  are  gradually  mobilizing  behind 
the  Temperance  Movement.  The  Foreign  Auxiliary  of 
our  League  has  170  members  among  the  missionaries 
scattered  from  Hokkaido  to  Korea  and  the  South  Sea. 
Many  of  them  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  our  work. 

Twice  this  last  year  special  camaigns  were  put  on 
among  the  churches,  ones  in  February  in  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  World's  Temperance  Revival 
and  once  in  November  on  the  occasion  of  the  World 
Temperance  Sunday.  On  this  latter  occasion  all  churches 
in  Japan  were  circularized  and  many  responded  giving 
temperance  sermons,  temperance  Sunday  School  lessons 
or  organizing  temperance  Societies. 
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No.   22 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

( Kyo  Fu  Kicai) 

Gertrude  E.  Ryder 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  still  going  strong  altho  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  increase  the  numbers.  They  are  holding 
their  own  at  around  10,000  members  including  old  and 
young. 

The  national  W.C.T.U.  is  an  important  part  of  the  Jun- 
ketsu  Remmci  or  Purity  Society.  The  advance  in  the 
work  is  being  made  along  the  following  lines;  education, 
prevention  of  venereal  disease,  law  reform  and  enforce 
ment,  prevention  of  exploitation  of  young  country  girls. 
Two  lecture  meetings  havs  recently  been  held  in  Tokyo 
for  the  instruction  of  principals  and  school  teachers.  A 
new  book  en  sex  education  in  Japanese  is  in  process  of 
production. 

The  proposed  law  to  prohibit  drinking  by  young  people 
under  25  years  of  ag?  has  been  revised  and  presented 
once  more  to  the  Diet  with  some  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed.  Ten  years  ago  the  bill  was  sponsored  by  100  mem 
bers  of  the  Diet.  Then  a  steady  decline  set  in  until  last 
year,  and  now  130  members  approve  the  bill.  Efforts  to  in 
crease  the  numb?r  are  being  made.  September  Prst,  th° 
anniversary  of  the  great  earthquake  in  1923,  is  now  a 
national  temperance  Day  encouraged  by  the  Home,  Edu 
cation,  and  Justice  Ministries.  This  year,  the  same  min 
istries  are  sponsoring  a  law  enforcement  week  in  April. 

Mrs.  Kubushiro  spent  a  month  last  fall  visiting  15 
cities  in  Manchukuo,  Kor:a.  and  North  China,  and  saw 
the  great  need  for  a  fight  against  opium  and  impurity. 
She  has  a  vision  of  helping  these  countries  financially 
from  the  National  W.C.T.U.  50th  Anniversary  of  Y50.000.90 
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to  be  raised  to  help  the  W.C.T.U.  work  in  other  Oriental 
countries.  A  headquarters  building  in  the  Manchukuo 
capital  would  help  the  work  so  that  local  W.C.T.U.  could 
become  much  more  efficient. 

Five  provinces,  namely  Gumma,  Saitama,  Akita,  Ao- 
mori,  Nagasaki,  have  abolished  licensed  houses;  since 
November  five  more  have  voted  to  abolish,  making 
eighteen  who  have  so  voted.  These  twenty  three  consti 
tute  almost  half  of  the  forty-eight  provinces. 

A  law  for  the  protection  and  financial  help  of  mothers 
(or  grandmothers)  who  are,  alone,  responsible  for  the 
support  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  and  who 
cannot  earn  more  than  ¥1.00  for  two  days  work,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Diet  this  year,  after  years  of  agitation  on 
the  part  of  many  women,  inside  and  outside  the  W.C.T.U. 

The  Yajima  Memorial  Building,  providing  a  room  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  exhibition  of  the  Yajima  mementos; 
rooms  for  the  entertainment  of  members  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
who  come  to  Tokyo  to  meetings;  and  class  rooms,  is  near 
ly  completed  just  back  of  the  National  Headquarters 
in  Okubo,  Tokyo. 

No.    2:} 

THE    PURITY    LEAGUE 

(Junkctsu  Domei) 

Yahei  Matsumiya 

Organisations 

For  many  years  the  Purity  Society  (Kakuseikai)  and 
the  W.C.T.U.  (Kyofu-kai)  have  been  carrying  on  work 
for  the  abolition  of  licensed  prostitution.  Several  years 
ago  for  the  specific  purpose  of  advancing  its  legal  aboli 
tion  they  united  to  form  the  League  for  the  Abolition 
of  Licensed  Prostitution  (Haisho  Renmei) .  All  three  of 
these  organizations  continue  their  existence  and  activi- 
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ty  but  recognizing  that  the  problem  is  greater  than  the 
formal  abolition  of  the  legalized  system,  all  three  united 
three  years  ago  to  organize  the  Junketsu  Domei.  The 
Chairman  is  the  Hon.  Daikichiro  Tagawa,  M.P.,  and  the 
General  Secretary  is  Rev.  Matsutaro  Iwama.  Mrs.  Ochimi 
Kubushiro  of  the  W.C.T.U.  and  Mr.  Hidekichi  Ito  of  the 
Purity  Society  jointly  are  responsible  for  the  Social  Wel 
fare  Department  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  pro 
moting  legal  abolition.  The  writer  is  head  of  the  General 
Affairs  Department  and  of  the  department  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  venereal  disease  (Eiseibu\ . 

A  separate  body  has  been  organized  to  raise  mcney  for 
the  Purity  Soci:ty  and  other  related  work  called  the 
Purity  Association  (Junketsu  Kyokai\ .  Mr.  Tagawa  is 
its  Chairman  and  the  writer  its  Executive  Secretary.  It 
raises  funds  not  only  for  the  Domei  but  also  for  the 
Society  of  the  Abolition  of  Prostitution  (Baishoka  Boshi 
Kyokaii  and  to  aid  the  twelve  district  organizations  of 
the  Domei.  This  society  numbers  many  officials  from 
the  Home  and  Education  Departments  in  its  membership, 
and  is  primarily  concerned  v/ith  the  legal  and  political 
aspects  of  the  problems.  The  twelve  local  organizations 
are  those  of:  Tochigi,  Gumma,  Kanagawa,  Shiga,  Naga 
no,  Ishikawa,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Hyogo,  Yamaguchi,  Shizu- 
oka  prefectures  and  Tokyo  City. 

General  and  Promotional  Departments 

These  are  seeking  to  set  up  local  organizations  in  each 
of  the  48  prefectures  and  in  cooperation  with  the  social 
department  to  work  for  legal  abolition  primarily  in  such 
prefectures  as  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  chance  of  suc 
cess.  In  the  old  days  we  were  rather  in  the  position  of 
fighting  the  government.  Now,  while  prostitution  is 
still  in  most  prefectures  we  are  convinced  that  the  cen 
tral  government  desire  its  gradual  abolition,  and  on  the 
simple  ground  of  efficiency  we  think  it  best  to  follow  its 
general  policy.  It  seems  to  think  that  a  general  frontal 
attack  on  the  system  throughout  the  whole  country 
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would  arouse  such  powerful  political  opposition  and 
raise  such  grave  economic  and  social  problems  that  a 
more  gradual  approach  will  in  the  long  run  be  much  more 
effective.  It  is  said  that  certain  high  government  offici 
als  have  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  abolition  into 
effect  in  about  15  of  the  best  prepared  prefectures  as  soon 
as  possible;  with  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  then 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  country.  Toyama  has 
b£en  added  this  year  to  the  five  prefectures  (Gumma.Sai- 
tama,  Akita,  Aomori  and  Nagasaki)  actually  enforcing 
abolition.  Of  these  six  Aomori  and  Nagasaki  have  aboli 
tion  by  the  direct  order  of  the  governor  rather  than  by 
act  of  the  prefectural  assembly.  This  year  five  prefec 
tures  adopted  abolition  resolutions — the  largest  number 
so  far  in  any  one  year.  Toyama  having  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  movement  in  its  governor  proceeded  to  immediate 
enforcement.  The  other  four,  Miyagi,  Hiroshima,  Shiga 
and  Kagoshima  join  Nagano,  Fukui,  Fukushima,  Okina 
wa,  Iwate,  Tochigi,  Yamanashi,  Kanagawa,  Miyazaki,  Ni- 
igata,  Kochi,  Ehime  and  Mie  in  deferring  enforcement. 
Nevertheless  this  means  that  23  prefectures — nearly 
half  the  total — have  voted  to  abolish  the  evil. 

In  some  prefectures  wide  opportunity  is  given  for 
speakers  supplied  by  the  League  to  accompany  prefectu 
ral  officials  at  meetings  in  schools  and  local  halls  for" 
young  people  and  adults  in  the  interest  of  temperance 
and  purity.  In  Gumma  Ken  there  were  60  such  meet 
ings  last  year  with  attendance  of  20,000. 

Social  Welfare  Department  (Shakai  Bu) 

This  department  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  push 
ing  of  legal  abolition.  It  supplies  speakers  and  carries  on 
other  types  of  educational  and  promotional  work  in  pre 
fectures  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  presentation  of 
an  abolition  resolution  in  the  assembly.  Another  of  its 
activities,  that  is  still  largely  in  the  blue-print  stage,  is 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  proper  training  of 
workers  in  the  numerous  rescue  homes  for  prostitutes. 
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Venereal  Disease  Prevention    (Eisei-bu\ 

This  is  a  relatively  new  form  of  activity  and  is  being 
vigorously  pushed.  Fifteen  eminent  doctors  and  gov 
ernment  officials  have  accepted  appointment  on  the 
committee  which  is  to  be  increased  to  twenty.  Among 
the  memb:rs  is  Dr.  Ikuzo  Tayama,  head  of  the  depart 
ment  of  skin  diseases  at  the  Imperial  University.  Other 
members  are  from  the  staffs  of  Keio  University  Hospital, 
St.  Luke's  International  Medical  Center,  the  army  and 
navy  medical  corps,  ths  education  and  health  ministries 
beside  several  geneial  practitioners.  It  seeks  to  improve 
the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  prostitutes;  to 
extend  the  law  for  compulsory  examination  and  treat 
ment  to  all  classes  of  public  servants  and  ultimately  to 
the  entire  population,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
(oi ps  of  women  police;  to  secure  the  provision  of  treat 
ment  for  venereal  disease  at  nominal  fees  or  free;  and  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  departments  of  health  in 
each  prefecture  independent  of  the  police  department. 

No.    24 

THE    WHITE    CROSS    SOCIETY 

R.  D.  McCoy 

The  control  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  now 
rapidly  becoming  the  concern  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
government  is  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  pre 
vention  and  cure,  but  as  yet  the  facilities  for  treating 
tuberculosis  are  very  inadequate.  The  following  figures, 
in  a  comparative  table,  will  show  how  much  greater  the 
death  rate  is  in  Japan  than  in  other  leading  countries. 

per  10,000  population 

In  Japan     1906  19.83  deaths 

1916  22.1 

1926  18.7 

1935  19.8       " 
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In  England          1935....  ..  7.4 

U.   S.  A.  1934....  ..  5:1 

Denmark         1934. ...  ..  5.5 

Germany        1934 ...  ..  7.2 

Italy  1935....  .  8.9 

In  addition  to  this  great  toll  in  human  lives,  the  eco 
nomic  loss  in  Japan  is  appalling.  When  the  need  is  now 
being  felt  of  preserving  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation, 
this  drain  assumes  tremendous  proportions,  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  to  prevent  this  needless  loss. 

The  WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY  which  has  been  the  pio 
neer  in  combating  tuberculosis,  began  its  work  on  Octo 
ber  20th,  1910,  and  since  that  time  has  made  a  steady 
growth  in  methods  of  treatment  and  in  equipment.  The 
Society  was  called  into  being  through  the  inspiration  cf 
an  important  decree  which  was  issued  by  the  late  Empe.-- 
or  Meiji  on  Empire  Foundation  Day  (Kigen  Setsu), 
February  llth,  1910,  and  since  that  time  it  has  frequently 
enjoyed  the  Imperial  favor  and  the  financial  support  of 
the  nobility. 
The  chief  activities  of  the  Society  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Tuberculosis    Clinic  at    the  headquarters  building, 
Ogawa   Machi,  Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo.    This  is  a   clinic  for 
early    diagnosis,    giving    treatment  at  small  expense,  or 
free  of  charge  in  cases  of  need.    A  splendid  X-Ray  equip 
ment,  Sun  Lamp,  laboratory,  and  pharmacy    are    avail 
able.     In  1937  the  building  was  enlarged  and  8  beds  are 
now  provided  for  patients  who  are  under  observation  be 
fore  transfer  to  the  Neon  or  Farm  Colony.    The  clinic  is 
staffed    with    several    highly    qualified    physicians    and 
trained  nurses,  headed  by  Dr.  Hayashi. 

2.  Open  Air  School  or  Preventorium.    This  work  was 
started  on  August  6th,    1917,   and   is  located   at   Tsujido 
beach     near     Chigasaki,    ,Kanagawa   ,  Prefecture.     The 
school  is  equipped  to  care  for  about  100  children  who  are 
provided  with  elementary  education  along  with  the  best 
of  physical  care.    This  Open  Air  School  has  developed  in 
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the  most  encouraging  manner,  and  splendid  results  have 
b:en  attained  in  restoring  early  cases  to  normal  health. 
The  first  principal  of  the  school  was  the  Hon.  S.  Ebara, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  a  well-known  Christ 
ian. 

3.  Farm  Colony.  In  1935  an  Imperial  grant  enabled  the 
Society  to  purchase  18  acres  of  land  at  Kashima,  Ibaraki 
Prefecture,  and   establish   a  sanatorium  colony,  the  need 
of    which    had  long   been  felt.    The  first  buildings  were 
erected  the  same  year,    and    additions   provided   in  1937 
bringing  th2  total  number  of   beds  up   to  190.    Incipient 
and  convalescent  cases  are  accepted.  Sun-exposed  rooms 
provide  ideal  quarters,  and  light  work  is  assigned  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  health.    Many  fine  results  have  al 
ready  been  attained. 

4.  Education.    From    its    beginning  the    White    Cross 
Society  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  educating  the  pub 
lic  regarding  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  methods  of 
prevention    and    cure.     The    'White    Cross',    a    monthly 
magazine,  is  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Society.    Leaf 
lets  are  published  monthly  and  distributed  widely.  Books 
and  treatises  are  published  from  time  to  time.     Lectures 
on  tuberculosis  are  given  frequently  in  schools  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions.  These  are  illustrated  by 
slides,  films,  and  exhibits. 

5.  Cooperating  Physicians.  Some  fifty  physicians  in  To 
kyo  and  its  suburbs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Society, 
cooperate  in  examining  and  treating  tubercular  patients. 

6.  Other    Activities.    Christmas  Seals  are  issued  and 
widely  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  year,     In  1937,  the 
Foreign   Cooperating   Committee,  through   its  Executive 
Committee,  took  an  active  part  in  selling  Christmas  Seals 
and  enlisting  new  memberships    in  the  Society.    Nearly 
Yen  4,000  was  received.    The  Executive  Committee  con 
sists    of   Mr.  R.  D.  McCoy,    Chairman;   Mr.  F.  R.  Millard, 
Secretary;    Messrs.  P.   S.   Mayer,   E.   C.  Hennigar,   G.   E. 
Bott,  and  Gilbert  Bowles. 
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No.   25 

MISSIONARIES    MUTUAL    AID   ASSOCIATION 
OF    JAPAN 

G.  B.  Braithwaite 

The  membership  of  the  Association  in  August  1937  was 
510.  Six  members  died  during  the  preceding  year  and 
three  withdrew.  There  were  three  new  members. 

Since  the  books  were  closed,  the  Secretary  has  had 
word  of  two  further  deaths,  those  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Curtis,  and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Hill,  so  that  the  present  membership  is  499. 
One  assessment  was  issued  during  the  year,  on  April  10, 
and  another  will  be  issued  almost  immediately. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand,  August  20, 
1937,  of  ¥5,705.62.  This  includes  ¥3,000  set  aside  as  a  Re 
serve  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1936. 

The  question  of  an  effective  Membership  Committee- 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  three  mem 
bers  with  power  to  coopt  either  by  Mission  or  location. 

It  was  decided  to  add  the  sum  of  ¥1,000  to  the  Accumu 
lated  Fund. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Matthews,  Rev.  J.  F.  Ray  and  the  incoming 
secretary-Treasurer  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  member 
ship  committee  for  the  coming  year,  with  power  to  coopt. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

Chairman    Rev.  A.  oltmans,  D.  D. 
Vice-Chairman    Rev.  P.  S.  Mayer,  D.  D. 
Secretary-Treasurer    Mr.  G.  B.  Braithwaite 
Auditor    Rev.  T.  A.  Young 
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No.   26 

MISSIONS'  MUTUAL   FIRE   PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

H.  V.  Nicholson 

The  Missions'  Mutual  Fire  Protective  Association  has 
completed  five  full  years  of  service  and  we  feel  the  ex 
perimental  stage  is  past.  The  total  protection  is  now 
Yen  2.500.000  besides  which  the  Secretary  has  1,500,000 
with  the  Nippon  Kyoritsu  on  property  that  is  more  than 
the  Association  can  safely  carry.  The  reserve  fund  has 
reached  nearly  Yen  17,000.  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
it  was  voted  not  to  reduce  rates  until  the  reserve  had 
reached  Yen  50,000.  However  there  have  been  some  re 
ductions  on  special  construction.  Ordinary  frame  build 
ings  are  2  yen  whereas  good  stucco  is  1.80  per  thousand. 

It  is  significiant  that  the  interest  on  deposits  entirely 
covered  running  expenses  last  year.  Every  sen  that  was 
paid  in  for  fire  protection  either  went  out  for  the  one  fire 
we  had  or  else  went  into  the  reserve  Fund.  It  is  interest 
ing  that  so  far  we  have  averaged  one  fire  a  year  with 
an  average  loss  of  Yen  367.20. 

This  Association  is  a  demonstration  of  practical  Christ 
ian  cooperation  from  the  start  and  we  feel  that  all  Mis 
sion  groups  should  be  connected  with  us. 
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MISSIONARY  OBITUARIES 

Compiled  by  D.  Norman 

Miss  Alice  Pettee  Adams 

Miss  Alice  Fettee  Adams  was  born  at  Jaffrey,  New 
Hampshire,  August  3,  1866.  Aftsr  graduating  from 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  she  was  appointed  a  miss 
ionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  arrived  in  Japan  April  21, 
1891.  She  was  sent  immediately  to  Okayama  where  she 
spent  her  entire  missionary  career.  Soon  aftc-r  her 
arrival  she  was  much  moved  by  the  poverty  and  misery, 
especially  of  the  children,  in  the  Hanabatake  slums  of 
Okayama  and  began  classes  for  them.  From  this  work 
grew  the  famous  Okayama  Hakuaikai  Social  settlement 
and  dispensary.  This  was  a  pioneer  institution  in 
Christian  social  work  and  there  have  been  many  times 
repeated  official  recognitions  of  it  both  from  the  imperial 
and  local  government.  At  Christmas  1929  a  gift  of  ¥3,000 
was  received  from  the  Imperial  Household.  She  was 
granted  the  6th  order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  beside 
many  lesser  medals  and  official  citations.  She  returned 
to  America  in  the  fall  of  1936  and  died  in  Newton,  Mas 
sachusetts  May  9,  1937. 

Mrs.  Henry  Monfort  Gary 

Maude  Lyon  was  born  in  Lyons,  New  Jersey,  in  1878. 
She  graduated  from  Hunter  College,  and  after  complet 
ing  work  for  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Columbia  Univer 
sity  she  became  a  school  teacher.  Soon  she  married  Mr. 
Muller-Norton  who  died  about  three  years  later,  leaving 
her  with  two  babies.  In  1907  she  married  Henry  Monfort 
Gary  who,  after  having  been  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
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became  a  minister  of  the  Universalist  Church.  Mrs.  Gary 
herself  was  also  ordained  in  1920.  After  17  years  of  suc 
cessful  work  in  the  ministry  they  came  in  1924  to  Tokyo. 
They  not  only  took  up  with  vigor  anl  efficiency  the  work 
of  the  Universalist  Mission  but  each  carried  a  large  sche 
dule  of  English  teaching,  Mrs.  Cary  being  continuously 
on  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Women's  University.  She  had 
just  seen  through  ths  press  a  book  of  "Eight  American 
Poets  of  the  19th  Century."  Dr.  Cary  died  April  30,  1936. 
Mrs.  Cary  was  actively  engaged  in  her  work  till  she 
entered  St.  Luke's  Hospital  December  6  where  she  died 
on  December  23.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister  and  six 
children;  Mr.  Robert  Cary,  of  Glens  Fall,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Alfreda  Vaughan  Morgan,  of  Colwall,  Herefordshire, 
England,  Mrs.  Maud  Hayden,  of  New  York  City,  Mrs. 
Julia  Tigner.  of  Canton,  New  York,  Mr.  Harry  Cary,  of 
Tokyo,  and  Mrs.  Regina  Lapoint,  of  Kinston,  North  Caro 
lina. 

Mr.  Harry  Cary  Jr.  continues  his  father's  work  as  head 
of  the  Japan  Universalist  Mission.  His  wife,  Mrs.  June 
Coolidge  Cary  has  been  elected  to  fill  his  mother's  place 
as  Sec. -Treasurer. 

Mrs.  William  Connolly 

Her  maiden  name  was  Kate  Robinson  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Thomson,  Watford,  Ontario. 
Born  in  Watford,  Educated  at  Public  and  High  Schools, 
Watford,  and  at  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  graduating  in 
1906,  B.A.  Married  in  1906  to  William  G.  Connolly  who 
was  appointed  to  Japan  the  same  year.  Spent  one  term 
in  Japan,  returning  to  Canada  1913.  Took  up  residence 
in  her  home  town  Watford.  Died  at  Watford,  January 
26th  1936.  Survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Thomp 
son,  her  husband  William  G.  Connolly  and  one  daughter 
Mary. 
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Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Curtis 

Helen  Munro  Pierson  was  born  on  August  9,  1861  in 
Binghamton,  New  York,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  author  and  preacher  and  Sarah  F. 
Bendict.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Helen  Pierson  made  r. 
public  confession  of  her  faith  in  Christ  after  a  series  of 
meetings  conducted  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  she  was 
graduated  from  Michigan  Seminary  at  Kalamazoo  in 
1880.  She  served  two  years  as  secretary  of  a  Presbyterial 
Society  and  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Curtis 
on  December  29,  1887.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  appoint 
ed  by  the  Board  on  November  21,  1887  and  sailed  for  Japan 
on  March  17,  1888.  They  lived  first  in  Hiroshima  study 
ing  the  language  and  learning  to  know  the  people  and 
their  customs.  Mrs.  Curtis  shared  fully  with  her  hus 
band  in  carrying  the  Gospel  message  from  place  to  place 
in  Japan  and  then  over  into  Korea  where  they  labored 
among  the  Japanese  for  about  eight  years. 

Mrs.  Curtis's  influence  radiated  from  their  Christian 
home  into  which  four  children  were  born;  she  not  only 
gave  herself  to  her  family  but  was  able  to  take  a  kinder 
garten  course  and  later  had  charge  of  two  flourishing 
kindergartens.  She  also  taught  English  and  Bible  in 
classes  that  met  in  their  home,  training  young  men  who 
are  now  working  effectively  for  the  Master  and  carrying 
forward  His  program  for  a  more  abundant  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  served  forty  years  among  the 
people  of  Japan  and  were  honorably  retired  in  1928,  re 
turning  to  America  in  that  same  year.  Mrs.  Curtis  pas 
sed  away  at  her  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  July  5, 
1937. 

Rev.  Frederick  S.  Curtis 

Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  U.S.A.  in 
1862.  He  completed  his  elucation  in  the  schools  of  that 
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place  and  entered  business  in  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Later  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  being' 
graduated  in  1887.  A  year  later  he  married  Helen  M. 
Pierson  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  well  known 
author  and  preacher. 

They  volunteered  for  foreign  missions  and  were 
appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  work  in  Japan.  They  served  in  Hiroshima,  Yamagu- 
chi.  Kyoto,  and  Shimonoseki  for  thirty  years.  Then  for 
ten  years  among  the  Japanese  in  Korea.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
especially  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  Japanese  language. 

They  were  honorably  retired  by  their  Board  in  1928  and 
made  their  home  at  346  Yale  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis  last  July.  Since  that  time 
he  and  his  daughter  Miss  Grace  Curtis  have  made  their 
home  with  his  brother-in-law  in  Montclair. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in  -law  Delavan  L. 
Pierson  on  Feb.  6th,  1938  at  the  age  of  76  years.  Rev. 
George  P.  Pierson,  D.D.,  until  recently  of  Japan,  assisted 
in  the  funeral  service,  which  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Nor 
man  Donty. 

Besides  his  daughter,  he  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
Pierson,  Ralph  R.,  and  Gordon  A.  He  is  also  survived  by 
a  sister  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  supervisor  of  the  Public 
School  Kindergartens  until  recently,  and  two  brothers, 
Seymour  and  Raymond. 

Miss  Millicent  N.  Fretts 

Miss  Millicent  N.  Fretts  of  Perryapolis,  Penn.  had  lon£ 
earnestly  desired  service  as  a  missionary,  but  home  duties 
prevented  until  Sept.  1911.  when  with  great  joy  in  her 
heart  she  arrived  in  Japan.  But  her  time  here  was  shor' . 
Her  first  year  was  spent  in  language  study  in  Tokyo.  The 
next  two  were  spent  in  Sapporo  and  were  happy  ones.  She 
woiked  in  the  city  and  travelled  throughout  the  island 
helping  in  work  in  Methodist  churches.  It  was  a  joy  to 
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her  to  sit  on  the  mats,  making  friends  with  the  women, 
using  what  words  she  knew,  any  lack  being  supplied  by  a 
faithful  assistant. 

She  was  too  new  to  the  work  to  be  left  long  alone  in 
Sapporo,  so  she  was  moved  to  Hakodate  in  1914  where  she 
taught  in  lai  Jo  Gakko,  doing  evangelistic  work  in  the 
homes  of  the  girls  and  in  the  country  around.  These  two 
years  were  full  of  many  happy  associations  with  her 
Japanese  friends. 

She  returned  to  U.  S.  on  furlough  in  1916,  but  her  heart 
was  in  Japan  with  her  Japansse  friends.  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  her  that  the  way  did  not  open  for  her 
return  to  the  field.  She  took  a  nurse's  training  and  served 
in  and  around  Cleveland  for  many  years  as  a  very  effici 
ent  worker.  She  was  injured  by  an  automobile  and  after 
two  days  died  in  the  hospital  on  June  24,  1937  at  the  age 
of  56.  Many  friends  mourned  her,  for  her  life  was  char 
acterized  by  its  friendliness  and  sympathy  and  a  great 
desire  to  serve  others. 

Mrs.  M.  Estelle  Grinnan 

Martha  Estelle  Duryea  came  to  Japan  in  Dec.  1893,  ap 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  to  teach  in  Sturges  Seminary  in  Na 
gasaki. 

After  further  service  in  their  Mission,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Grinnan  for  family  reasons,  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
South,  where  Mrs.  Grinnan  ably  assisted  her  husband  in 
his  pastoral  work  in  different  churches. 

Their  last  charge  was  in  Norfolk,  Va.  From  the  Manse 
of  this  church  Mrs.  Grinnan  was  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Home  on  Nov.  29,  1937. 

Her  serious  illness  was  brief,  and  she  was  spared  tho 
acute  suffering  which  her  disease  usually  brings. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  now  retired,  one  son, 
several  daughters,  and  grandchildren. 
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Mrs.  Grinnan  always  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  in  Japan.  Although  at  times  handicapped  by  ill 
health,  and  having  the  care  of  a  large  family,  she  did 
much  work  outside  the  home  for  the  churches  and  com 
munity. 

Rev.  George  W.  Hill 

Rev.  George  W.  Hill  worked  19  years  in  Japan,  coming 
in  1895.  He  worked  in  the  evangelistic  field,  ten  years  in 
Chofu  and  then  in  Shimonoseki,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka.  He 
left  Japan  February  4,  1914,  and  died  July  16,  1937  at  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Hill  began  his  missionary  career  in  China.  When 
driven  out  of  that  country  by  an  uprising  in  1895  he  re 
fused  to  leave  the  mission  field  and  asked  for  a  transfer 
to  Japan,  although  that  meant  starting  de  novo  the  study 
of  another  Oriental  language  and  reorientation  to  the 
life  and  psychology  of  another  Oriental  people. 

This,  however,  was  an  index  to  Mr.  Hill's  character.  Ho 
was  not  afraid  of  things  that  are  high  and  hard.  For  him 
difficulties  were  not  things  to  be  avoided  but  to  be  over- 
come.  His  life  decisions  were  not  lightly  made,  and  when 
made  he  clung  to  his  course  with  tremendous  tenacity. 

In  his  evangelistic  work  he  was  a  reorganizer.  To  him 
there  was  nothing  sacred  about  the  status  quo.  If  it  was 
outmoded  or  ineffective,  he  took  steps  to  make  the  neces 
sary  adjustments  and  changes.  Some  of  these  were 
drastic  but  never  destructive.  He  was  a  progressive 
builder. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Hill's  service  in  Japan  were  char 
acterized  by  a  serious  physical  disability,  but  he  remained 
at  his  post  until  physicians  ordered  him  home.  After  re 
turning  to  America  he  entered  the  home  mission  field  and 
carried  on  until  his  physical  handicap  called  a  halt  to  his 
work  as  an  evangel. 
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Fred  B.  Nicodemus 

Fred  B.  Nicodemus  was  born  at  Forreston,  111.,  June  19, 
1884.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  took  the  Engineering  course  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  graduating  in  1909.  During  his 
College  course  he  became  a  Student  Volunteer  and  leader 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  in  his  senior  year. 

In  September,  1909,  he  came  to  Japan  under  contract 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  teach  English  in  government  schools. 
He  taught  two  years  in  Osaka  and  five  in  Taihoku,  For 
mosa.  While  in  Osaka  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  C. 
Neubauer,  a  classmate  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

On  July  1,  1916,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicodemus  joined  the 
Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.S.  and 
moved  to  Sendai  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  fac 
ulty  of  North  Japan  College.  Beside  his  teaching  he  put 
to  good  use  his  engineering  training  and  talents,  supervis 
ing  the  erection  of  a  numbsr  of  Mission  buildings.  Even 
in  this  construction  work  he  kept  his  missionary  objec 
tive,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  letters:  "In  this  work 
it  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  I  am  doing  more  than  over 
seeing  the  laying  of  bricks,  the  cutting  of  stone,  and  the 
mixing  of  concrete,  that  I  am  building  character  into  the 
structure  which  will  influence  the  lives  of  the  young  men 
who  pass  through  our  school." 

On  account  of  illness  he  retired  from  active  work  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1936  with  his  wife,  moved  to  Pilgrim  Place, 
Claremont,  California,  where  he  passed  away  on  Septem 
ber  23,  1937.  The  funeral  was  appropriately  conducted  by 
three  friends  who  formerly  worked  in  Japan,  Dr.  Stauf- 
facher,  Rev.  C.  Howard  Ross  and  Dr.  George  Gleason,  in 
whose  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicodemus  were  married. 

Beside  his  widow,  he  leaves  two  sons,  Fred  E.,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  David  B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  at  the  Leland 
Stanford  University. 
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Miss  Florence  M.  H.  Holbrook 

Miss  Holbrook  was  born  in  New  York  City,  May  25,  1876 
and  served  as  a  teacher  in  Kobe  College  and  as  associat3 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  from  Sept.  1st,  1905  to 
December  31,  1906.  After  her  return  to  America  she 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city.  Hsr  death 
was  reported  in  the  Spring  of  1936. 

Mrs.   Isabella  Wilson  Pettee 

Mrs.  Pettes  was  born  in  Westford,  Mass.,  November  8, 
1853.  She  graduated  from  Abbot  Academy  in  1874  and 
married  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  Aug.  1,  1878.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pet- 
tes  arrived  in  Japan,  appointed  by  the  American  Board 
on  26th  Oct.,  1878,  and  were  in  Kobe  for  a  year.  They  were 
stationed  in  Okayama  from  1879  to  1916  and  then  in  To 
kyo  till  furlough  in  1918.  Dr.  Pettee  died  suddenly  in  the 
American  Board  Rooms  in  Boston  in  Feb.  1920.  as  they 
were  making  plans  to  return  to  Japan. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pettee  wsre  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Movement  in  Japan  and  were  also  closely  iden 
tified  with  pioneer  social  service  work  in  Japan.  Their 
two  daughters  both  served  as  missionaries  in  Japan.  The 
former  was  married  to  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Tenny  of  the  Baptist 
Mission.  She  died  last  year  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Pettee  died  in  the  home  of  her  other  daughter, 
Mrs.  Horace  Pettee,  in  Decatur,  111.,  Aug.  26,  1937. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Saunby 

Eliza  Marion  Lund  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Ont.  Canada 
in  1866.  There  she  was  educated  and  in  1886  married 
Rev.  J.  W.  Saunby  and  came  to  Japan.  During  their 
first  term  they  served  in  Kofu  and  opened  the  Methodist 
work  on  the  West  Coast  from  Kanazawa  as  a  center  of 
work. 
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On  account  of  ill  health  they  did  not  return  to  Japan 
after  a  furlough  in  1893,  but  remained  in  the  home  work 
for  17  years. 

In  1910  they  were  again  appointed  to  the  work  in  Japan 
and  served  in  Kanazawa  and  Tokyo  with  earnestness 
and  effectiveness.  Mrs.  Saunby  gave  herself  to  the  chil 
dren  of  the  orphanage  established  during  the  Russo-Jap- 
aness  war  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mckenzie.  Mrs.  Saunby's  work 
was  indeed  a  service  of  love,  unstinted. 

Th:  same  kind  of  service  characterized  their  work  in 
the  dums  of  East  Tokyo  where  they  opened  up  and 
established  the  East  Tokyo  mission.  It  was  wholehearted 
loving  service  for  the  unfortunate  and  ill-favored. 

Agam  on  account  of  ill  health  they  wer?  compelled  to 
leave  Japan  in  1921,  and  retired  to  Victoria,  B.C.  where 
Dr.  Saunby  died  in  June  1925. 

In  the  years  since,  she  has  been  a  very  active  worker  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Centennial 
United  Church.  Her  experience  in  the  foreign  field  was 
made  good  use  of  by  the  giving  of  information  and  in 
struction  in  the  churchss  of  Victoria.  She  never  lost  her 
interest  in  Japan,  her  people  and  the  work  of  the  Church 
here. 

The  Saunby  home  was  a  place  where  any  and  all  of  the 
Lord's  servants  found  a  warm  welcome,  and  her  motherly 
care  and  kindness  made  many  friends  among  the  Jap 
anese  both  here  and  in  B.  C.  Her  good  cheer  and  hearty 
laughter  made  life  brighter  and  better  for  all  whom  she 
met. 

Following  a  long  illness  she  died  on  August  28,  1937.  She 
left  one  son,  seven  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand 
children,  and  two  sisters  who  reside  in  Toronto.  The  Vic 
toria  daily  press  reported  the  funeral  as  being  very  largely 
attended  by  friends  and  members  of  the  United  Church 
in  Victoria. 
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Rev.  James  I.  Seder 

Rev.  James  I.  Seder  was  born  in  Montana,  Wisconsin, 
June  29th,  1859  and  died  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on 
November  15th.  1937.  His  father  was  a  pioneer  preacher 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Minnesota  who  met  his 
death  in  the  great  Indian  massacres  at  New  Ulm  in  the 
same  state.  Rev.  Seder  received  his  higher  education  at 
North  Central  College,  Naperville,  Illinois,  graduating 
in  1887  and  being  awarded  the  M.A.  degree  two  years 
later.  After  serving  in  the  Minnesota  Conferences  as  a 
preacher  two  years,  Rev.  Seder  was  appointed  as  a  mis 
sionary  to  Japan  by  the  Evangelical  Church  in  1889.  He 
resided  in  Tokyo,  working  as  an  evangelistic  missionary 
and  also  as  a  teacher  in  the  theological  seminary.  Re 
turning  to  America  in  1895,  he  entered  the  Wisconsin 
Conference  and  held  a  number  of  charges  until  1905. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  temperance  cause,  he  became 
a  worker  in  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  serving  in  various 
capacities,  such  as  district  superintendent,  associate 
state  superintendent,  state  superintendent  and  editor  in 
Wisconsin,  Nex  Mexico,  Massachusetts  and  West  Virginia. 
He  retired  in  1931.  Early  in  November  he  was  kidnaped 
by  three  gangsters  and  held  for  a  ransom  of  $50,000. 
For  ten  days  he  was  confined  in  an  abandoned  mine, 
beaten  and  maltreated  by  the  kidnapers.  He  finally 
made  his  escape,  but  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  he  con 
tracted  pneumonia,  to  which  disease  he  succumbed.  Rev. 
Seder  reached  the  age  of  seventy  nine.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Rev.  Seder  was  a 
highly  talented,  thoroughly  consecrated  and  unusually 
successful  worker  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Umbreit 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Umbreit  was  born  near  Nerstrand,  Minnesota 
on  Feb.  24th  1873.  After  graduation  from  North  Central 
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College,  Naperville,  111.,  in  the  School  of  Music,  she  taught 
school  in  Minnesota  for  five  years.  She  married  Dr.  S.  J. 
Umbreit  June  29,  1899,  and  after  five  years  of  successful 
service  in  the  itinerant  ministry  in  Wisconsin,  they  re 
ceived  a  call  as  missionaries  to  Japan.  She  came  to  Japan 
with  Dr.  Umbreit  in  Sept.  1905. 

In  1922  Mrs.  Umbreit  returned  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  their  children.  She  lived  in  Naper 
ville,  111.  for  three  years. 

In  1926  when  her  husband  was  elected  Bishop  of  the 
European  Area  of  the  Evangelical  church,  she  went  with 
him  to  Berlin,  Germany  where  they  lived  and  worked  for 
eight  years.  Upon  returning  to  th£  States  Dr.  Umbreit 
became  editor  of  the  German  publications  of  the  church, 
and  they  settled  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  where  Mrs.  Umbreit, 
who  had  been  suffering  for  several  years  passed  away 
July  3,  1937.  She  leaves  her  husband,  Dr.  S.  J.  Umbreit, 
and  two  children,  Kenneth,  a  lawyer  in  N.  Y.  City,  and 
Lucile,  a  teacher  of  piano  in  Sweet  Briar  College,  Va. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Susannah  Waller 

Lydia  Susannah,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Waller,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Eramosa,  near  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
August  4th,  1865.  She  died  at  Nagano  on  January  9th, 
1938,  after  a  short  illness.  The  funeral  service  was  con 
ducted  by  Bishop  Sasaki,  on  January  13th,  and  interment 
was  in  the  cemetery,  at  Karuizawa. 

Mrs.  Waller  arrived  in  Japan  with  her  husband  in  1890. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Tokyo  they  went  to  Fukushima.  In 
December  1892  they  moved  to  Nagano  and  from  that 
time  they  lived  and  worked  in  Northern  Shinshu. 

During  her  life  in  Japan  Mrs.  Waller  held  Bible  Classes 
and  classes  for  English  and  for  cooking.  Practically 
never  did  she  refuse  a  request  for  English  teaching.  Her 
own  spiritual  devotion  was  shown  to  all  who  came  in 
touch  with  her.  Young  men  may  have  ccme  to  study 
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English  but  they  were  also  given  much  more. 

At  first  in  Nagano  City  there  were  many  hardships,  for 
Christianity  was  not  welcome  near  the  famous  Zenkoji 
temple,  but  forty-five  years  brought  many  changes,  one 
of  these  being  the  friendships  she  established  with  people 
of  all  classes  in  the  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  first  went  to  Karuizawr.  in  1893, 
and  many  remember  with  thankfulness  her  life  in  the 
community  there  each  summer. 

There  was  a  great  capacity  for  interest  in  the  smallest 
d: tails  of  the  lives  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  touch. 
Her  charm,  and  her  sense  of  humour;  her  joy  in  the 
growth  of  the  church  in  this  land,  and  her  desire  for  the 
spiritual  growth  of  one  and  all,  these  all  endeared  her, 
and  made  her  a  help  to  those  she  met.  When  in  Canada 
on  furlough,  these  same  qualities  also  appealed  to  those 
who  listened  to  her  addresses,  and  she  was  able  to  make 
Japan  seem  very  real  to  those  who  heard  her. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Waller  is  survived  by 
her  daughter  and  by  three  sons. 


DIRECTORIES  AND  STATISTICS 

No.     1 
MISSION  BOARDS  FUNCTIONING  IN  JAPAN 

In  addressing  mall.  It  Is  \\lse  to  add .    Secretary 

(or   'Treasurer')    Mission*  as  changes   are 

frequent. 

1.  ABCFM.    American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis 

sions.     14  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass.     Rev.  Darley 

Downs.  3  of  9  Shiba  Park,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Secretary. 

(Tel.  43-386G). 

Mr.   H.    W.   Hackett,    Kobe    College.    Nishinomiya. 

Treasurer. 

2.  ABF.  American    Baptist    Foreign   Missionary    Society,    152 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Miss  Elma  R 
Tharp.  Secretary  and  Statistician.  Rev.  R.  H. 
Fisher.  Treasurer.  Office:  2  Misaki  Cho  1  Chome, 
Kanda.  Tokyo.  ((Tel.  25-3115). 

3.  ABS.          American  Bible   Society.     Rev.   K.  E.   Aurell,   Agent. 

2,  Ginza  4  Chome,  Kyobashi.  Tokyo.  Tel.  56-6405. 
Telegrams  Bibles,  Tokyo. 

4.  AFP.  Mission   Board    of   the   Religious   Society  of  Friends 

of  Philadelphia.  304  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Miss  E.  F.  Sharpless.  Shimotsuma  Machi.  Ibaraki 
Ken.  Secretary.  Mr.  G.  Burnham  Braithwaite. 
5  Hikawa  Cho,  Akasaka.  Tokyo.  Treasurer.  (Tel. 
48-3044). 

5.  AG.  The  Assembly  of  God.     Rev.  N.  H.  Barth,    1720  Shi- 

nohara  Cho,  Yokohama,  Chairman  of  U.  S.  A. 
Group. 

6.  BFBS  A:    The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Na- 

NBSS.  tional  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  Mr.  G.  H.  Vin- 
all.  Agent.  95  Yedo  Machi.  Kobe.  Tel.  Sannomi- 
ya  2725.  Telegrams:  Testaments.  Kobe.  F.C  Kobe 
4630. 

7.  CJPM.        The  Central    Japan   Pioneer    Mission.      Miss    M.   A. 

Burnet.  445  Hyakken  Cho,  Maebashi,  Gumma 
Ken.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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8.  CLSJ.         The  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan.  2  Ginza 

4  Chome,  Kyobashi,  Tokyo.  Tel.  56-0252  and 
56-7002.  F.  C.  Tokyo  11357. 

9.  CMA.          Christian     and     Missionary    Alliance.    (Mission    dis 

solved). 

10.  CMS.          Church  Missionary  Society.     Rev.  Canon  A.  C.  Hut- 

chinson,  850  Ropponmatsu,  Pukuoka,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  Financial  Secretary.  F.C. 
Fukuoka  5622. 

11.  CN.  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Rev.  W.  A.  Eckel,  93  Take- 

haya  Cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo,  Secretary. 

12.  EC.  Evangelical  Church  of  North  America,     Rev.  Harvey 

Thede,  500  Shimo  Ochiai  1-chome,  Yodobashi-ku, 
Tokyo,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

13.  ERG.  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  A.  Ankeney, 

135  Higashi  Nibancho,  Sendai  (Tel.  1783),  Secret 
ary-Treasurer. 

14.  FMA.          General     Mission     Board     of     the     Free    Methodist 

Church  of  North  America.  Miss  Lillian  O.  Pick- 
ens,  50  Maruyama  Dori  1  Chome,  Sumiyoshi  Ku, 
Osaka,  Secretary.  Tel.  Tengachaya  2989. 

15.  IND.  Independent  of  any  Society. 

16.  JAM.  Japan    Apostolic    Mission.     Mr.   L.   W.    Coote,  P.  O. 

Box  5,  Ikoma,  Nara  Ken,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
F.C.  Osaka  59374. 

17.  JBTS.         Japan  Book    and    Tract   Society.     Mr.  G.   Burnham 

Braithwaite,  Secretary-Treasurer.  4  Ginza  4 
Chome,  Kyobashi,  Tok'yo.  Tel.  56-4573.  F.  C 
Tokyo  2273. 

18.  JEB.  Japan  Evangelistic  Band,  55  Gower  St.,  London  W. 

C.  I.,  England.  Mr.  James  Cuthbertson,  7  Shi- 
omidai  Cho  4  Chome,  Suma  Ku,  Kobe,  Secretary. 
(Tel.  Suma  0733). 

19.  JRM.  Japan  Rescue  Mission.     Miss  F.  E.  Penny,  Haze,  Hi- 

gashimozu  Mura,  Sempoku  Gun,  Osaka  Fu,  Sec 
retary.  Rev.  Geo.  Dcmpsie,  same  address,  Treas 
urer.  Tel.  Fukuda  8. 

20.  L.  Liebenzeller    Mission.       Rev.   Karl    Nothhelfer,     1/3 

Horinouchi,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Secretary;  Rev. 
Bernhard  Buss,  570  Koyasu  Machi,  Hachioji,  To 
kyo  Fu,  Treasurer. 
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21.  LEP.  Lutheran  Evangelical  Association  of  Finland.     Rev. 

J.  V.  Savolalnen.  Kawabata  Cho  4  Chome,  Asahi- 
gawa,  Hokkaido,  Secretary. 

22.  MBW.         Missionary  Bands  of  the  World.  Mr.  C.  E.  Carlson, 

3622  Nagasaki  Naka-cho  2-chome,  Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo.  Acting  Secretary-Treasurer. 

23.  MEFB.        Board   of   Foreign   Missions   of  the  Methodist   Epis 

copal  Church  and  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  150  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  Rev.  E.  T.  Iglehart.  (S.T.D.).  (6 
Aoyama  Gakuin.  Tokyo.  Tel.  Aoyama  2008-10)). 
and  Miss  W.  Draper.  (222-B  Yamate  Cho,  Yoko 
hama),  Secretaries.  Miss  C.  S.  Peckham,  Kwassui 
Jo  Gakko.  Nagasaki,  Treasurer.  WFMS.  (Tel.  1416, 
F.C.  Fukuoka  11115). 

24.  MES.  Board   of  Foreign   Missions  of  the   Methodist   Epis 

copal  Church,  South.  706  Church  St.,  Nashville, 
Tenn..  U.S.A.  Mr.  J.  S.  Oxford,  23  Kitanagasa 
Dori.  4  Chome.  Kobe,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Frank,  Tokuyama  Machi,  Yamaguchi  Ken. 
Statistical  Secretary. 

25.  MM.  Mino    Mission.    Miss    Mary    J.    Ackers,    15    Kuruwa 

Machi.  Gifu.  Secretary;  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Whewell. 
Sotobori,  Kuwana,  Mie  Ken,  Treasurer. 

26.  MP.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Protest 

ant  Church.  Miss  Ethel  L.  Hempstead,  16  Moto- 
shlro  Cho,  Hamamatsu,  Secretary.  Miss  Olive  I. 
Hodges,  Treasurer.  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  124  Malta 
Machi,  Yokohama.  Tel.  3-6031. 

27.  MSCC.       Missionary    Society    of  the  Church  of  England    in 

Canada.  Rev.  H.  G.  Watts.  814  Suldo  Cho  2  Cho 
me,  Niigata,  Secretary-Treasurer.  F.C.  Nagano 
4180. 


28.  O.  Osaka    Mission. 

29.  OAM.         Ost<xsien   Mission.    (The   East    Asia    Mission).      Rev. 

Dr.  Llemar  Hennig,  39  Kami  Tomizaka  Cho,  Koi- 
shikawa,  Tokyo,  Secretary.  Tel.  Koishikawa  6109. 

30.  OBJ.         Omi    Brotherhood.      Mr.    E.    V.    Yoshlda.     Secretary. 

Mr.  K.  Murata.  Treasurer.     Omi  Hachiman. 

31.  OMS.         Oriental    Missionary   Society. 
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32.  PCC.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  In 

Canada.  Miss  Ethel  McDonald,  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Young,  Treasurer.  Nagamine  Yama,  Oishi,  Nada 
Ku,  Kobe.  (F.C.  Kobe  5694). 

33.  PE.  Domestic   and    Foreign   Missionary    Society    of    th? 

Protestant  Episcopal    Church    in  America. 

Kyoto  District:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Oglesby,  Karasumaru 
Dori,  Shimotachiuri,  Kyoto,  Secretary:  Miss  Edith 
L.  Foote,  Treasurer.  Tel.  Nishijin  2372.  F.C. 
Osaka  55455. 

Tohoku  District:  Miss  Helen  Boyle,  9  Motokaji  Cho, 
Sendai,  Treasurer.  Tel.  2633. 

North  Tokyo  District:  Miss  Ruth  Burnside,  Ike- 
bukuro,  Secretary.  Rev.  C.  H.  Evans,  72  Myoga- 
dani  Cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo,  Treasurer. 

34.  PFM.         Independent   Board   for   Presbyterian    Foreign   Mis 

sions. 

35.  PN.  Board    of     Foreign     Missions     of    the     Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Rev. 
Willis  C.  Lamott,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Shirokane,  Shi- 
ba,  Tokyo  (Tel.  44-3666-8),  Secretary.  Miss  Susan 
nah  M.  Riker,  61  Naka  1  Chome,  Kitabatake, 
Sumiyoshi  Ku,  Osaka,  Treasurer. 

36.  PS.  Executive    Committee    of   Foreign  Missions    of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Sou 
thern  Presbyterian).  Rev.  C.  A.  Logan,  D.D.,  550 
Totsuka  Machi  1  Chome,  Yodobashi  Ku,  Tokyo, 
Treasurer;  Rev.  A.  P.  Hassell,  Tokushima,  Secret 
ary. 

37.  RCA.          Reformed  Church  in  America.  Rev.  Willis  G.  Hoekje, 

D.D.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Shirokane,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Sec 
retary-Treasurer.  Tel.  44-3666. 

38.  SA.  Salvation   Army.      101    Queen   Victoria    St.,    London 

E.  C.  Y.  Segawa,  17,  2  Chome,  Jimbo  Cho,  Kanda, 
Tokyo,  Chief  Secretary.  Tel.  Kudan  479  &  2344; 
F.C.  Tokyo  4400. 

39.  SAM.         Scandinavian   American  Alliance  Mission.       Rev.   T. 

Pietsch,  34  Honmachi  2  Chome,  Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo, 
Secretary.  Rev.  C.  E.  Carlson,  15  Uenohara  Machi, 
Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo,  Treasurer. 

40.  SBC.          Southern   Baptist  Convention.     Mrs.  C.   K.   Dozier, 

Seinan  Gakuin,  Fukuoka,  Secretary, 
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41.  SDA.  Japan  Union  Mission  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Forshee.  Box  7,  Suginami  P.  O..  Tokyo, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  (Tel.  Ogikubo  2051;  F.C.  To 
kyo  56801). 


42.     SPG.         Society   for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For 
eign  Parts: 

Kobe    Diocese:      Rev.     E.     Allen,     15     Shimoyamate 
Dori  5  Chome,  Kobe,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Tokyo  Diocese : 

South  Tokyo   Diocese : 
retarv-Treasurer. 


.  Rev.  R.  P.  Pott,    c/r    Interna- 


43.  UB.  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  United   Brethren 

in  Christ.  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Knipp.  D.D.,  Miidera  Shi- 
ta.  Knmide.  Otsu  Shi,  Shiga  Ken  (Tel.  Otsu  781: 
F.C.  Kyoto  9907),  Secretary;  Rev.  B.  F.  Shively, 
D.D.,  216  Muromachi.  Imadegawa  Agaru,  Kyoto, 
(Tel.  Nishijin  7560),  Treasurer. 

44.  UCC.         United  Church  of  Canada.     General  Board:  Rev.  H 

'  W.  Outerbridge.  S.T.D.,  Kwansei  Gakuin.  Nishi- 
nomiya  Shigai,  Secretary-Treasurer.  (Tel.  Nishi- 
nomiya  620).  Woman's  Board:  Miss  Sybil  R.  Cour- 
tice.  2  Toriizaka  Cho.  Azabu.  Tokyo,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  (Tel.  Akasaka  1058;  F.C.  Tokyo  44665). 

45.  UCMS.       United     Christian    Missionary   Society.      Rev.    R.    D. 

McCoy.  354  Nakazato  Machi.  Takinogawa  Ku.  To 
kyo,  Secretary.  (Tel.  Komagome  523).  Rev.  T.  A. 
Young,  65  Miyashita  Cho.  Koishikawa  Ku.  Tokyo, 
Treasurer.  (Tel.  Otsuka  1869). 

46.  UGC.          Unlversalist    General     Convention.      Rev.    Harry  M. 

Gary.  Jr..  5  Sukurayama,  Nakano  Ku.  Tokyo, 
Acting  Chairman. 

47.  ULC.  Board   of   Foreign  Missions  of   the   United  Lutheran 

Church  in  America.  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  PI.,  Balti 
more.  Md.,  U.S.A.  Rev.  J.  K.  Linn,  448  Umabashl, 
Suginami  Ku.  Tokyo.  Secretary.  Rev.  S.  O.  Thor- 
lakkson.  33  Kami  Tsutsui  Dori  7  Chome.  Fukiai 
Ku.  Kobe,  Treasurer. 


48.  WMCA  Wcslcyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America.  Rev.  E. 
Sterl  Phinney.  3622  Nagasaki  Nakacho  2  Chome, 
Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo,  Secretary. 
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49.  WU.  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of  America,  Mrs. 

Harrison  A.  Lynn,  212  Yamate  Cho,  cokohama, 
Secretary. 

50.  YJ.  Yotsuya  Mission.     Rev.  Owen  Still,  27  Sakurayama, 

Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

51.  YMCA.       Young    Men's    Christian   Association    (International 

Committee  of  Y.M.C.A.'s  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada). 
Mr.  Arthur  Jorgensen,  Secretary,  3  of  2  Nishikanda 
1  Chome,  Kanda,  Tokyo.  Tel.  25-2001-2. 

52.  YWCA.       Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United 

States  of  America.  Miss  Mildred  Roe,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  6  Nishiki  Cho  1  Chome,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 
Tel.  25-3652). 


FORMOSA 


53.  EPM.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,   Presbyterian  Church   in 

England.  Rev.  E.  Band,  Presbyterian  Middle 
School,  Tainan,  Formosa,  Secretary. 

54.  PCC.  Board    of     Foreign    Missions     of    the    Presbyterian 

Church  in  Canada,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Ramsay,  79 
Miyamae  Cho,  Taihoku,  Formosa,  Secretary.  Rev. 
Hugh  MacMillan,  79  Miyamae  Cho,  Taihoku, 
Treasurer;  General  Board,  Miss  Ada  E.  Adams, 
Treasurer,  Women's  Board. 


No.      2 
JAPANESE   CHURCHES   &   HEADQUARTERS* 

1      BE.          Nihon    Baputesuto    Kyokai    (Baptist)    To-Bu    Kumiai 
(Eastern  Association)     (ABF). 
Hon-bu:  2   1-chome.  Misaki-cho,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 

2.     BW.         Nihon    Baputesuto   Kyokai    (Baptist)    Sei-Bu    Kumiai 
(Western   Association)    (SBC). 

c/oMr.  Masajiro  Kuroda,  4-chome,  Ariake-cho,  Ya- 
wata. 

U      D.  Nihon  Kirisuto  Dobo  Kyokai  (United  Brethren)    (UB). 

c/oMr.    Chukichi    Yasuda,     14     Minami-Ta-machi, 
Jodoji,  Sakyo-ku.  Kyoto. 

4.  DK.         Nihon  Dojin  Kirisuto  Kyokai  (Universalist)    (UGC). 

1.    1-chome,  Mizuochi-cho,  Shizuoka. 

5.  DKK.      Nihon  Dome!   Kirisuto  Kyokai    (CMA). 

co  Mr.  Kohei  Sugimoto,  1272  Tori-machi,  Chiba. 
G.     F.  Nihon  Fukuiri   Kyokai    (Evangelical   Church)    (EC). 

co  Mr.   Kinzo     Shlnohara.    500    1-chome,     Shimo- 
Ochiai.   Yodobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 

7.  FD.          Fukuin  Dendo  Kyokai    (CJPM). 

98   Hyakken-cho,   Maebashi,   Gumma-ken. 

8.  FF.          Fukyu  Fukuin  Kyokai   (OAM). 

Rev.    E.   Hennig,    39   Kami-Tomizaka-cho,     Koishi- 
kawa,  Tokyo. 

9.  FFL.       Fukuin   Ruteru   Kyokai  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  (LEF) 

c/o  Mr.  S.  Ushimaru.   1633  Ikebukuro  3  Chome,  To- 
shima  Ku,  Tokyo. 

10.  FL.          Nihon    Fukuin    Ruteru    Kyokai    (Lutheran  Church) 

(ULC). 

c/o  Mr.    Inoko  Miura,    921    2-chome,    Saginomiya- 
machi.  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo. 

11.  J.  Nihon     Jiyu     Mesojisuto     Kyokai      (Free     Methodist 

Church)    (FMA). 

c/o  Mr.  Saichl   Oya,    48    1-chome,    Maruyama-dori. 
Kyoto. 

•  Only  organized  churches  associated  with  or  reporting  sta 
tistics  through  the  National  Christian  Council  are  included 
in  this  list. 
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12.  JK.          Nihon  Jesu  Kirisuto  Kyokai. 

89   5-chome,  Ouchi-dori,  Nada-ku.   Kobe. 

13.  K.  Kirisuto  Kyokai   (UCMS). 

c/o    Sei    Gakuin    Chu-Gakko,   Nakazato-machi, 
Takinogawa-ku,   Tokyo. 

14.  KK.         Nihon     Kumiai     Kirisuto     Kyokai      (Congregational 

Church)    (ABCFM). 

817  Daido  Building,  1-chome,  Tosabori-dori,  Nishi- 
ku,  Osaka. 

15.  KKK.      Nihon  Kyodo  Kirisuto   Kyokai. 

534    1-chome,  Senda-machi,  Hiroshima. 

16.  KY.         Kiyome  Kyokai  (formerly  Holiness  Kyokai). 

391  3-chome,  Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 

17.  M.  Nihon  Mesojisuto  Kyokai   (Methodist).   (MEFB,  MES, 

UCC). 

23   Midori-ga-oka,   Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo. 

18.  MF.         Nihon  Mifu  Kyokai    (Methodist  Protestant).    (MP). 

Mr.   Yotaro  Koizumi,    133   2-chome,   Hinode-machi, 
Naka-ku,  Yokohama. 

19.  N.  Nihon    Nazaren    Kyokai    (Church   of  the   Nazarene). 

(CN). 

Mr.   Hiroshi  Kitagawa,  7-chome,  Hon-machi,  Higa- 
shiyama-ku,  Kyoto. 

20.  NK.         Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokai  (ERG,  PN,  PS,  RCA).  (Presby 

terian-Reformed). 

3,   4-chome,   Shin-machi,   Akasaka-ku,  Tokyo. 

21.  S.  Nihon  Seikokai    (Episcopal).  (CMS,  MSCC,  PE,  SPG). 

10  Sakae-cho,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo. 

22.  SD.          Sebunsu   De  Adobenchisuto   Kyokai ( Adventist )  (SDA) 

171    1-chome,  Amanuma,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo. 

23.  SK.          Nihon  Sei  Kyokai    (formerly  Holiness  Kyokai). 

944  Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi  ku,  Tokyo. 

24.  SS.          Sekai  Senkyodan   (MBW). 

Mr.    Eikichi   Tsuchikawa,    1031    5-chome,   Itabashi- 
machi,  Itabashi-ku,  Tokyo. 

25.  T.  Tokyo  Kirisuto  Kyokai   (YJ).   (Yotsuya  Mission). 

6  Naka-cho,   Yotsuya-ku,  Tokyo. 

26.  YK.          Kirisuto  Yukai    (AFP). 

Mr.  Seiji  Hirakawa,    12   1-chome,    Mita-Dal-machi, 
Shiba-ku,  Tokyo. 


No.     3 
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1.      TOKYO 

HOLY  TRINITY   CHI  RCII   (American  Episcopal),  Aoyama,  1  Cho- 
me. 

Chaplain:     The  Rev.  Father  K.  L.  Viall,  S.S.J.E..  929  Koenji,  3- 

chome,  Suginami-ku.  Tokyo. 

Treasurer:     Rev.  C.  H.  Evans,  72  Myogadani-cho,  Koishikawa- 
ku,  Tokyo. 

ST.     AM)KK\VS     CHI  RCII     (Anglican)     ligura     1     Chome,    Shiba 

Park,  Tokyo. 
Chaplain:   Rev.  C.   K.   Sansbury,    Seikokwai     Shingakuin,     1612 

Ikebukuro.  Toshima-ku.  Tokyo,   (on  leave  till  Oct.) 
Chairman   of  the  Church   Council:     Brig.    General   F.S.G.  Pig- 

gott,  D.S.O.,  7  Fujimi-cho,  Azabu. 
Secretary:  Mr.  G.  S.  Carey,    19  Hirakawa  cho,  2  Chome,    Koji- 

machi-ku. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  L.  Graham,  13  Reinanzaka,  A/,abu-ku.  Tokyo. 
President  Ladies'  i.nihl:     H.  E.  Lady    Gragie,    British  Embassy. 
Tokyo. 

TOKYO     I'MON    (III  RCII.    4   Onden,  Meiji  Jingu  Dori,   Aoyama, 

Tokyo. 
Acting   .Minister  and  Chairman  of  the  Hoard:     Rev.  Thomas  A. 

Young.   65    Miyashita-cho,    Koishikawa-ku,   Tokyo. 
Clerk  of  the  Hoard:  Mr.  R.L.  Durgin,  Y.M.C.A.,  Mitoshiro  Cho, 

Kanda,  Tokyo 

Treasurer:     Mr.   F.   S.  Thomar,.  665  Marunouchi  Bldg..  Tokyo. 
Supt.  Church  School:     Rev.  Darley  Downs,  648  Togoshi,  Ebara- 

ku,  Tokyo. 

President  Women's  Society:  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hennigar.  23  Kami  Tomi- 
/aka  Cho,   Koishikawa.   Tokyo. 

',1.      YOKOHAMA 

CHRIST   CHI  RCII    (Anglican)    234  BlufT.  Yokohama. 

(Telephone:  Honkyoku    (2)    6128) 
Chaplain:     Rev.  T.  P.  Symonds. 
Chairman   of  the   Hoard:     Mr.   H.   A.  Chapman. 
Treasurer:      Mr.  W.  L.  C.  Andrews. 
Secretary:     Mr.  S.  G.  Oram. 
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YOKOHAMA   UNION   CHURCH,  66-B  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

(Corner  of  Daikanzaka  and  Yamate-cho.) 

Pastor:    Rev.  G.  W.  Bouldin,  D.D.  (residence  adjoining  church). 
Chairman  of  the  Board:    Rev.  J.  H.  Covell,    1  of  73  Kanoe  Dai, 

Naka  Ku,  Yokohama. 

Secretary  of  the  Board:     Rev.  H.  V.  E.  Stegeman,  Ferris  Semi 
nary,  Yokohama. 

I  Jon.  Treasurer:    Mr.  R.  H.  Fisher,  1  of  73  Kanoe  Dai,    Naka  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

•'resident  Women's  Auxiliary:  Mrs.  D.  C.  Holtom,  1  of  4  Miharu 
Dai,  Naka  Ku,  Yokohama. 

Supt.  Church    School:    Rev.  G.  W.  Bouldin,  D.D. 


3.      KOBE 

ALL  SAINTS  CHURCH    (Anglican-American  Episcopal),  Tor  Hotel 
Road. 

Chaplain:     Rev.  J.  C.  Ford,  M.A.,  53  Nakayamate  Dori,  3  Cho- 

me,  Kobe. 

Chairman  of  Directors:    A.  E.  Martin,  Esq. 
Hon.  Treasurer:    G.  W.  Land,  Esq. 

KOBE  UNION  CHURCH,  34  Ikuta  Cho,  4  Chome   (Near  Kano-cho, 
2  Chome,  Car-stop). 

Chairman  of  Church  Conur.Jttee:  Rev.  H.  F.  Woodsworth,  D.D., 

Kwansei  Gakuin,  Koto  Mura,  Nishinomiya. 
Secretary:     Rev.  M.  M.  Whiting. 
Supt.  Sunday  School:     Rev.  M.  M.  Whiting. 
Treasurer:    Mr.  A.  J.  deVougd. 
Assistant  Treasurer:    Mr.  A.  Riddell, 
President   Women's  Auxiliarv:    Mrs.  H.  W.  Hackett. 


4.     NAGASAKI 

NAGASAKI  UNION  CHURCH:  The  Nagasaki  Episcopal  Church— 
The  Nagasaki  Union  Church  (Services  at  the  Seaman's  Home 
Chapel,  26  Oura,  Nagasaki). 

The  Union  Church: 

Chairman:  Rev.  F.  N.  Scott,  D.D. 
Sec'y-Treas.:  Miss  M.  Simons. 
The  Episcopal  Church:. 

Hon.  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  C.  Hutchinson. 
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r>.      NACiOV.V 

A  union  service  of  worship  is  held  every  Sunday  at  3:45  p.m. 
in  the  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  (Yohane  Kyokai).  Higashi- 
kataha  Machi.  Higashi-ku,  Nagoya;  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  L.  Rob 
erts,  7  of  7  Shiotsuke  Dori,  Showa  Ku.  Nagoya. 

(J.      KYOTO 

ST.     MAKY'S     EPISCOPAL     (  III  KCH,     Maruta   Machi.   Hiromichi, 
Kudo. 
Acting  Pastors:  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Chapman  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Shively. 

7.      OSAKA 

A  union  service  of  worship  is  held  in  the  Lambuth  Training 
Institute  Chapel  opposite  the  Daiki  terminal  in  Tennoji- 
ku  (IshigatsuJi-Cho). 

Pastor  Chairman:  Rev.  D.  P.  Martin,  48  Kitabatake  Nishi  1  Cho. 
Sumiyoshi  Ku,  Osaka. 

8.     SENDAI 

A    service    of    worship    is    held    in    the    Rahauser    Memorial 
Chapel  of  Tohoku  Gakuin. 
Chairman: 


No.     4 
GERMAN  SPEAKING  CONGREGATIONS 


DEUTSCHE       EVANGELISCIIE       KIRCHENGEMEINDE,       TOKYO- 
YOKOHAMA. 

Kirche:     Kojimachiku,   Nakarokubancho   28,   Ecke   Togozaka. 
IM'arrer:     Gunther   Stobbies,  Omori-ku,    Tokyo. 

Vorsitzemler:      Kurt    Meissner,    %    Leybold    Shokwan,    Tokyo 
Tatemono  Bldg.,  Nihonbashiku. 

Kassomvart :     Carl   Gastmeier,   1060  Higashi  1  Chomc,  Magomc, 
Omori-ku,  Tokyo. 


2. 

DEfTSCHE    EVANGELISCHE    KIKCHENGEMEINDE,    KOBE. 

Kirche:  Unierte  Kirche  Kobe  (Union  church)  34  Ikuta  Cho  4 
Chome  (Haltestelle:  Kanocho  Nichome). 

IM'arrcr:  P.  E.  Hessel,  Matsuyama  Shi,  Nakaichimancho  103, 
beauftragt  von  der  Leitung  der  Bekennenden  Kir 
che  (VKL),  Berlin. 

Vorsitzencler:    B.  Schrobitz.   Osaka,   Osaka  Bldg.801.  Tel.  Osaka 
Tosabori  960. 

Kassemvart:     H.  Heinze,  c/o  Winckler  &  Co.,  P.O.B.  75,  Kobe. 

Beide  Gemeinden  sind  der  Deutchen  Evangelischen  Kirche, 
Kirchliches  Aussenamt  Berlin,  angeschlossen.  Sie  stehen  alien 
Deutschsprechenden  also  auch  Nicht-Reichsdeutschen  offen. 
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No.      5 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  AND 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN    MISSION     TO    LEPERS 

Rev.    Albert    Oltmans.    D.D..    5    Meiji    Gakuin.    Shirokanc, 
Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 

(  HKISTIAN     ARTISTS     ASSOCIATION      (Kirisuto-kyo     Bi- 

jutsuka  Kyokwai) 
Rc\.  S.  Murao,  YMCA.  7  Mitoshiro-cho,  Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo. 

(HKISTIAN    (III  RCH   MISH    FEDERATION  ( Kirisuto-kyo 

Kyokwai  Ongaku  Remmei ) 
Mr.  Eisaburo  Kioka,  193  Nichome,  Ogibubo,  Suginami  Ku, 

Tokyo. 

(HKISTIAN     ENDEAVOR    I'NION    (Nihon    Rengo    Kirisuto 

Kyorei  Kwai ) 
Mr.  Royal  H.  Fisher.  Assoc.  Treas.,  1  of  73  Kanoe  Dai,  Na- 

ka  Ku,   Yokohama. 

EASTERN    ASIA    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY    <TO-A   Dendo 

Kwai ) 

%  Nihon  Kirisuto  Fujimi  Cho  Kyokwai.  Fujimi  Cho,  Koji- 
machi  Ku,  Tokyo.  .... 

FELLOWSHIP    OK    (HKISTIAN    MISSIONARIES 

Miss   Myrtle   Z.    Pider.    Secretary.      Tokyo    Joshi    Daigaku, 
log!    Mamchi  3-Chome,   Suginami-Ku,  Tokyo. 

FELLOWSHIP   OF    RECONCILIATION    (Yuwa  Kwai) 
Mr.  Seiji  Hirakawa.  Secretary.  12  1-Chome,  Mita  Dai-machl. 
Shiba-Ku,  Tokyo. 

JAPAN     CHRISTIAN      EDI  CATION      ASSOCIATION      (Klri- 

suto-Kyo   Kyolku    Dome!   Kwai) 
Rev.  E.  T.   Horn,  D.D..  Secretary.     921    Nichome    Saglmiya, 

Nakano-Ku.  Tokyo. 

JAPAN   CHRISTIAN    NEWS   .UJENCY    (Nihon  Klrlsuto-Kyo 

Tsushln  Kyokwai) 
Rev.  S.  Murao.  Secretary,  YMCA.  7  Mitoshiro-rho,  Kanda- 

Ku,  Tokyo. 
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10.  JAPAN    HI  MANE  SOCIETY    (Nihon  Jindo  Kwai) 

Mrs.  Inazo  Nitobe,  75  Itchome,  Kobinata  Daimachi,  Koishi- 
kawa-Ku,  Tokyo. 

11.  JAPAN    KINDERGARTEN    INTON 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Upton,  Cor.  Sec'y.  934  Sakuragi  Cho. 
Omiya,  Saitama  Ken. 

Pi.     JAPAN    PIRITY   ASSOCIATION    (Junketsu  Domei) 

Mr.  Yahei  Matsumiya,  500  Itchome,  Shimo-Ochiai,  Yodo- 
bashi-Ku,  Tokyo. 

13.  NATIONAL    CHRISTIAN    (  Ol  NCIL     (Nihon    Kirisuto-Kyo 

Remmei ) 

Rev.  Akira  Ebisawa,  Gen.   Sec'y. 
Rev.  Wm.  Axling,  D.D.,  Hon.  Sec'y. 

6   Itchome,   Nishiki   Cho,   Kanda-Ku,   Tokyo. 

14.  NATIONAL    SINDAY    SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION    (Nihon   Ni- 

chiyo  Gakko  Kyokwai) 

Rev.  Michio  Kozaki,  6  Itchome.  Nishiki  Cho.  Kanda-Ku, 
Tokyo. 

15.  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  LE.UU  E  (Nihon  Kokumin  Kin- 

shu  Domei ) 

Mr.  Ryutaro  Hayashi,  Pres.,  6  Itchome,  Nishiki-Cho,  Kan 
da-Ku,  Tokpo. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Hennigar,  D.D.,  Sec'y.  23  Kami  Tomizaka  Cho, 
Koishikawa-Ku,  Tokyo. 

17.  NATIONAL    Y.  M.  C.  A.   (Nihon  Kirisuto-Kyo    Seinen  Kwai 

Domei) 

Mr.  Soichi  Saito,  Gen.  Sec'y.  2  Itchome,  Nishi-Kanda, 
Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo. 

18.  NATIONAL   Y.  W.  C.  A.    (Kirisuto-Kyo    Joshi    Seinen  Kwai 

Domei ) 

Miss  Kotoko  Yamamoto,  Gen.  Sec'y.  6  Itchome  Nishiki 
Cho,  Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo. 

If).      OVERSEAS     MISSIONARY     SOCIETY    (Kiristo-Kyo   Kaigai 

Dendo  Kyokwai) 

%  National  Christian  Council,  6  Itchome,  Nishiki  Cho, 
Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo. 

•>0.      REFORM  SOCIETY   (Kakusei  Kwai) 

Mr.  Hidekichi  Ito.  Sec'y.  41  Otsuka  Naka  Machi,  Koishi 
kawa-Ku,  Tokyo. 
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•I.      JAPAN      RKLICI01  S     F.IH  CATION      ASSOCIATION    ( Nihon 

Shukyo  Kyoiku  Dome!) 

Rev.  A.   Eblsuwa.    6   Itchome,  Nishiki   Cho,  Kanda-Ku,  To 
kyo. 

>•'.      SCHOOL   01     JAPANKSK    LAMJt  \{,\.   AND    (  I  LTl  RF,    (Ni- 

chi  Go  Bunka  Gakko) 
Rev.  Darley  Downs,  Director.    3  of  9  Shiba  Park,  Tokyo. 

»:».    SOITH  SKAS  .MISSIONARY  SOCIKTY  (NanyoDendoKwai) 

Rev.    Kyoshiro    Iwamura.    Sec'y.     450  6-Chome,    Araijukn. 
Omori-Ku.  Tokyo. 

11.      NATIONAL    I  NION    CHRISTIAN    \\OMKVS    SOCIKTY    (Ni 
hon  Kirisuto-Kyo  Rengo  Fujin  Kwai) 

Miss  Tomiko  Furuta.  Pres.     23  4-Chome,  Aoyama  Minami 
Cho.  Akasaka-Ku.  Tokyo. 

;.-,.      I  NION    HYMNAL   C  OMMITTKK    (Sambika    Iln) 

Rev.  Mitsuru  Tomita,    Harris  Kwan,  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Shi- 
buya-Ku.  Tokyo. 

Mi.      \VHITK   CROSS   SOCIKTY    ( Haku  Jyuji   Kwai 

1.  2-Chome.  Ogawa  Machi,  Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo. 

>.',.      \VO.MK VS   PKAC'K  ASSOCIATION    IN  JAPAN    (Fujin   Heiwa 

Kyokwai ) 
i  .1  ip.i  in--'-     Section,      \\.iiiM-n'-      International     League      for 

Teace  and    Freedom) 

Mrs.  Tsuneko  Gauntlett.  Pres.     52  Shinsaka  Machi,  Akasa 
ka-Ku.  Tokyo. 

!K.      \\OKI.D    ALLIANC  K    FOR    INTKRNATIONAL    FRIKNDSHII' 
TIIROI  Cill   THK   C'Hl  RC'HKS.  JAPAN    KXKC'ITIYK  COM 
MIT  T  UK    (Kirisuto-Kyo  Kokusai  Shinwa  Kyokwai) 
Rev.  Kikutaro  Matsuno,  Sec'y.,  26  Kasumi  Cho,  Azabu-Ku. 
Tokyo. 


No.   6 
CHRISTIAN   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 


H.  V.  E.  Stegeman 
M.   Takumi 


The    list  is    classified  as  fol 
lows: — 

I.  Universities 

II.  Colleges 

A.  For  Men 

B.  For   Women    (Sem- 
mon    Bu    of    Koto 
Jo    Gakko    includ 
ed) 

III.  Theological   Schools 

A.  For    Men     (Coedu 
cational         includ 
ed) 

B.  For  Women    (Bible 
Training       Schools 
included) 

IV.  Normal  Schools 

A.  For   Men    (See   also 
under   II  A) 

B.  For    Women 
(Teacher         Train 
ing     and     Kinder 
garten  Schools  in 
cluded) 

V.  Middle   Schools 

A.  For      Boys     (Chuto 
Gakko) 

B.  For      Girls       (Koto 
Jo   Gakko) 

VI.  Night    Schools 

VII.  Special   Schools 

VIII.  Primary  Schools 

IX.  Kindergartens 


Note: — The  initials,  given 
after  the  name  of  each  insti 
tution,  are  taken  from  the  list 
of  Mission  Boards  and  Churches 
in  this  volume  and  are  used  to 
indicate  the  Church  and  Mis 
sion,  to  which  the  Schoo.l  is 
related,  either  officially  or  in 
formally. 

I.      UNIVERSITIES 

Doshisha   University. 

ABCFM,    KK. 

612   Shinkitakoji   Cho,  Kami- 

kyo  Ku.  Kyoto. 
Tel.     Kami  430  to  434. 
Mr.     Tsugu    Kamiya,     Acting 

President. 

Faculty  of  Law  and  Econo 
mics,  Mr.  Masakatsu  Ka- 

wara,   Dean. 
Faculty      of      Theology      and 

Literature,        Rev.      Setsuji 

Otsuka,   Dean. 
Preparatory   College, 

Mr.   Masumi  Hino,  Dean. 

Kwansei    Gakuin    University. 

MES,   M,   UCC. 

Nishinomiya  Shigai,  Hyogo 
Ken. 

Tel.     Nishinomiya  620. 

Rev.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  D.D., 
President. 

Faculty  of  Literature  and 
Law,  Rev.  H.  F.  Woods- 
worth,  Dean. 

Faculty     of    Commerce     and 
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Economics,     Mr.     K.     Kan- 
zaki.    Dean. 

Junior  College,  Mr.  S.  Kiku- 
chi.  Dean. 

Kikkyo       DalRiiku      (St.     Paul's 
University ) . 
PE.   S. 
1273     3     Chome,     Ikebukuro, 

Toshima   Ku,   Tokyo. 
Tel.    Ctsuka    (86)    0404.    1223. 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  S.  Reifsnider,  D.D., 

President. 
Rikkyo  Daigaku, 
Mr.   Kichinao   Sudo,    M.D., 

Director. 
College   of  Arts.  Mr.   Hideo 

Kobayashi,    Dean. 
College     of     Economics,     Mr. 

Tadao  Tanabe,  Acting 

Dean. 
Preparatory   Department, 

Mr.   Takeshi   Sone,   D.Sc., 

Dean. 

Tokyo     Joshl     Halguku     (Wom 
an's   Christian   College). 
ABP.    MEFB.    PN,    RCA.    UCC. 

UCMS. 
3  Chome,  logl,  Suginami  Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.  Ogikubo  2049 
Miss    Tetsu     Yasui,    Litt.    D., 

President. 

Department  of  English  Liter 
ature.  Mr.  Rlnshiro  Ishi- 
kawa.  Dean. 

Department  of  Japanese  Lit 
erature.  Mr.  Kenjl  Shuzul, 
Dean 

Department     of     Philosophy, 
Mr.    Saburo   Funada,   Dean. 
Junior      College.       Mr.      Goro 
Lshihata,  Dean. 


II.      COLLEGES 
A.      For   M«- n 

Aoyama    (iakuln.    Koto    Shogyo 
Gakubu.    Koto    Bungaku    bu. 
MEFB.   M. 
Midorlgaoka.       Shlbuya      Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.   Aoyama    (36)   2008-10. 
Rev.  Y.  Abe,  D.D.,  President. 


Commercial     Department, 
Mr.  G.  Kosaka,  Dean. 

Literary  Department,  Mr.  S. 
Murakami.  Dean. 

Doshlsha     Koto     Shogyo   Gakko 

(Doshlsha    College    of    Com 
merce). 
ABCFM,    KK. 

Iwakura   Mura,   Kyoto  Fu. 
Tel.  Kami   1327. 
Mr.  KcnJl  Washio,  Principal. 

Doshisha   Semmon   (Jakko    (Do- 

shisha  College  for  Vocational 
Training). 

ABCFM.   KK. 

Tel.  Kami  430-434. 

Mr.  Monkichi  Namba,  Prin 
cipal. 

Department         of         English 
Teaching.  Mr.  Takaokl 
Katsuta,    Dean. 

Department  of  Law  and  Eco 
nomics,    Mr.    Monkichi 
Namba,    Dean. 

Kanto  (iakuin. 

ABF. 

Miharudal,  Naka  Ku,  Yoko 
hama. 

Tel.  Chojamachi  (3)  1253, 
0201. 

Mr.  Tasuku  Sakata,  Prc-sident. 

Rev.    Yugoro   Chiba.  D.D. 
President   Emeritus. 

Koto  Shogyo  Gakubu  (Com 
mercial  Course),  Mr.  G- 
Shirayama,  Dean.. 

l\u  iii-ri    (iakuin    Koto    Shogyo 

<;akko,        (Kwansei       Gakuin 

Higher  Commercial  School ) . 

M.    MES.   UCC. 

Nishinomiya     Shigai.      Hyogo 

Ken. 

Tel.   Nishinomiya   620. 
Mr.   K.   Kanzakl.  Principal. 

Kwansei    (iakuln,  Semmon   Bu. 
M.    MES.  UCC. 
Nishinomiya     Shigai.      Hyogo 

Ken. 

Tel.  Nishinomiya   620. 
Rev.  C.  J.   L.  Bates,   D.D., 
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President. 

Literary      Department,      Rev. 

H.  F.  Woodsworth,  Dean. 
Meiji  Gakuin 

NK,    RCA,    PN. 

Shirokane,   Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.   Takanawa    (44)    3666-8 

Rev.  W.  G.  Hoekje,  D.D., 
Acting    President. 

Koto  Shogyo  Bu(  Commercial 
Course),    Mr.    C.    Ishibashi, 
Dean. 

Koto  Gakubu    (English  Lite 
rature   &  Social  Training), 
Mr.  Nakayama,  Dean. 

Seinan   Gakuin,   Koto    Gakubu. 
SBC. 

Nishi  Jin  Machi,  Fukuoka. 
Tel.   3170. 

Mr.   Y.  Mizumachi,   President. 
Literary    Department, 

Mr.  K.   Sugimoto,  Dean. 
Commercial    Department, 

Mr.  T.  Omura,  Dean. 


Tolioku  Gakuin,  Koto  Gakubu,    | 
(History,  English   -and 

Commercial   Course). 
ERG,    NK. 

1  Rokken  Cho,  Sendai. 
Tel.  363. 

Mr.  Teizaburo  Demura,  Ph.D., 
President. 


B.     For   Women 

Semmon  Bu  of  Koto  Jo 
Gakko  included) 

Aoyama  Gakuin,  Joshi  Semmon 
Bu,    ( Household  Economics ) . 

MEFB,    M. 

22  Midorigaoka,  Shibuya  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

Tel.   Aoyama   (36)   2011. 

Miss  A.  B.  Sprowles,  Dean. 
Baika  Joshi    Semmon   Gakko. 

ABCFM,    KK. 

Todoroki  Cho,  Toyonaka. 

Tel.   Okamachi  206. 

Rev.   Kikujiro  Iba,  Principal. 

Dosnisha   Joshi    Semmon    Gak 
ko,    (Doshisha  Woman's  Col 


lege). 

ABCFM,    KK. 
Imadegawa  Dori,  Tera  Machi, 

Kamikyo  Ku,  Kyoto. 
Tel.   Kami  434. 
Mr.  Tetsu  Katagiri,  Principal. 

Ferris  Waei  Jo  Gakko  (Ferris 
Seminary),  Koto  Bu  (Eng 
lish  Literature  and  House 
hold  Economics). 

RCA. 

178  Yamate  Cho,  Nalia  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

Tel.   Honkyoku  (2)  1870. 

Rev.  H.  V.  E.  Stegeman,  D.D., 
Principal. 

Miss  Sada  Hayashi,  Vice- 
Principal. 

Heian  Jo  Gakuin  (St.  Agnes' 
School),  Scnko  Bu.  (Eng 
lish  Literature  and  House 
hold  Economics). 

S. 

Shimotachiuri,  Karasumaru, 
Kamikyo  Ku,  Kyoto. 

Tel.   Nishijin   330. 

Rev.  Kishiro  Hayakawa,  D.D., 
Principal. 

Hiroshima  Jo  Gakuin,  Semmon 
Gakko,  (English  Literature, 
Household  Economics  and 
Home  making  Courses). 

M   ,MES. 

46  Kaminagaregawa,  Hiro 
shima. 

Tel.    506,  3860. 

Rev.   Zensuke   Hinohara, 
President. 

Miss  Katherine  Johnson, 
Dean. 

Hokusei    Jo    Gakko,  Senko  Ka, 

(English      and      Household 

Economics). 
PN,   NK. 
Minami  5-Jo,  Nishi  17-chome, 

Sapporo. 
Dr.    Yoshinao   Niijima, 

Principal. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Monk, 

Counsellor, 
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KcisiMi    Jo    (iaktipn.   Koto  Bvi. 

NK. 

Funabashi,   Chltosc  Mura, 
Kita   Tamagun.  Tokyo   Pu. 

Tel.  Matsuzawa  2073 

Miss  Michiko  Kawai,  Prin 
cipal 

Kinjo     Joshl     Semnion     (Jakko 

(English  Literature,  Jap 
anese  Literature  and 
Household  Economics). 

NK.   PS. 

4  Chome.  Shirakabe  Cho, 
Higashi  Ku,  Nagoya. 

Tel.  Higashi  5620. 

Mr.  Yoichi  Ichimura,  Prin 
cipal. 

Kobe   Jogakuln    (Kobe   College) 
ABCFM. 
Nishinomlya     Shigai,     Hyogo 

Ken. 

Tel.    Nishinomiya    2264,    2265. 
Miss  Charlotte  De  Forest, 

L.H.D..   President. 
Rev.   Hiroshi   Hatanaka,   B.A., 

B.D..   Vice-President. 
Daigaku   Bu,    (English    Liter 
ature), 

Rev.  H.  Hatanaka,  Dean. 
Koto     Bu,    (English    .Course) 

Miss  C.B.  De  Forest,  L.H.D., 

Dean. 
Musical  Department,   Miss  C. 

B.  De  Forest,  L.H.D.,  Dean. 

Kwassul   Joshl   Semmon  flakko. 

MEFB.   M. 

13    Higashi    Yamate,  Nagasaki. 
Tel.   1416. 

Miss  Anna  Laura  White, 
Principal. 

Mlvagl    Jo    Ciakko,    Senko    Bu. 

(Music,    Home     Economics, 

English   and  Bible). 
NK.   ERC. 
168     Higashi     Sanban     Cho, 

Sendal. 
Tel.  912. 
Rev.   Carl  D.   Kriete.  D.D.. 

Principal.    (Tel.  4395) 
Musical   Department,  Miss  K. 

I.  Hansen,  Mus.  Doc., 


Dean. 
English   Department,   Miss   L. 

A.  Lindsey.  M.  A.,  Dean. 
Home       Economics       Depart 
ment,  Miss  M.  E.  Hoffman. 
B.  S.,  Dean. 

Shokel     Jo     (Jakko     (Domestic 
Science,  Sewing  and  Cook 
ing,     English,     Commer 
cial,   Kindergartners' 
Training). 
ABF. 

2  Nakajima  Cho,  Sendai. 
Tel.  1192. 

Mr.  Shigehito  Takahashl, 

Principal. 
Mr.   Iwao   Kawamura,   Dean. 

Soshln   Jo   (Jakko,   Semmon  Ka 
(Household  Economics  and 
English    Literature). 

ABF. 

8  Nakamaru,  Kanagaw^  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

Tel.   Kanagawa    (4)    2176. 

Mr.  Tasuku  Sakata,  Princi 
pal. 

Tokyo     Joshl     Daigaku     (Wom- 
'an's      Christian       College), 

Senko  Bu  (English,  Jap 
anese  Literature,  Mathe 
matics). 

ABF.  MEFB,  PN,  RCA,  UCC. 
UCMS. 

3  Chome,  logi,  Suginami-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Tel.   Ogikubo  2049. 

Miss  Tetsu  Yasul.   Lltt.D.. 

President. 
English    Course,    Mr.    Rinshi- 

ro  Ishlkawa,  Dean. 
Japanese    Literature    Course, 

Baron    Kunisada    Imazono, 

Dean. 
Mathematical       Course.      Dr. 

Motoji    Kunieda,    Dean. 

III.      THKOLOCJIfAL 
SCHOOLS 

A.     For    Men    (Coeducational 

Included) 

Aoyania    CJakuIn,     Shin    Gaku- 
'  bu. 
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M,   MEFB,   UCC,  ABF. 
Midorigaoka,    Shibuya    Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.  Aoyama   (36)   2008. 
Rev.   Y.  Abe,   D.D.,   President. 
Rev.  Isamu  Omura,  Dean. 

Chuo  Shin  Gakko. 

PN,   PS. 

3,    1   Chome,   Kumochi   Cho, 
Fukiai  Ku,    Kobe. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Fulton,  D.D.,  Prin 
cipal. 

Ikonia  Seisho  Gakuin. 

JAM. 

Tawaraguchi,    Ikoma   cho, 

Ikoma  Gun,   Nara  Ken. 
Rev.  Leonard  W.  Coote, 

Principal. 

Kyoto   Nazarene    Seisho  Gakko. 
CN,    N. 
7    Chome,    Honmachi,    Higa- 

shiyama    Ku,   Kyoto. 
Tel.   Gion  3907. 
Rev.  Hiroshi  Kitagawa, 

Principal. 

Kyuseigun   Shikan   Gakko 

(Salvation   Army   Officer's 

Traing  School.) 
SA. 
31   2  Chome,  Jingu  Dori, 

Shibuya  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tel.    Aoyama    (36)4163. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Shizu  Sashida. 

Principal. 

Kwansoi  Gakuin   Daigaku,  Shin 
Gakubu,     (Theological    De 
partment). 
MES,    M,   UCC. 
Nishinomiya   Shigai,  Hyogo 

Ken. 
Rev.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  D.D., 

President. 
Rev.   K.  Matsushita,  Dean. 

Nippon     Jiyu     Methodist     Shin 
Gakko. 

FMA,    J. 

81,      1      Chome,      Maruyama 

Dori,   Sumiyoshi  Ku.   Osaka 
Rev.  Tetsuji   Tsuchiyama, 

D.D.,  Principal, 


Nippon  Rtiteru  Shingaku 

Seiiiinon  Gakko  (Japan  Lu 
theran     Theological     Semi 
nary). 
ULC. 
921    Saginomiya,      2    Chome, 

Nakano   Ku,  Tokyo. 
Rev.     Edward   T.    Horn,    D.D., 
President. 

Nippon   Saniku   Gakuin. 

SDA. 

Showa   Machi,   Kimitsu   Gun, 

Chiba  Ken. 
Mr.  Andrew  N.  Nelson, 

Principal. 

Nippon   Shin    Gakko. 

NK. 

16,     1     Chome,     Fujimi     Cho, 

Kojimachi   Ku,   Tokyo. 
Tel.    Kudan    (33)    2533. 
Rev.  Shiro  Murata,  Principal. 

Seikokai   Shin  Gakuin. 

S 

1612  3  Chome,  Ikebukuro, 

Toshima   Ku,   Tokyo. 
Tel.   Otsuka    (86)1200. 
Rev.  Kichinosuke  Ochiai,  D.D., 

Principal. 

Seinan  Gakuin,  Shin  Gakubu. 
SBC. 

4   Chigyo  Nishi  Machi, 

Fukuoka. 
Rev.    Kamori    Shimose.   Dean. 

Seisho     .Gakuin       (The      Bible 

School). 
KY,  OMS. 

391   Kashiwagi   3  Chome, 
Yodobashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tel.  Yotsuya  (35)   4432. 
Bishop   Juji  Nakada, 
Principal. 

Shinkyo   Shin   Gakuin, 

(Theological   Course  for 

Graduates    Specializing 

in  German  Theology). 

FF.  0AM. 

10  Higashi     Machi,    Shogoin, 
Kyoto. 

Tel.   Kami   5754. 

Rev.   T.   Ono,   Principal. 
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Tuihoku   Shin  (iakko   (Taihoku 

Theological   College). 
PCC. 

Tamsul,   Formosa. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Wilkie,  Principal. 

Tainan     Shin     (iakko     (Tainan 
Theological   College). 

EPM. 

Tainan,   Formosa. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Montgomery, 
Principal. 

It.   For   \Vomen    (Bible   Train 
ing    Schools    Included). 

Knin-   .loshi   Shin   (iakko    (Kobe 
Woman's   Evangelistic 

School). 
ABCFM,    KK. 

Okadayama,    Nishinomiya. 
Tel.   Nishinomiya   2624. 
Miss     Edith     Husted,     Acting 
Principal. 

Kyorltsu  .loslil   Shin  (Jakko. 
NK,   WU. 
209  Yamate  Cho.  Naka  Ku, 

Yokohama. 

Tel.   Honkyoku    (2)3003. 
Mr.   Kwanji    Mori,    Principal. 

I.amlHith   Jo   Cakuin,  Shin  Ga- 
kubu,    (Lambuth    Training 
School  for  Christian  Work 
ers). 

MES.   M. 

Ishigatsuji  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku, 
Osaka. 

Tel.   Minami    1475. 

Miss   Hamako  Hirose, 
President. 

Biblical   Department,   Miss 
Mabel    Whitehead,    Dean. 

Nilnui    San    Ikn    Jo   (iakuin, 

(Japanese     Girls'    Training 

School ) . 
SDA. 
171    1    Chome.    Amanuma, 

Suglnaml    Ku.   Tokyo. 
Tol.  Ogikubo  2051. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Okahira.  Principal. 


Seshi  Jo  (iakuin    (Training 

School  for  Women  Workers 

of  the  Church). 
S,  CMS. 
Sarushinden.    Ashiya,     Hyogo 

Ken. 

Miss  E.   A.   Lane,  Principal. 
Miss  Mitsuo  Nakamura, 

Vice-Principal. 

Tokyo    Seikei    Jo   Gakuin. 
EC. 

84  SasugayaCho,  Koishikawa 

Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.   Koishikawa  (85)    3546. 
Rev.  Gosaku  Okada,  Principal. 

Woman's   Bible   School, 

(Joshi  Seisho  Gakko). 
EPM. 

Tamsui,  Formosa. 
Miss  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Principal. 

Women's   School. 
PCC. 

Tamsui,    Formosa. 
Tel.  Tamsui    107. 
Miss  Alma  Burdick,  Principal. 
IV.      NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

A.     For  Men 
(See  Also  Under  II  A) 

Aoyama    (iakuin,   Bun   Gakubu. 

MEFB,    M. 

22  Midorigaoka,  Shibuya  Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.    Aoyama    (36)2008. 
Mr.   Seiichi  Murakami,  Dean. 

Doshisha  Semmon  (iakko,  Elgo 
Shihan  Bu,  (School  Tor 
Vocational  Training). 

ABCFM,    KK. 

Shinkitakoji,  Kamikyo  Ku, 
Kyoto. 

Tel.   Kami  430-4. 

Mr.  Takaokl   Katsuta,   Dean. 

II.     For  Women 

(Teacher  Training  and 
Kindergarten  Schools  Included) 

Aoba  Jo  (iakuin    (Kindergarten 

Training  School). 
PE. 

69  Moto  Yanagi  Machi,  Sendal. 
Miss  Helen  Boyle,  Principal. 
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Miss  Bernice  Jansen, 

Kindergarten   Supervision. 

Lambuth  Jo  Gakuin   (Lambuth 
Training  School  for  Chris 
tian   Workers). 
M,  MES. 
Ishigatsuji  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku, 

Osaka. 

Tel.    Minami    1475. 
Miss   Hamako  Hirose, 

President. 

Kindergarten  Teacher  Train 
ing  Department,  Miss  Mar 
garet  M.  Cook,   Dean. 

Ryu  jo  Hobo  Yosei.jo    (Ryu  jo 
Kindergarten    Teachers' 

Training   School). 
S,   MSCC. 

5  1   Chome,    Shirakabe    Cho, 
Higashi  Ku,  Nagoya. 

Tel.   Higashi   3090. 
Miss  Nora  F.  J.  Bowman,  B.A., 
Principal. 

Sakurai   Joshi   Eigaku  Jiku, 

(Normal  Course,  Honka). 
NK. 
Kami   Itabashi,  Itabashi   Ku, 

Tokyo. 
Miss  Fuki  Kuratsuji, 

Principal. 

Shoei  Hoiku  Senko  Gakko 

(Glory  Kindergarten  Train 
ing  School). 
KK,    ABCFM. 

6  Chome,    Nakayamate    Dorl, 
Kobe. 

Mrs.   Catherine  Akana, 
Principal. 

Tokyo  Hobo  Honshu  Sho 

(Tokyo  Kindergarten  Train 
ing  School). 
ABF. 
101    Kara  Machi,   Koishikawa 

Ku,   Tokyo. 
Miss  Kiku'lshihara,  Principal. 

Toyo  Ehva  Jo  Gakko,  Yochien 
Shihanka  (Toyo  Eiwa  Jo 
Gakko,  Kindergarten  Train 
ing  Department). 

UCC,  M. 

8  Toriizaka,  Azabu-ku,  Tokyo. 


Tel.   Akasaka    (48)1773. 

Mr.   Naoichi   Ono,  Principal. 

Miss  E.   Jost,  Dean. 


V.     MIDDLE     SCHOOLS 

A.     For  Boys   (Chuto  Gakko) 

;    Aoyama   Gakuin,   Chu  Gakubu. 
M,  MEFB. 
Midorigaoka,      Shibuya      Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel..  Aoyama  (36)  2008 
Rev.  Y.  Abe,  President. 
Rev.  T.  Miyakoda,  Dean. 

Chinzei  Gakuin, 

M,  MEFB. 

152  Takenokubo  Machi, 

Nagasaki. 
Tel.  3261. 

Rev.  Torao  Saijo,    Principal. 
Mr.  Y.  Manabe,  Dean. 

Doshisha  Chu  Gaku. 

ABCFM,  KK. 

Imadegawa  Noboru,  Karasu- 
maru  Dori,  Kamikyo  Ku, 
Kyoto. 

Tel.  Kami  430. 

Mr.  Nisaku  Nomura,  Prin 
cipal. 

Kwanto  Gakuin,  Chu  Gakubu. 
ABF. 

Miharudai,   Naka   Ku,    Yoko 
hama. 
Tel.    Chojamachi    (3)    1253, 

0201. 
Mr.  T.  Sakata,  Dean. 

Kwansei  Gakuin,  Chu  Gakubu. 
M,   MES,   UCC. 
Nishinomiya     Shigai,     Hyogo 

Ken. 

Tel.  Nishinomiya  620. 
Mr.  Y.  Manabe,  Deon. 

Kyushu  Gakuin. 

ULC. 

Oye  machi,  Kumamoto. 

Tel.   779. 

Rev.   Hajime   Inadomi, 

Principal. 
Rev.     L.    S.    C.    Miller,     D.D., 

Dean. 
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MHji   (iakuln.  Chu  Gakubu. 
NK.    PN.   RCA. 

Shirokane,  Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tel.  Takanawa  (44)    3666-8. 
Rev.  Senji  Tsuru,  Dean. 

Momoyama  Chu   Gakko. 

S. 

5  Showa  Cho.  Naka  3  Chome, 

Sumiyoshi   Ku.   Osaka. 
Tel.  Tennoji  5910. 
Mr.  Hiizu  Koizumi.  Principal. 

Chu  Gakko. 


MP. 

17   Chokyujl  machi,   Nagoya. 

Tel.    Higashi    87. 

Rev.    Paul    W.    Warner,    Pre 

sident. 
Mr.  Katsumi    Kimura.    Prin 

cipal. 

Kikkyn   Chu   dakko    (St.   Paul's 

Middle  School). 
PE.  S. 
Ikobukuro,  Toshima   Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.   Otsuka    (86)   0405. 
Mr.  Hidesaburo  Hoashi,  Prin 

cipal. 

Sei  (.  ikiiiii  Chu  Gakko. 
UCMS. 
275    Nakazato    Cho,    Taklno- 

gawa  Ku.  Tokyo. 
Tel.  Koishikawa    (85)    0522. 
Rev.  Yokichi   Hirai,  Principal. 

SHnan  Gakuin,  Chu  Gakubu. 
SBC. 

Nishi  Jin  machi,  Fukuoka. 
Tel.  3170. 
Mr.  Kenji  Sasaki,  Dep.n. 

I.  mi  MI   C'hnrokyo   Clm  Gaku. 
(Tainan     Presbyterian     Mid 

dle  School). 
EPM. 

425   Goko,    Tainan,    Formosa. 
Tel.   933. 
Mr.   Chotaro  Kato,   Principal. 


i  Chu  (Jaku    (Tamsul 
Middle  School). 
PCC. 
Tamsuigal,  Tam«ui  Gun, 


Taihoku  Shu.  Formosa. 

Tel.  594. 

Rev.  Hugh   Mac  Millan.  Prin 
cipal. 

Tohoku    Gakuin,   Chu  Gakubu. 
ERC,   NK. 
40  Higashi   Niban   Cho.   Sen- 

dai. 

Tel.  634. 
Mr.  Tadashi  Igarashi,  Dean. 

To-o  Gljiku. 

M.    MEFB. 

2   Shimo-Shirokane  Cho, 
Hirosaki. 

Tel.    702,   714. 

Dr.   Junzo   Sasamori,     Princi 
pal. 

B.     For   Girls 

(Koto  Jo  Gakko) 

Aoyama    (iakuin,  Koto  Jo 

Gakubu. 
MEFB.  M. 
22  Midorigaoka,  Shibuya  Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.  Aoyama  (36)  2011. 
Miss  A.  B.  Sprowles,  Dean. 

Haiku    Josh  I     Seminon    Gakko, 

Koto  Jo  Gaku  Bu. 
KK.    ABCFM. 

Todoroki   Cho.    Toyonaka. 
Tel.  Okamachi  206. 
Rev.   Kikujiro  Iba,  President 

Doshislia    Koto   Jo    Gakuhu. 

( Doshisha    Girls'  Academy ) . 
ABCFM,    KK. 
Imadegawa  Dorl.  Tera  Machi. 

Kami    Kyo-Ku,    Kyoto. 
Tel.   Kami   434. 
Mr.  Tetsu  Katagiri,  Principal- 

Ferris  Wael  Jo  Gakko,  Chuto 
Bu,  (Ferris  Seminary). 

RCA. 

178  Yamatc  Cho,  Naka  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

Tel.   Honkyoku,   (2)    1870. 

Rev.  H.  V.  E.  Stegeman,  D.D., 
Principal. 

Miss     Sada     Hayashl,     Vice- 
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Principal. 

Fukuoka  Jo  Gakko. 

M,   MEFB. 
Yakuin,  Fukuoka. 
Tel.  2222. 

Miss  Yoshi  Tokunaga,  Prin 
cipal. 

Furendo  Jo  Gakko  (Friends 
Girls  School). 

AFP. 

30  Koun  Cho,  Mita,  Shiba 
Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.   Mita    (45)    3390. 

Mrs.  Toki  Tomiyama,  Prin 
cipal. 

Hinomoto  Jo  Gakko. 

ABFMS. 

50   Shimotera   Machi,  Himeji. 
Tel.  Himeji  875. 
Mr.    Saburo    Namioka,    Prin 
cipal. 

Heian     Koto     Jo     Gakko      (St. 

Agnes'  School). 
S. 
Shimotachiuri.     Karasumaru, 

Kami   Kyo   Ku,   Kyoto. 
Tel.   Nishijin   330. 
Rev.  Kishiro  Hayakawa,  D.D 

Principal. 

Ilirosaki   Jo   Gakko. 

M,    MEFB. 

Sakamoto  Machi,  Hirosaki. 

Tel.  842. 

Mr.    S.    Muranaka,    Principal. 

Hiroshima  Jo  Gakuin,  Koto  Jo 
Gakubu. 

M,  MES. 

46  Kaminagaregawa,  Hiro 
shima. 

Tel.    Hiroshima    506,    3860. 

Rev.  Zensuke  Hinohara,  Prin 
cipal. 

Mr.  Shigeta  Wakiyama,  Dean. 

Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko. 
NK,    PN. 
11       Kami       Kakinokibatake, 

Kanazawa. 
Mr.       Shoshichi       Nakazawa, 

Principal. 


Hokiisel  Jo  Gakko. 

PN,   NK. 

Minami  5  Jo,  Nishi  17  Cho- 
me,  Sapporo. 

Dr.  Yoshinao  Niijima,  Prin 
cipal. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Monk, 
Counsellor. 

lai  Jo  Gakko. 

M.   MEFB. 

64    Suginami    Cho,   Hakodate. 

Tel.   1118. 

Mr.  N.  Obata,  Principal. 

Joshi  Gakuin. 

NK,    PN. 

33    Kami    Niban    Cho,    Koji- 

machi   Ku,   Tokyo. 
Tel.    Kudan    (33)    1175. 
Miss   Tami   Mitani,   Principal, 
(Tel.  Kudan   (33)    1393). 

Joslii    Sci   Gukuin. 

UCMS. 

354    Nakazato    Cho,    Takino- 

gawa  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tel.   Koishikawa    (85)    0523. 
Rev.  Yokichi   Hirai,   Principal. 

Keisen  Jo  Gakuen. 

NK. 

Funabashi,  Chitose  Mura, 
Kita  Tama  Gun,  Tokyo  Fu. 

Tel.  Matsuzawa  73. 

Miss  Michiko  Kawai,  Princi 
pal. 

Kin  jo     Josh  I     Semmon     Gakko, 

Fuzoku  Koto   Jo   Gakubu. 

NK.  PS. 

2,  4  Chome,  Shirakabe  Cho, 
Higashi  Ku,  Nagoya. 

Tel.  Higashi  5620. 

Mr.  Yoichi  Ichimura,  Prin 
cipal. 

Kobe    Jo     Gakuin.    (Kobe   Col 
lege),   Koto   Jo   Gakubu. 

:ABCFM. 

Nishinomiya      Shigai,     Hyogo 

Ken. 

Tel.  Nishinomiya   2265. 
Mr.   Ichizo   Kawasaki,   Dean. 
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Koran  Jo  (iakko. 

S. 

360  Sanko  Cho.  Shirokane, 
Shlba  Ku.  Tokyo. 

Tel.   Takanawa    (44)    4943. 

Mr.  Jinkichi  Inoue,  D.E., 
Principal. 

Miss  L.  K.  Tanner.  Vice- 
Principal. 

Kwasxui   Jo   (iakko. 

M.    MEFB. 

13   Higashi  Yamate,  Nagasaki. 
Tel.    1416. 

Miss  Anna  Laura  White, 
Principal. 

Kyoai  Jo  (iakko. 
KK. 

131    Iwagami    Cho,   Maebashi. 

Tel.   430. 

Rev.   Saishi    Shin.    Principal. 

Kyorltsu  Jo  (;;ikko,  (Doremus 
School  for  Girls). 

WU. 

212  Yamate  Cho.  Naka  Ku. 
Yokohama. 

Tel.   Honkyoku    (2)    3003. 

Mr.  Kumetaro  Sasao.  Princi 
pal. 

Miss    Clara  D.  Loomis.    Prin 
cipal    Emeritus. 
Kyushu  Jo  (iakuin. 

ULC. 

Murozono.  Kumamoto  Shi- 
gai. 

Tel.  Kumamoto  2187. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Akard,  Prin 
cipal. 

Matsuyaina  Sliinononie  Koto 
Jo  C  iakko,  (Matsuyama 
Girls'  Hi£h  School). 

KK.    ABCFM. 

65.  3  Chomc,  Okaiclo.  Matsu 
yama. 

Tel.  677. 

Miss  Olive  S.  Hoyt,  Principal. 

Mhas,'!    Jo  (iakko.   Koto   Jo 

Gakubu. 
ERC.   NK. 
168     Higashl     Sanban      Cho, 

Sendai. 
Tel.  912. 


Rev.     Carl    D.    Kriete,     D.D., 

Principal. 
Mr.   Kiyoshi   Ichimi,   Dean. 

Oml  Keitelshu  Jo  (iakko.  (Oml 
Brotherhood  Girls'  School  ). 

OBJ. 

Hachiman  Cho,  Gamoh  Gun, 
Shiga  Ken. 

Mr.  Etsuzo  Yoshida,  Principal. 

Mr.  K.  Hiyama.  Vice-Prncipal. 

()ye  Koto  Jo  (iakko. 

"KK. 

642      Kuhonji,       Oye     Machi, 

Kumamoto. 
Tel.   1614. 
Rev.    Yasoo    Takezaki,    Prin 

cipal. 

I'oolc    Koto    Jo    (iakko    (Bishop 

Memorial         Girls'         High 

School). 
S,  CMS. 
5     Chome,     Katsuyama    Dorl, 

Higashinari   Ku,   Osaka. 
Tel.   Tennoji    (77)    290. 
Mr.    Tokuro    Toyofuji,    Prin 

cipal. 
Miss    Katherine    Tristram, 

Principal  Emeritus. 

Kikkyo     Koto     Jo     (iakko     (St. 

Margaret's   School). 
PE,    S. 
122.     3     Chome.     Kugayama, 

Suginami  Ku.  Tokyo. 
Tel.  Ogikubo  2118. 
Rev.  H.  Kobayashi,   D.D., 

Principal. 


Jo  (iakuln. 
SBC 

Ito7,u,  Kokura. 
Tel.  964. 

Mr.   Matsuta   Hara,   Principal. 
Miss    C.    E.    Lancaster.    Vice- 
Principal. 

Solua  Jo  (iakko. 
PS. 

87   Takajo   Machi,  Kochl. 
Mrs.   Takuko    Matsuyama 
Principal. 
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Shimonoseki   Baiko   Jo    Gakuin 

(Sturges    Seminary). 
PN,    RCA. 

Maruyama  Cho,  Shimonoseki. 
Tel.  1196. 
Mr.  T.  Hirotsu,  Principal. 

Shizuoka  Eivva  Jo  Gakko. 
M,    UCC. 
118    Nishi    Kusabuka   Machi, 

Shizuoka. 
Tel.   1417. 

Miss  Isabel  Govenlock,  Prin 
cipal. 

Shorn   Koto  Jo   Gakko. 
SPG. 

3  Chome  Aotani,  Kobe. 
Tel.  Fukiai  3477. 
Mr.  I.  Asano,  Principal. 

Shokei  Jo  Gakko. 

ABP. 

2    Nakajima   Cho,   Sendal. 
Tel.   1192. 

Mr.  Shigehito  Takahashi, 
Principal. 

Soshin  Jo   Gakko 

ABF. 

8  Nakamaru,  Kanagawa  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

Tel.    Kanagawa    (4)    2176. 

Mr.  Tasuku  Sakata,  Princi 
pal. 

Tainan  Chorokyo  Jo  Gakko. 

(Tainan  Presbyterian  Girls' 

School). 
EPM. 

Goko,  Tainan,  Formosa. 
Tel.   Tainan   805. 
Mr.  Tetsuo  Bansho,  Principal. 

Tansui  Jo  Gakuin  (Tansul 
Girls'  School). 

PCC. 

Tansui,   Formosa. 

Miss  Dorothy  Douglas,  Prin 
cipal. 

Miss  Georgia  M.  Newbury, 
Acting  Principal. 


Toyo  Ehva  Jo   Gakko. 

UCC,  M. 

8    Higashi    Toriizaka,    Azabu 

Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.    Akasaka    (48)    1773. 
Mr.    Naoichi   Ono,   Principal. 

Wilmina  Jo  Gakko. 

PN. 

515  Niemon  Cho,  Tamatsu- 
kuri,  Higashi  Ku,  Osaka. 

Tel.  Higashi  3220. 

Rev.  Kinnosuke  Morita,  Prin 
cipal. 

Yamanaslii   Ehva  Jo   Gakko. 
M,   UCC. 

Atago  Machi,  Kofu. 
Tel.  Kofu,  2591. 
Miss     Katharine     M.     Green- 
bank,  Principal. 

Yokohama      Eiwa      Jo      Gakko, 

Koto  Jo  Gakubu. 
MP. 
124    Maita    Machi,    Naka  Ku, 

Yokohama. 

Tel.  Chojamachi    (3)    6031. 
Miss  Olive  I.  Hodges, 

Principal. 
Rev.   Kiyoshi   Otake,  Dean. 

VI.     MGIIT    SCHOOLS 

Fraser  Eigo  Gakko   (Fraser  In 
stitute). 
M,    MES. 

323  Zakoba  Machi,   Hiroshima. 
Rev.    Weyman    C.    Huckabee, 
Principal. 

Ftikagawa    Kaikan    Eigo   Gakko 
ABF. 
5    Nichome,    Shirakawa    Cho, 

Fukagawa    Ku,    Tokyo. 
Rev.  William    Axling,    D.   D., 

Principal. 

Fiikuin   Eigo   Gakko, 
ABF. 
Owatari,  Kamaishi-machi, 

Iwate   Ken. 
Tel.  Kamaishi   145. 
Mr.   Seimatsu    Hachimine, 

Principal. 
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I  ukuin    Kai    Eigo  (iakko    (The 

Gospel   English   School). 
M. 
1     Nishi     4     Chome,     Ginza, 

Kyobashi    Ku.   Tokyo. 
Tel.    Kyobashi     (56)    0112. 
Rev.   Seiji    Izaki.  Principal. 

GosHglJIku    Ya    Gakko    (Gosei- 

gijiku   Night   School). 
OBJ. 

Katata  Machi,  Shiga  Ken. 
Rev.   S.  Nishimura,  Principal. 

Hurhimun  Elgo  Gakko. 
OBJ. 
Ishin   Cho,   Hachiman,   Shiga 

Ken. 

Tel.  Omi-Hachiman  420. 
Mr.    William    Merrell    Vories, 

LL.  D..  Principal. 

llarajlku   Eigo  Gakko. 

ABF. 

79  3  Chome,  Onden,  Shibuya 

ku,  Tokyo. 
Mr.      J.     Fullerton     Gressltt, 

Principal. 

K  wan  to  Gakiiln  Elgo  Y:i  Gakko, 
(Kwanto     Gakuin     English 

School). 
ABF. 

Mlharudai,    Naka    Ku.    Yoko 
hama. 

Mr.    Tasuku    Sakata,    Princi 
pal. 

Konan  r.iink.i   Gakko. 
UB. 
Young       Men's       Department 

Higashiura.      Otsu,       Shiga 

Ken. 
Rev.         Toshio         Nakamura, 

Principal. 
Young  Women's  Department. 

Awazu,  Ishiyama,  Otsu. 
Rev.    J.    Edger    Knipp,    D.D., 

Dean 

Kyoto   Doitsugo    Ya   Gakko. 
0AM. 

(Deutsche     Abendschule. 

Kyoto ) 

Fukyu      Fukuin      Kyokwai, 
20     Yoshida     Naka     Adachl 


Machi.  Kyoto. 
Mr.  Y.  Wada,  Principal. 
Kyoto   SeiiuMi   Kai   Eigo  Gakko. 

"YMCA. 

Sanjo,    Kyoto. 

Tel.   Honkyoku    (2)    3080. 

Mr.  Kenji  Washio,   Principal 

Matsuyama  Ya  (iakko   (Matsu 
yama  Night  Schol). 
ABCFM.   KK. 

20  Nagaki  Machi,    Matsuyama. 
Tel.  1554. 

Mr.  Sugao  Nishimura,  Prin 
cipal. 

Mead  Elgo  Ya  Gakko  (Mead 
Christian  Center  English 
Night  Schol). 

ABF. 

50  Moto  Imazato  Cho,  Mina- 
mi  Dori,  1  Chome,  Higashl 
Yodogawa  Ku,  Osaka. 

Mr.  Saburo  Yasumura,  Prin 
cipal. 

Misakl      Eigo      Gakko    (Baptist 

Tabernacle). 
ABF. 
2,      1     Chome.     Misaki     Cho, 

Kanda  Ku.  Tokyo. 
Tel.  Kanda  (25)  1628. 
Rev.  William  Axling.  D.D., 

Principal. 

Meijl   Gakuin   Night   School. 

Division   of  Meiji   Gakuin 
Koto  Shogyo  Bu. 

Listed  under  Colleges  for 
Men. 

Mi-Jiro   Eigo   Gakko. 
EC. 
500    1    Chome.   Shimo  Ochial. 

Yodobashi    Ku.   Tokyo. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Mayer.  D.D.,  Prin 
cipal. 

Nagoya  Seinpii  Gakuin. 
YMCA. 
30     Minami     Kawara     Machi, 

Naka    Ku,   Nagoya. 
Tel.  Naka   (3)    146. 
Mr.  C.  Kikuchi.  Principal. 

Neglshl  Elgo  Gakko  (Negishl 
English  Night  School). 
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UCC. 

106  Shimo  Negishi,  Shitaya 
ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.  Negishi    (87)   0808. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Bott,  Principal. 

Mr.  Tatsuo  Misumi,  Vice- 
Principal. 

Osaka  Eigo  Gakko   (Osaka 

English   School). 
MES. 

Tennoji    Saimon    Maet 
Tennoji  Ku,  Osaka. 
Tel.  Tennoji   122. 
Rev.   John  B.  Cobb,  Principal. 

Osaka  Joshi  Eigo  Gakko.   (Osa 
ka    Girls'    English    School). 

MES. 

Tennoji  Saimon  Mac,  Ten 
noji  Ku,  Osaka. 

Tel.   Tennoji    122. 

Rev.  John  B.  Cobb,  Principal. 

Miss    Mary    Searcy,    Vice- 
Principal. 

Osaka     Kirisutokyo    Joshi     Sel- 
nen    Gakuln,    (Osaka    Y.W. 
C.A.   Girls'   School). 
YWCA. 

13   Nishiogi  Machi,   Kita   Ku, 

Osaka. 

Tel.   Kita    1300. 
Miss    Haruko   Asai,   Principal. 
Yakan  Kojo  Bu,  Miss  K.  Ai- 

zawa,   Dean. 


Otaru   Eigo   Ya   Gakko. 

ABCFM. 

5   Nishi    3   Chome,   Hanazono 

Cho,  Otaru. 
Mr.  M.  Kawamura,  Principal. 

Palmorc    Ei    Gakuin,    (Palmore 

Institute). 
MES,    M. 

23   Kita   Nagasa   Dori,  4  Cho 
me.  Kobe  Ku,  Kobe. 
Tel.   Fukiai   5504. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Oxford,  Principal. 

Sendal     Y.     M.     C.     A.     English 
School. 

YMCA. 


35    Motoaraki    Cho,    Senclai. 

Tel.   2006. 

Mr.  G.  Demura,  Principal. 

Shin  Kodo  Shin  Gakuin. 
KK. 

89  1  Chome,  Komagome,  To- 
shima  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Kanosuke  Nukaga,  Prin 
cipal. 


Tokyo  SpikfM  Jo  Gakuin.  (Do 
mestic  and  Religious  Edu 
cation)  . 

EC. 

84  Sasugaya  Cho,  Koishikawa 
Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.  Koishikawa   (85)   3546. 

Rev.  Gosaku  Okada,  Principal. 

Tokyo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Eigo  Gakko, 

(Tokyo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  English 
School). 

YMCA. 

7  Mitoshiro  Cho,  Kanda  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

Tel.  Kanda    (25)   2105. 

Mr.  Rinshiro  Ishikawa,  Prin 
cipal. 

Waseda      Eigo      Kaiwa      Gakko, 

(Waseda  English  Conversa 
tion  School). 

ABF 

550  1  Chome,  Totsuka  Machi, 
Yodobashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.  Ushigome   (34)   3687. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Benninghoff,  D.D., 
Principal. 

Yokohama  Eigo  Gakko,  (Yoko 
hama  Y.  M.  C.  A.  English 
School). 

YMCA. 

Tokiwa  Cho,  Yokohama. 

Tel.     Chojamachi      (3)     4360, 

Rev.   Yugoro   Chiba,    D  D., 
Principal. 

Mr.  Wahei  Mori,  Dean. 

Yokohama   Fiikuin    Eigo  Gakko. 
MEFB. 
19,     1     Chome,     Horai     Cho, 
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Naka  Ku.    Yokohama. 

Tel.    Chojamachi    (3)    0658. 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  Prin 
cipal. 

Yot*iiya    El  go   (iakko,    (Yotsuya 

English    School). 
ABF. 
48    Minami    Tera    Machi. 

Yotsuya    Ku,   Tokvo. 
Rvv.    Shigeru    Aoyagi,   Princi 
pal. 


VII.      SPECIAL    SCHOOLS 

(ilfu  MH  (Jakko  (School  for  the 

Blind). 
MSCC,    S. 

Umekae   Cho,   Gifu   Shi. 
Tel.   1255. 

Mr.    Keigoro    Kozaki,    Princi 
pal. 

(iyoko          I  folk  HIM)    .  .    (Nursery    i 

School). 
MP. 
133.    1  Chome.   Mutsumi  Cho, 

Naka    Ku.    Yokohama. 
Miss    Chiyoko    Takahashi, 

Director. 

.Mlkag<>    Joshl    (iakucn. 
ABCFM.    KK. 

Nishi     Hirano,     Mikagc     Cho.    | 

Hyogo  Ken. 
Tel.  Mikage  4777. 
Miss   Itsuc   Izuno.  Principal. 
Mr.    K.  Takayasu,  Dean. 

Pal  more  .loshl   El   (iakuln. 
MES.    M. 

35  Naka  Yamate  Dori.  4  Cho 
me.  Kobe   Ku,  Kobe. 
Miss    C.    G.    Holland.    Princl-    i 
pal. 

SHruka    Josh  I    Seinmon    (iakko. 

(St.     Luke's     International    j 

Medical    Center    College    of    I 

Nursing). 

PE.    S. 


Akashi  Cho.  Tsuklji.  Kyo- 
bashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Tel.  Kyobashi  (56)  6101  to 
6105. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  St.  John,  Prin 
cipal. 

Bishop  N.  S.  Binsted,  Acting 
Director. 

Siirugadai     Jo    (iakiiin.    (Tokyo 
Y.   W.  C.   A.   School). 

YWCA. 

8,  1  Chome,  Surugadai.  Knn 
da  Ku,  Tokyo 

Miss   Taka   Kato,  Principal. 

Miss   Emma   R.   Kaufman, 
Vice-Principal. 

Tottori    \ansok\\an    Kyoiku   Ku 

(English.    Cooking). 
ABCFM.   KK. 
Nishi   Machi,    Tottori. 
Tel.    977. 
Mr.    S.    Shibata.    Principal. 

Tottori    Vosai    Jo  (iakko. 

(Sewing  Course). 
ABCFM.   KK. 
Nishi  Machi,  Tottori. 
Tel.    977. 
Mr.   S.  Shibata,  Principal. 

Yokohama  Joshl   SHiien  (iaku- 

In  (Yokohama  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
School).  English  r\nd  Do 
mestic  Course. 

YWCA. 

2.  Mlyazakl  Cho,  Naka  Ku. 
Yokohama. 

Tel.  Chojamachi    (3)    4065. 

Mrs.  Katsuko  Iwamoto.  Prin 
cipal. 


VIII.      PRIMARY   SCHOOLS 

\«>\;mi;i      (iakuln      Mldorlgaoka 

Sho   (iakko. 
M 
Midorlgaoka.    Shibuya    Ku, 

Tokyo. 

Tel.    Aoyama   (36)    2008. 
Mr    Umeklchi  Yoneyama, 
M.A..  Principal. 
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Hints  hi  in;  i  Jo  Gakuin,  Fuzoku 
Sho  Gakko. 

M,    MES. 

46  Kaminagaregawa,  Hiro 
shima. 

Tel.   506. 

Rev.  Zensuke  Hinohara, 
Principal. 

Mr.   Shigeto   Kamiya,   Dean. 


Rikkyo  Koto  Jo  Gakko,  Fuzo 
ku  Jinjo  Sho  Gakko. 

PE,  S. 

Kugayama,  Suginami  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

Tel.  Ogikubo  2118. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Kobayashi,  D.D, 
Principal. 


Toyo    Kiwa    Jo    Gakko,  Fuzoku 

Sho  Gakko. 
UCC,  M. 

8    Higashi    Toriizaka,    Azabu 


Ku,   Tokyo. 

Tel.  Akasaka    (48)    1496. 

Mr.   Naoichi   Ono,   Principal. 

Mr.  B.  Kashimura,  Dean. 
Yokohama  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Fu 
zoku  Sho  Gakubu. 

MP. 

124    Maita    Machi,  Naka  Ku, 
Yokohama. 

Tel.   Chojamachi   (3)    6031. 

Miss    Olive  I.    Hodges,    Prin 
cipal. 
Mr.  Tamotsu  Kono,  Dean. 


IX.      KINDERGARTENS 

More  than  370  Kindergartens 
in  all  parts  of  Japan  connected 
with  many  Missions  and 
Churches. 


No.   7 

CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL    WORK    INSTITUTIONS, 
LISTED  BY  CHURCHES 

G.  E.  Bott 

NOTE: — Social  Work  Institutions  are  grouped  accord 
ing  to  their  church  or  mission  affiliation.  Those  listed  as 
"Not  Reported  Denominationally"  are  non-denomina 
tional  or  have  connections  with  several  denomintaions 
through  trustees  and  (or)  staff  members. 

•  A)   indicates  person  in  charge,  (B)   the  address, 

<C»   the  date  of  opening  or  founding. 


(OM,m<;  \T10V\L     (  HI  K<  H 

(ABCFM  -  KK) 
1.      lloonkai    Iniihn    Kyu-yo-jo. 

(Convalescent    Home.) 

a.  Heizaemon   Morosumi. 

b.  Inubo-zaki.     Choshi     Ma- 
chi.     Kaijo     Gun,     Chlba 


Ken. 
1924. 

Irnaliurii      Takuji 
(Day   Nursery). 


\iikii.-n 


a.  Kiku    Murakami. 

b.  455.    Aza-Betsumlya,    Tai- 
sho   Dori,   Imaharu. 

c.  1922. 

::.      /ml. in    Ilojin    Jomo   Kojiin. 
(Orphanage). 

a.  Hisao    Kaneko. 

b.  149     Iwagami   Cho,     Mae- 
bash  1. 

c.  1892. 

4.     Marhashl    YoJIen     (Day 

Nursery ) . 

a.  Shinsuke    Fujimaki. 

b.  255    Hagi    Machi.    Maeba- 


shi. 
c.     1924. 

.").     /aidan  Ilojin    Katel   Ciakko. 

Reform   School ) . 

a.  Toraji    Makino. 

b.  Shanabuchi,       Mombetsu 
Gun,    Kitami   no   Kuril. 

c.  1914. 

'..      And. MI    Ilojin    K..IM-    Kojiin. 
(Orphanage). 

a.  Aiko   Mi/Aitani. 

b.  883,     7    Chome,     Nakaya- 
mate      Dori,      Kobe      Ku, 
Kobe. 

c.  1890. 

7.     Samlagaya  C'hlryo  Kyoiku- 

in.    (Health  and   Education) 

a.  Kei    Mitaya. 

b.  Uchide     Aza.     Midori-ga- 
oka,     Shodo  Mura,     Buko 
Gun. 

c.  1927. 

8.     Sono    Sakiira    lloikuen. 

(Day  Nursery), 
a.     Sonoe   Ishlda. 
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b.  788    Sonc    Machi,     Innan 
Gun. 

c.  1929. 

9.  Ishii    Kinen    Aisen   En. 

(Day    Nursery). 

a.  Zokichi    Tornita. 

b.  41    Kita  Nitto    Cho,  Ten- 
noji    Ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1917. 

10.  Osaka  Shokugvo  Shokai  Jo 

(Employment    Agency). 

a.  Tokusaburo     Yatsuhara. 

b.  116,  2  Chome,  Ebisu   Cho, 
Naniwa    Ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1912. 

11.  Osaka    Rodo    Kyoroi     Kan. 

(Labourers'  Lodging   House). 

a.  Tokusaburo   Yatsuhara. 

b.  18,      2      Chome,      Isumio 
Matsuno     Machi,     Taisho 
Ku.    Osaka. 

c.  1929. 

12.  /aidun      Hojin      Yodogawa 
/(Mirinkan.    (Social    Settle 
ment). 

a.  S.   F.   Moran. 

b.  33,       2       Chome.       Honjo 
Naka-dori,   Higashi  Yodo- 
gawa   Ku,  Osaka. 

c.  1925. 

la.     Osaka      Stii.jo      Rinpokan. 

(Neighbourhood    House    for 
Boat   Dwellers). 

a.  Harxika    Nakamura. 

b.  122    Tenpo    Cho,     Minato 
Ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1930. 

14.     Tot  tori    Nanso  Kan.  (Clubs, 
Night   School,    Industries). 

a.  Hikoichi    Maeda. 

b.  48  Nishi  Machi,  Tottori. 

c.  1917. 

1T>.     /aidan       Hojin       Okayama 
Haktiaikai.    (Dispensary, 
Clubs,       Sewing      School, 
Industries). 

a.  Akazawa    Kanichi. 

b.  27     Hanabatake.     Okaya- 
yama. 

c.  1891. 


in.     /aidan    Hojin    KatH    (Jak- 
ko     (Reform    School). 

a.  Makino    Toraji. 

b.  (Hon-ko)    761,    3    Chome. 
Takaido,    Suginami    Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1899. 

17.  /aidan    Hojin,    Yonen    Ho- 
gokai     Kosuge     Katei    (ia- 
kuen. 

a.  Arima   Suehiko. 

b.  1283    Kosuge    Machi,   Ka- 
tsushika   Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1923. 

18.  Hoon-kai    (Aid    to    Txiber- 

culars ) . 

a.  Kikutaro    Matsuno. 

b.  26     Kasumi    Cho,     Azabu 
Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1909. 

If).     Tsubomi      HoikutMi       (Day 

Nursery ) . 

a.  Naotaka  Araki. 

b.  1405,      3     Chome      Koiwa 
Machi,    Edogawa    Ku,  To 
kyo. 

c.  1932. 

20.  /aidan     Hojin      Yokohama 
Rikikosha. 

a.  Sumihiko    Arima. 

b.  160   Maruyama    Cho,    Iso- 
ko   Ku,   Yokohama. 

21.  /aidan   Hojin   Yonen    I  logo 
Kankahu    Yokohama    Katei 

(iakuin.    (Reform    School). 

a.  Sumihiko  Arima. 

b.  3124  Mineoka  Cho.  Hodo- 
gaya    Ku,    Yokohama. 

c.  1909. 

E  V  A  X  ( J  i:  L I C  A  L      A  X  I)      R  E  - 

IOK.MCI)    (  H(  K(  H     (ERC) 

1.     Morioku    /enrinkan 

a.  G.   W.  Schroer. 

b.  71    Osaka   Kawara,    Mori- 
oka. 

c.  1931. 

FtKYl     FIKIIN     KYOKAI 

(0AM) 
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1.      NM  hi    Doku   Cakkan 
(Student    Home). 

a.  Jisaburo  Nagai. 

b.  883    Nagasaki    Higashima- 
chi   1  chome,  Toshima  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1900. 

2.  Mclii     Doku     Kyo    (Student 

Home) 

b.  10   Shogoin,    Higashl   Ma- 
chi.  Kyoto. 

c.  1932. 

3.  Takara/uka    Chosenjln    Ta- 

knjicn 

a.  Eitetsu   Kin. 

b.  420   Ryogen   mura,    Muko 
gun,  Hyogo  Ken. 

c.  1932. 

I.     ()s:ika    Kami    riikushlnia 
TakuJI-Sho 

a.  Miss    An. 

b.  73   Kita   Nichome.   Fuku- 
shima. 

c.  1932. 

.">.      Kioto    I'likyu    I  nk  in  ii    Kyo- 
kwai    K«-nk<>  mi;,,!    (Health 
Advice ) 

a.  Tominosuke    Ono. 

b.  10    Higa.shi     Machi,    Sho 
goin,   Kyoto. 

c.  1935. 

<:.     Mito   C'hlr   Center 

a.  Sonjiro    Kameyama. 

b.  836  Bizenmachi,  Mito  Shi. 
Ibaragi   Ken. 

c.  1934. 


I ITABA    DOKI  KITSl 
CHURCH 

1.  lutaha   Ilolku-en 

a.  Yoshi   Tokunaga. 

b.  66    Moto    machl,    Yotsuya 
Ku.   Tokyo. 

c.  1900. 

2.  I  utaba     Hoiku-en     Ituii-»Mi 

a.  Yuka   Noguchi. 

b.  Asa  hi  machi,    Yotsuya  ku, 


Tokyo, 
c.     1916. 

JAI'AN    BAPTIST    (  III  RCII 

(ABF) 

1.     I'uka^aua    Kaikan 

a.  Tota  Fujii. 

b.  5      Nichome,      Shirakawa 
cho,     Fukagawa    ku,     To 
kyo. 

c.  1924. 

'1.  Jos  hi  <iakuryo  (Young 
Women's  Dormitory) 

a.  Gertrude  E.  Ryder. 

b.  51,   1  Chome,  Denma  cho. 
Yotsuya    ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1909. 

3.     Mead    Slinknl    Kan. 

a.  Saburo  Yasumura. 

b.  50  of    1    Chome,   Minaml- 

dori.   Moto   Imazato,    Hi- 
gashi       Yodogawa       Ku, 
Osaka, 
c     1923. 

I.     Tokyo    Misakl    Kaikan. 

a.  Tota  Fujil,  Director. 
William         Axling        D.D. 
Honorary  Director. 

b.  3  of  2   Banchi.   1    Chome, 
Misaki     cho,     Kanda     ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1908. 

.">.  \\aseda  Iloshl-en.  (Men's 
Dormitory.  English  School, 
Clubs,  etc.). 

a.  Yodo    Mukotani. 

b.  500     1     Chome,     Totsuka 
machi,       Yodobashi       ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1908. 

«.    Kuanto    C;akuln    Settlement 

(Zonshi  Kan). 

a.  Kazukata    Watanabe. 

b.  Zenshl     Kan.      319    of    9 
Chome,     Kanagawa     dorl, 
Yokohama. 

c.  1928. 

JAPAN     MKTIIODIST    CIUKCII 

(M,  MEFB,  MES,  UCC) 
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1.  Ai      Kei      (iakuen      (Health 

Center). 

a.     Mildred    Anne   Paine. 

ta.  Motoki,  Adachi-ku,  To 
kyo. 

c.  1920  (Original  work  in 
Asakusa  from  1883). 

2.  Ai    Kin    Dan    (Settlement). 

a.  Y.   Kokita,    G.    E.    Bott. 

b.  1502  San   Chome,  Nippori 
Machi,     Arakawa-ku,    To 
kyo. 

c.  1920. 

3.  Ai    Sei    Kan    (Settlement). 

a.  Annie    W.   Allen. 

b.  47      Nichome,      Kameido, 
Joto-ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1915. 

4.  Aizawa     Takuji     Sho     (Day 

Nursery ) . 

a.  Tsuneko  Hirano. 

b.  Nishi  Take-no-maru,  Yo 
kohama. 

c.  1905. 

;•>.     Fukusliima    Settlement. 

a.  Weyman    C.   Huckabee. 

b.  409  of  1  Fukushima  Cho, 
Hiroshima    City. 

c.  1921. 

G.     Hirosaki   Takuji    En. 

a.  Motojiro   Yamaga. 

b.  Oaza        Shashoji      Machi. 
Kanagawa. 

c.  1919. 

7.  Kanazawa    Ikuji-En. 

(Orphanage). 

a.  W.  H.  H.   Norman 

b.  27    Kami    Takajo     Machi. 
Kanazawa. 

c.  1905. 

8.  Kyorei       Kan      (Neighbour 

hood    Settlement    Work). 

a.  S.  Tanigawa,  G.  E.  Bott. 

b.  95    Nishi    Nichome,    Azu- 
ma    Cho,     Mukojima    ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1924. 

!).     Nagasaka    Home. 

a.     S.  R.  Courtice, 


b.  2,    Higashi-Toriizaka, 
Azabu   ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1894. 

10.  Nakamura    Aiji-En.    (Day 

Nursery ) . 

a.  Tsuneko    Hirano. 

b.  1290  Nakamura  Cho,  Yo 
kohama. 

c.  1897. 

11.  Negishi    Community 

Center. 

a.  T.  Misumi,  G..  E.  Bott. 

b.  106    Shimo    Negishi,    Shi- 
taya   ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1920. 

1'J.     Osaka    Ciyomei    Kan. 

a.  Kiichi    Kanzaki. 

b.  10     Buntoku     Cho,     Shi- 
kanjima,     Konohana    ku, 
Osaka. 

c.  1931. 

13.     Shinano    Rural    Parish. 

a.  Toshi   Kimata, 
A.    R.   Stone. 

b.  Minai        Hara.       Nakatsu 
Mura,       Sarashina       Gun, 
Nagano  Ken. 

c.  1936. 

1  I.     Shirokane     Takuji    Sho 

(Day    Nursery). 

a.  W.   H.    H.    Norman. 

b.  14      Nakatakajo       Machi, 
Kanazawa. 

c.  1909. 

15.  Sliizuoka  Home  (Orphan 
age,  Day  Nursery,  Welfare 
Office). 

a.  W.   R.   McWilliams. 

b.  55    Nishi    Kusabuka    Cho, 
Shizuoka. 

c.  1909. 

Hi.     Takajo  Machi    Creche. 

a.  Katherine    Johnson. 

b.  Hiroshima    Jogakuin, 
Kami    Nagaregawa   Machi, 
Hiroshima. 

c.  1915. 

17.  Young  Memorial  Settle 
ment  (Dispensary,  Day 
Nursery,  Kindergarten, 
Clubs) 
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a.  Marian    Simons 

b.  11    Oura,    Nagasaki. 

c.  1931. 

IX.  Kamukiini   Hoiku    KM. 

a.  Noboru    Satake 

b.  607,0-Machi.     Kamakura, 
Kanagawa    Ken. 

c.  1896. 


JAPAN     EVANGELICAL 
<  III  KCI1    (EC) 

.      Aixrnryo     Orphanage 

a.  Susan    M.    Bauernfeind 

b.  72    Sasugaya  cho,    Koishl- 
kawa    ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1910. 

Mukojima    Day    Nursery 

a.  Gertrude    E.    Kuecklich 

b.  310      Sumida      machi      2 
Chome,       Mukojima       ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1920. 

Osaka     Suljo     Rlmpo     Kan 

(Work    for    people    living 
on    Canal  Boats) 

a.  H.   Thede. 

b.  28     Tempo    cho,     Mlnato 
ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1931. 


Tin:  JAPAN  KES<  ri:  MISSION 

1.      Kesme    Home    for   Women. 

a.  Minnie   Kirkaldy. 

b.  Ha/.e.   Hlga-shimozu  Mura, 
Sempoku   Gun,   Osaka  Fu. 

c.  1932. 

'J.      Receiving    Home. 

a.  Rose   Saville. 

b.  18.    Uehon    Machi    8-cho- 
me.  Tennoji   ku,  Osaka. 

c.  1937. 

;.      Japan    Kes< -ue   Mission  Chil 
dren's    Home. 

(Berachah  Jojien). 

a.  Bessie    Butler. 

b.  7.   Tomlzawa.   Nagamachi, 
Sendai. 

C.     1928. 


I.      Janet       Dempsie       Memorial 
Hospital. 

a.  Janet    M.    Dann. 

b.  23.        Tomizawa,        Naga 
machi,    Sendai. 

c.  1932. 

.">.      Hoy's    Home. 

a.  Ito  Takichi  &  wife. 

b.  Umcda     Machi     14,     Kita 
Shichiban-cho,    Sendai. 

c.  1935. 

<;.     Home    for   Old    Wom-en. 

a.  Yamamoto   Kimi. 

b.  145,      Kita     Yoban      Cho, 
Sendai. 

c.  1936. 

METHODIST      PROTESTANT 
CHURCH 

1.      Tokyo   Doal   Mo  (iakko 

a.  Hidetoyo   Wada 

b.  66     Shiroyama    cho.     Na- 
kano   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1906. 

NOT  REPORTED  DENOMINA 
TIONALLY 

1.  Aino   le    (Home    for    Moth 

ers,    Day    Nursery) 

a.  Yatko    Kemuriyama 

b.  518     Nishigahara     machi. 
To.shima-ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1923. 

2.  A I      Kin      Kan      (Lodging 

House) 

a.  Kumazo   Tanabe 

b.  440     Mimata.     Maebashi- 
Shigal. 

c.  1925. 

.'{.     Doyn   Kal    (For  Ex-convicts) 

a.  Ei/o    Yoshida 

b.  Omiya     Nishi-iru.     Shljo- 
dorl,    Nakakyoku,    Kyoto. 

c.  1913. 

1.      Friend     Home 

a.  Not    Reported 

b.  206   Shimlzugaoka.   Yoko 
hama. 

c.  1932. 
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5.  Friend    Sha 

a.  S.   M.    Hilburn 

b.  Kansai    Gakuin. 

c.  1930. 

6.  Hako(iate    Moa-In     (School 

for   the   Deaf) 

b.  87     Moto     machi,     Hako 
date. 

c.  1895. 

7.  Honjo    Sangyo    Seineii    Kai 

a.  Toyohiko   Kagawa 

b.  6    of    4     Higashi      Koma- 
gata,    Honjo    ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1923. 

(Clubs,  Higake  Chokin, 
Shokugyo  Shokai  -  jo, 
Shinyo  Kumiai). 

5.     Hyuga    Kunmo-In     (School 
for   the   Blind) 

a.  Kenji    Sekimoto 

b.  52    of    2    Chome,    Suehiro 
cho,   Miyazaki   Ken. 

c.  1910. 

9.  Ihai-En     (Leper    Hospital) 

a.  Mrs.   Kane   Otsuka. 

b.  956    of    4    Shimo    Meguro 
ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1894. 

10.  Ishii    Kinen    Aisen    En 

a.  Shokichi    Tomita 

b.  Kita    Nitto    cho,    Tennoji 

ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1917. 

11.  Japan    Mission    to    Lepers 

a.  Masakane    Kobayashi 

b.  Tokyo      Y.M.C.A.,      Mito- 
shiro      cho,      Kanda      ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1925. 

12.  Kirisuto    Kyoeikisha 

a.  Kohachiro    Miyazaki 

b.  543    Ubagaya,     Kamakura 
Machi,   Kanagawa   Ken. 

c.  1915. 

13.  Kobe    Fujin    Do  jo    Kai 

a.  Nobu    Jo 

b.  5  of  2    Chome,    Aoyacho, 
Nada    ku,    Kobe. 

C.     1916. 


14.  Kobe    Yoro-In     (Home    for 

Old    People) 

a.  Yupuke   Nishimura 

b.  15   of   2   Chome,   Tsuyuno 
cho,    Kobe 

c.  1899. 

15.  Koslilo    .luku     (Reform 

School) 

a.  Takagaki    Koshio 

b.  115    Shoho    Machi,    Sugi- 
nami   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1933. 

1(>.     Kyoto    Sun-In     (Maternity 
Hospital) 

a.  Kiichiro    Saeki 

b.  Kami    Chojamachi    Kado, 
Muromachi    dori,     Kami- 
kyo   ku,   Kyoto. 

c.  1891. 

17.  Lodging    House    for    Men 

a.  Shigenori    Ijichi 

b.  Okino,  Adachi  ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1932. 

18.  Maebashi     Yoro-In     (Home 

for    Old   People) 

a.  Kumazo    Tanabe 

b.  440      Mimata,      Maebashi 
Shigai. 

c.  1903. 

19.  Mo.jin    Shinko    Kai     (Work 

for     the    Blind.     Library, 
Lodging    House) 

a.  Umekichi    Akimoto 

b.  164      of      3      Omiya-Mae, 
Suginami   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1919. 

20.  Ninon    Rowa    Gakko    (Oral 

School   for   the   Deaf) 

a.  Tadaoki    Yamamoto 

b.  458        Nichome,        Kami- 
Kitazawa      machi,      Seta- 
gaya   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1920. 

21.  Ognni    San-In     (Maternity 

Hospital) 

a.  Tsumiharu  Oguni 

b.  Hon    Machi,    Himeji    Shi. 

c.  1925, 
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i.     Ot::te    Muryo    Slitikiihakii- 
Jo    (Free    Lodging   House) 

a.  Tokisaburo    Miyazaki 

b.  Otate   Machi.    Kita    Akita 
Gun,   Akita   Ken. 

c.  1923. 


>«-inl;ii     Kirisutokyo    Iku.ji- 
In    (Orphanage) 
Takaji    Osaka 
12  Aza  Shintake.   Odawa- 
ra.  Harano  Machi,  Sendai. 
1896. 


Kodosha    Shinno-Jo    (Dis- 
pf.nsary  ) 
Kan    Maima 

67    of    2    Matsukura    cho. 
Honjo   ku,    Tokyo. 
1922. 

Shirakaua    (iakucn. 
Ryokichi   Wakita 
1     Kita     Takamine     cho, 
Senbongashira,          Kami- 
Kyo   ku,   Kyoto. 
1909. 

St.    Stephens    Home. 
Kumakichi    Kusano 
Kyojun         Ryo         (Relief 
Work) 
b.     58   Goten   Machi,   Ko- 

ishikawa    ku,    Tokyo. 
Dispensary 
b.     41   of  "3   Minami   Sen- 

Ju.    Arakawa    ku,    To 

kyo. 

Junshln-Sha       (For      Ex- 
Convicts) 
b.     31       Tomikawa       cho. 

Fukagawa    ku,    Tokyo 
1927. 


7.      Tok\o    lkii-.-i-|.ii 

a.  Hatsu   Kitagawa 

b.  754    1    Chome.    Kamiuma 
cho.   Setagaya   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1896. 

*.     Tottori    IknJi-In    (Orphan 
age) 

a.  Shintaro   Ozakl 

b.  1   of  94  Azuma  cho.  Tot- 
tori    Shi. 

c.  1906. 


."'.      Yokohama    KIMUMO    In 

(School    for    the    Blind) 

a.  G.   F.   Draper 

b.  181     Takenomaru,     Naka- 
Ku,    Yokohama. 

c.  1892. 

30.  i.  it  ii    Mo   (iakko 

a.  Keijiro   Kosakai 

b.  Umegaecla  cho,  Gifu  Shi. 

c.  March,    1894. 

.M.     Hokusei    I.  n 

a.  Shinsaku    Nakamura 

b.  6     Chome,     Higashi   3   Jo, 
Obihiro    shi,    Hokkaido. 

c.  August    1,    1910. 

.Ti.     lloon    Kai    (Tuberculosis 
Relief) 

a.  Kikutaro   Matsuno 

b.  26     Kasumi     cho,     Azabu 
ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  February,    1909. 

a.  Kikutaro     Matsumoto 

b.  Inubosaki.     Choshi     Shi- 
gai,  Chiba  Ken. 

c.  August   12.   1924. 

:n.      lloon    Kai    Kyiivo    I., 

Bn     (Relief'  of    Lepers) 

a.  Shinichiro     Sodeyama 

b.  42     Tanaka     Sekida     cho, 
Sakyo    ku,    Kyoto    shi. 

c.  1933. 

Japan    .M.  T.  I.    Kyoto    Shi 


ansiii   M.   T.   |,.    (Relief  of 

Lepers  ) 

Toshihiko   Yusa 
Osaka    Y.M.C.A..    13    Nishi 
Ogi      machi,        Kita      ku, 
Osaka 
December,    1931. 


37. 

a. 
b. 


Kohokii    No    Hn    (Tuber 
culosis   Relief) 
Fukumatsu       Kasai       (Of 
Kami   No   Kyokal  ) 
13      Minami      Shikanjima 
machi.   Adachi  ku.  Tokyo. 
April    1.    1933. 

Knlgaiira    Yolku    Fn 
Yae  Osaki 
Arlgawa     mura,     Minami 
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Matsuura    gun,    Nagasaki 
ken. 
c.     October,    1880. 

38.  Kyurei      Tai      Jippi     Ro;lo 

Kishukusha 

a.  Kotaro   Kaneko 

b.  Oku    Higashi,    Pukuyama, 
Tennoji,    Hirano,    Kobe. 

c.  November    23,    1914. 

39.  Kyurei    Tai    Kobe   Jitsugyo 
Gaknin(Care   of   Children) 

a.  Kotaro   Kaneko 

b.  Oku    Higashi    Fukuyama, 
Hirano    Tennodai,    Kobe. 

c.  January    29,    1923. 

40.  Kyurei     Tai     Kobe     Muryo 

Shokugyo      Shokai      Jo 

(Employment    Office) 

a.  Koko   Kaneko 

b.  64     2    Chome,    Kusunoki 
machi,      Minato      Higashi 
ku,  Kobe. 

c.  October    7,    1912. 

41.  Osato    Ikuji    En 

a.  Toi   Ishiguro 

b.  3   chome,   Shirokane   ma 
chi,   Osato,   Moji. 

c.  November    2,    1922. 

42.  Otate      Takuji      En       (Day 

Nursery ) 

a.  Takesaburo    Miyazaki 

b.  Aza       Kawanaka       Ippon 
Yanagi,       Otate       machi, 
Akita    ken. 

c.  March,    1916. 

43.  Railway   Mission 

a.  Miss   E.    R.    Gillett 

b.  123    1    chome,    Kashiwagi    , 
machi,       Yodobashi       ku,    ' 
Tokyo. 

c.  1889. 

44.  Rodosha/  Shinryo  Jo    (Me 

dical   and   Dental   Clinic) 

a.  Kan   Majima 

b.  67    2    chome,    Matsukura 
machi,   Honjo   ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  November,    1823. 

45.  Seishin   lin    (Medical 


Work) 

a.  Shinzo  Taruki 

b.  Kamibayashi  machi,   Ku- 
mamoto  shi. 

46.     Shizuoka     Jinji    Soclan    Jo 

a.  Juzo    lino 

b.  Otoha    Sho,    Shizuoka. 

c.  February,    1919. 


Taihoku       (iun.jin       Jusan 

Kai    (Work  for  Navy  Men) 
Taketoshi    Nagayama 
2774    Kuge   machi,   Yoko- 
suka. 
August,    1822. 


48. 
a. 
b. 

c. 

49. 
a. 
b. 

c. 
50. 

a. 
b. 


Tetsudo  Hoyo  In 

Kamejiro    Tsuda 
145   3   chome,   Nishi  Oku- 
bo,  Yodobashi   ku,  Tokyo. 
May,    1904. 

Tobata  Baptist   Kinko   Sha 

Naomi   Schell 
Higashi     Naka     2     chome, 
Meiji    cho,    Tobata    shi. 
July,    1931. 

rragaml    Yoiku   En    (Work 
for    Children) 
Maki    Yuanaga 
358    2     chome,    Motohara 
cho,    Nagasaki    shi. 
August,   1874. 

Yokohama         Rikko        Sha 

(Home      for      Delinquent 

Girls) 

Sumihiko    Arima 
160  Maruyama    cho,   Isogo 
ku,    Yokohama. 
June,    1906. 

OMI    BROTHERHOOD 


1.  Oini    Sanitorium 

a.  R.   Kurimoto   &   M.   Ama- 
kawa,    Resident    Physici 
ans. 

b.  495     Kitano     Cho,    Omi- 
Hachiman. 

c.  1918. 

2.  Personal    Problems    Confer 

ence 

a.  Y.   Hiyama. 

b.  Omi    Hachimaii    Y.M.C.A., 
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Omi-Hachiman. 
c.      1921. 

Playground    &    Children's 
Clinic 

a.  Maki    H.    Vories. 

b.  Omi-Hachiman. 

c.  1922 


PRESBYTERIAN      REFORMED 
CHURCH 

I.      \i    Kin    Home 

a.  Tsuguo   Juji 

b.  Nishi-Iru,      Nijo,      Nishi- 
OJi     Kyoto. 

c.  Not   Reported. 

'^.      n  in-hii.i    Settlement 

a.  Junji    Horii. 

b.  Danshita.  Shimozato- 
Mura.      Kasai-Gun,     Hyo- 
go-Ken. 

c.  1930. 

.:.     Fuji    Ikuji    Ynro-ln 

a.  Matsu   Watanabe 

b.  Shimada  -  Mura.          Fuji- 
Gun.    Shizuoka-Ken. 

c.  Not    Reported. 

I.      (iyosei    Toshokan 

a.  Gosuke    Ihara 

b.  Tadaumi-Machi,    Hiroshi 
ma-Ken. 

c.  1927. 

'..      ICHII     Dan    Vital     K  \  n-.i  i-.l<> 
a.     Toyohiko   Kagawa 


b.  3  of  5     Azuma, 
Kobe. 

c.  1918. 


Fukiai, 


'..     lu.iii-    Yolku-ln 

a.  Gempachi    Ohara. 

b.  200     Kaga-Cho,     Morioka. 
c. 

7.      lu.iir    Yoro-In 

a.  Gempachi  Ohara. 

b.  35     Haru     Kiba,     Kagano, 
Morioka   Shi. 

c.  1906. 

K.       Imp     Sodan-Jo 

a.  Seiji   Nakamura 

b.  26     of     15     Taira     Machi 
Fukushima    Ken. 


c.     Not  Reported. 

••      Ktrisiito      Dendo      (iikai 
(Dispensary) 

a.  Yoshiro   Tamura. 

b.  8   Ichigaya  Dai  Machi, 
Ushigome    Ku.    Tokyo. 

c.  1906. 

10.  Km  in    (iakusei    Rodo    Kai. 

a.  Tokuji   Kawazoe 

b.  611     Kodakazaka,     Kochi 
Shi. 

c.  1906. 

11.  Kochi    Kyokwal. 

a.  Annie    Dowd. 

b.  180    Takajo    Machi,     Ko 
chi   Shi. 

c.  1901. 

]•>.     Kyoto     Kirisiitokyo    Seryo- 
lu    (Free   Dispensary) 

a.  Shinichiro    Sodeyama 

b.  39  Sekita  Machi,  Tanaka, 
Sakyo    Ku,    Kyoto. 

c.  Not    Reported. 

l.{.     .Melji     (Jakuin     Settlement 

a.  Daikichiro   Tagawa 

b.  Shinrin      Kan,      2     Tani- 
Machi,      Ichigaya.     Ushi 
gome  Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1929. 

1  I.     .Nilion     Iku.ji-lii     (Orphan- 
age) 

a.  Kiko    Igarashi 

b.  Teppo  Cho    4-chomc,  Ka- 
no   Machi,   Gifu   Ken. 

c.  1895. 

!.">.     Sapporo     IknJi-Iii(Orphan- 
age) 

a.  Tokiwa  Mishima 

b.  Nishi    13,     Minami     Jujo. 
Sapporo. 

c.  1906. 

l(i.     Selro    Nojo 

a.  Genichi  Murono 

b.  Naka    Omi-Mura.    Shiro, 
Tano-Gun,    Shizuoka  Ken. 

c.  1913. 

17.     Semiai       Muryoo       Shiiku- 
liaku-.Io 

a.     Ei    Utsuml 
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b.  44     Kita     Hachiban-Cho, 
Sendai. 

c.  1913. 

18.     Obihiro-Maohi     Kyugo-In 

a.  Shinsaku    Nakamura 

b.  1   of   9   Minami   Juhachi- 
jo,    Obihiro    Machi,    Hok 
kaido. 

c.  1910. 

19.  Shikanjima    Settlement 

a.  Genjiro    Yoshida 

b.  7  of  3   Shikanjima  Odori, 
Osaka. 

c.  1925. 

20.  Shohi  Kumiai,  Hamamatsu 

Doho  Sha,  Kekkaku  Ryo- 
yo-Jo.  Hamamatsu  Kan- 
goku  Kyodo  Kumiai, 
Rodo  Settlement. 

a.  Yoshimi     Matsumoto 

b.  108   Matsushiro   Cho,   Ha 
mamatsu   Shi. 

c.  Not    Reported. 

21.  Tanaka    Settlement 

a.  Shinichiro    Kamiyama 

b.  282      Nishi-Kawara      Cho, 
Tanaka,       Kamikyo       Ku, 
Kyoto. 

c.  1929. 

22.  Teikoku      Kaigun      Ciiinjin 

Home 

a.  Kiku   Totoki 

b.  25   Shimo  Yamate-Dori, 
Kure. 

c.  1908. 

23.  Tokyo    Shinrin    Kan 

a.  Daikichiro   Tagawa 

b.  2     Tani-Machi,     Ichigaya, 
Ushigome  Ku,  Tokyo 

c.  1923. 

24.  Tomonoie    Takuji-Sho 

a.  Kunio   Kato 

b.  100    of     Nishi     5,     Azuma 
Cho,    Mukojima,    Tokyo. 

c.  1930. 


RAILWAY     Y.M.C.A. 

1.     Headquarters    of    the    Kail- 
way    Y.M.C.A. 


a.     Masasuke   Masutomi 

D     5       Itchome,      Nakamatsu 

Cho,   Kanda   Ku,   Tokyo 
c      1908. 

2.  Educational    Work 

a.  Lectures,  Magazines,  Re 
ligious  meetings,  Moving 
pictures,  Publication  of 
books,  Consultations. 

Propaganda. 

3.  Social    Work 

a.  Providing  of  industry  to 
the  injured,  Relief  work 
for  surviving  families, 
Neighborhood  work. 

4.  Jusan.jo    (Help  for  wounded 

and  ex-service  men  is 
given  in  the  following 
places:  Tokyo,  Nagoya 
Osaka,  Gifu.  Tosu,  Moj' 
Nagano,  Hiroshima,  Shi- 
monoseki,  Sapporo. 

5.  Printing    Department. 


ROMAN     CATHOLIC     (  HI  IK  H 

1.  ISctania    No   Ie    (Relief  Work 

for   Tubercular   Patients ) 

b.  1191  of  3    Egota,    Nakano- 
Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1930. 

2.  Fukusei-In     Hospital 

b.  Tera     Machi,     Hitoyoshi- 
Machi,       Takuma       Gun, 
Kumamoto   Ken. 

c.  1906. 

3.  Hakuai-In    Hospital 

b.  84    Yatsushiro    Naga    Ma 
chi,        Yatsushiro        Gun, 
Kumamoto    Ken. 

c.  1900. 

4.  Joehi     Catholic     Settlement 

a.  H.    Lassalle 

b.  2103     Machiya,     Arakawa 
Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1931. 

5.  Koyama      Fukusei-In      Hos 

pital    (for   Lepers) 

a.  Soichi    Iwashita 

b.  109       Koyama,       Fujioka 
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Mura,  Sunto  Gun,  Shizu- 
oka  Ken. 
c.     Not    Reported. 

G.      Maria    -Inkii 

b.  19    Sekiguchi    Dai    Machi, 
Koishikawa    Ku.    Tokyo. 

c.  1887. 

7.  Okiiiira-Mura    Jlkei-In 

b.  1816   Okuura-Go.  Minami 
Matsuura    Gun,    Nagasaki 
Ken. 

c.  1880. 

8.  Selrei    Hospital 

b.  5    of   5   Naga   Machi.   Ka- 
nazawa,     Ishikawa     Ken. 

c.  1914. 

!).     Scishin-En 

b.  10    Shin    Machi,    Hoclono, 
Akita    Shi. 

c.  1925 

in.     snshiit   Aishl   Kai  Yoro-Bu 

b.  10    Shin    Machi.    Hodono, 
Akita    Shi. 

c.  1920. 

11.     Sf»isliin-ln 

b.  42  Tera  Machi,  Akita  Shi. 

c.  1920. 

l'».     Shlma/aki    IknJi-In 

b.     Shimazaki    Machi,   Tokyo. 

!.'{.      Suiniro    Joxakn-In 

b.  Koenjl,    Suginami    Machi, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1872. 

1  J.     Tairo-Ii)     (Hospital    for 
Lepers ) 

b.  Shimazaki     Machi.      Ku- 
mamoto    Ken. 

c.  1897. 

l."i.     Trnslil    En 

b.  Minami        Shin        Tsuboi 
Machi,    Kumamoto    Ken. 

c.  1894. 

l(i.      I  rii -ii  UK  \  i,    Joshl    Kyoiku- 
In 

b.  415    Sanjo    Agaru.    Kawa- 
ra    Dori.    Kyoto. 

c.  1886. 


17.  I  ra;;a  in  I     Yolku-In 

b.  358  of  2   Moto   Ara    Cho. 
Nagasaki   Ken. 

c.  1874. 

18.  Betorrhi'inu       No       Sono 

(Farm       for      Tubercular 
Patients  in  Early  Stages 

b.  Aza    Nojio,    Kiyose    Mura, 
Tokyo    Fu. 

c.  October    15,    1933. 

II).     Fiitalm     Hoikn     En     (Care 
of    Children) 

a.  Yuka    Noguchi 

b.  66    Moto   Machi,    Yotsuya 
Ku.  Tokyo. 

c.  January,    1900. 

20.  .MI-..-,    En    Iku.ji    r.n 

b.  Kengun      Mura,      Kuma 
moto    Ken. 

c.  April.    1923. 

•.'1.     Na/are    En 

b.  Yashiro       Cho.        Yashiro 
Gun,    Kumamoto    Ken. 

c.  May,    1900. 

2'i.     Mlion    St.     Paul    Kai     Eu- 
/okii      llakuai      Bvoin 

(Charity   Hospital) 

b.  8,   2   Chome,   Kudan,   Ko- 
jimachi  Ku.  Tokyo. 

c.  August,    1879. 

•-!3.     Srisiiin    Alshi    Kai    Soishin 
In     (Medical    Clinic) 

b.  10    Shin    Machi,    Hodono, 
Akita    Shi. 

c.  July    10,    1922. 

21.  St.      Paul      •)<>      Ciakko 

(Orphanage   and   Medical 
Clinic) 

b.  37     Moto     Machi.     Hako 
date. 

c.  May.    1878. 

2.">.  Tosei  (iakii  En  (Preven 
tion  of  Tuberculosis 
among  Children) 
b.  Aza  Nojiri.  Kiyose  Mura. 
Kita  Tama  Gun,  Tokyo 
Fu. 
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THE      SALVATION      ARMY 

Lt.    Col.    V.    E.    Rolfe 
Lt.   Col.   Y.   Segawa 

Joint    Territorial    Commanders. 

b.  2689    1    Chome,    Mikawa- 
shima,    Arakawa    Ku,    To 
kyo. 

c.  September    11,    1906. 

3.  Headquarters    for   Japan 

(Evangelistic,    Social,    Res 
cue    and    Educational) 

b.  17   2    Chome,   Jimbo   Cho, 
Kanda,    Tokyo. 

c.  September,    1895. 

4.  Kiyeko    Ryo     (For    Released 

Licensed       and       Geisha 
Girls) 

b.  51    Kami   Ikegami    Machi, 
Omori   Ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  March,    1927. 

5.  Ji    Jo    Kan     (Lodging  House 

with      Employment      Bu 
reau  ) 

b.  3    Chome.   Higashi   Naka- 
dori,    Tsukishima,    Tokyo. 

c.  December,    1906. 

(>.     Joshi        Kibo      Kan       (Girls 
Welfare   Work) 

b.  2    Noda   Machi,    Kita   Ku, 
Osaka. 

c.  November,    1919. 

7.  Kyu    Sei    Gun    Hyoin    (Hos 

pital    &    Dispensary ) 

b.  8.     3     Chome,     Kitamisuji 
Machi,    Asakusa    Ku,    To 
kyo. 

c.  1912. 

8.  Kyu     Sei     (.1111     Kosei     Kan 

(Free   Shelter   and   Indus 
trial    Home) 

b.  231,    3    Chome,    Kita    Su- 
namachi,  Joto  Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  December,    1924. 

9.  Kyu    Sei    Gun   Minshu    Kan 

(Lodging  House  with  Em 
ployment     Bureau) 
b.     66,     4      Chome,      Urafune 


Cho,      Naka     Ku,      Yoko 
hama. 
c.     December,    1924. 

10.  Kyu     Sei    Gun    Miirsii    Ga- 
kusei         Ryo         (Students' 

Hotel) 

b.  13    Honmura    Cho,     Ichi- 
gaya,    Ushigome    Ku,    To 
kyo. 

c.  February     2,    1929. 

11.  Kyu       Sei      Gun      Ryoyojo 

(Tuberculosis  Sanatorium) 

b.  875    Wada  Honmachi.    Su- 
ginami-Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  November,    1916. 

12.  Kyu       Sei       Gun       Shakaf 

Sliokuinin  Kan  (Social 
Settlement  and  Kinder 
garten)  . 

b.  4ofl,    4    Chome    Taihei- 
cho,    Honjo-Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  November,    1919. 

l.'i.     Rosaku      Kan     (Ex-Prison 
ers'   Welfare   Work). 

b.  87     Akagishita    Machi, 
Ushigome   Ku.  Tokyo. 

c.  October,    1896. 

11.     Kurnshi    Dane    Ryo    (Chil 
dren's   Home). 

b.  35  Hiroo  Cho,  Azabu  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  January,    1935. 

1.").     Iku.ji    Fujiu    Home    (Home 
for   Women  and   Children. 

b.  137     Harimacho,     Dairen. 

c.  September,    1906. 

1(>.     Home      for      Children      of 
Lepers. 

b.     Rakusenen,      Kusatsu 
Machi,    Gunma    Ken. 

17.  Kyu  Sei  Gun    Nojo    (Train 
ing  Farm  for  young  men). 

b.  1523     Chofu     Ninemachi, 
2      Chome,      Omori      Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  July,   1934. 

18.  Kyu    Sei    Gun    Sliinryosho 

i  Dispensary ) . 
b.     771    Motogicho    1-Chome, 
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Adachi    Ku,   Tokyo, 
c.     April,   1934. 

19.  Kyu     Sei    (inn    Shinryoslio 

( Dispensary ) . 

b.  10    Furumachi.    Niigata. 

c.  June,   1933. 

20.  Seiko      Ryo        (Home      for 

Girls). 

b.  425    4   Chome,    Matsubara 
Machi,   Setagaya   Ku,   To 
kyo. 

c.  January,   1935. 

SAN     IKl      KAI 

(Opening   Date:    19IK. 
Representative:     Itstio     Fujita) 

I.     San   Ik  11   Kai   llvoin 

b.  13,   3  Chome.  Taihei  Clio. 
Honjo   Ku.   Tokyo. 

c.  1919. 

-.'.      San    Ikn   Kai    Kinshi    Byoin 

b.  1    of    5,    2    Chome,    Koto- 
bashi.   Honjo    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1927. 

3.      San    Iku    Kai    Oi    Byoin 

b.  5565    Moriman     Cho,     Oi, 
Shinagawa    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1927. 

•I.      San    Iku    Kai    \\iiji-In 

b.  13    of    3    Chomo.    Taihei- 
Cho,    Honjo    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1921. 

.""..     San  Iku  Kai    Sanl>a    <;akko 

b.  13    of    3    Chome,    Taihei- 
Cho,    Honjo    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1924. 

(i.     San    Iku     Kai    Suiia-.Mui  hi 
TukuJI-Sho 

b.  309     of     9    Chome,     Kita 
Suna      Machi.     Joto     Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1926. 

SCI    KO    K\\  A! 

Church    .Missionary    Society 

1.     Ikehukuro     (hill     Welfare 

(enter 
a.     Miss    C.    M.    Baldwin. 


b.  540    Ikebukuro    1    Chome, 
Toshima    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1933. 

2.  Seiai-In      (Dispensary    and 

Maternity    Home). 

a.  Dr.  Mikio    Suwa. 

b.  541    Ikebukuro    1    Chome, 
Toshima    Ku,    Tokyo. 

3.  Tsukishima    Kirisuto    Kal- 
kan    (Settlement). 

a.  Miss  A.  M.   Henty. 

b.  Higashi     Gashi     Dori,     4- 
Chome,    Tsukishima,    To 
kyo. 

c.  1927. 

Church    of    Fngland    in    Canada 
Missionary   Society 

1.  (iifu     Mo     (iakko     (School 

for    the    Blind). 

a.  Keijiro    Kosakai. 

b.  834    Umegae-Cho,    Gifu. 

c.  1894. 

2.  Shlns-el      Kyoyojo     (Tuber 

culosis     Sanatorium ) . 

a.  Dr.   R.   K.   Start. 

b.  Obuse,    Nagano    Ken. 

c.  1932. 

I'rotestant    Episcopal    Church 

1.  Sliin      Ai      Iluikii-l.n     (Day 

Nursery). 

a.  The     Rt.     Rev.    S.    H.    Ni 
chols,    S.    T.  D..  Mrs.Maki- 
kl   Sonob?. 

b.  Higurashi      Dori      Maruta 
Machi.    Agaru,    Kyoto. 

2.  St.     Harnalias     Dispensary 

for   Lepers 

a.  Mary    B.    McGill. 

b.  Kusatsu,  Gunma  Ken. 

c.  1918. 

3.  St.    Barnabas    Hospital 
ii       F.  M.  Jones,  M.D. 

b.  66    Saikudani    Cho.   Ten- 
noji-ku. 

c.  1873       Dispensary;        1882 
Hospital. 


St.      Luki 
Medical 


International 
'liter. 
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a.  N.   S.   Binsted 

b.  37   Akashi  Cho,  Kyobashi 
Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1902. 

5.     Boshi    Home    for    Working 
.Mothers 

a.  Mrs.   Makiko   Sonobe. 

b.  Higurashi    Dori,    Maruta- 
Machi    Agaru,    Kyoto. 

c.  1934. 

fi.     Fiikkatsu        Kenko       Sodan 
Kai    (Dispensary) 

a.  J.    K.    Morris. 

b.  73     Goshodencho.     Mura- 
sakino,   Kamikyoku,   Kyo 
to. 

c.  1930. 

Society   for  the  Propagation   of 
the  Gospel 

1.  St.    Hilda    Yoro-In    (Home 

for  Old  People). 

a.  S.   Heaslett. 

b.  61       Ryudo-Cho,      Azabu. 
Tokyo. 

c.  1895. 

2.  Kobe  Kaiin  Home 

a.  K.   Suzuki. 

b.  385    Minamitoyama    Cho, 
Minato  Ku,   Kobe. 

c.  1910. 

3.  St.      Hilda      Yoko      Home 

(Girl's   Home  with   Senior 
and    Junior    Divisions). 

a.  The    Sisters    Superior  C.E. 

b.  538     Sanko     Cho,     Shiro- 
kane,    Shiba   Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1891. 


Sei   Ko    Kwai 

1.  Ai    Kin    Sha    (Work  for  Old 

People). 

a.  Heiji  Fukuda. 

b.  49    Kitada   Cho,    Matsue. 

c.  1920. 

2.  Chiba-Kcn,  Ikuji-En 

(Orphanage) 

a.  Shikataro    Koda. 

b.  115   Tateyama,    Hojo    Ma- 


chi,   Awa  Gun,  Chiba  Ken. 
c.      1908 

3.  Fiikkatsu       Kenko      Sodan 

Kai    (Dispensary) 

a.  J.   K.  Morris. 

b.  73    Goshota    Machi,     Mu- 
rasakino,     Kamikyo     Ku, 
Kyoto. 

c.  1930. 

4.  Garden        Home        (Tuber 

culosis    Sanitarium). 

a.  Matsutaro    Itoh. 

b.  1180      3      Chome.      Egota, 
Nakano  Ku,   Tokyo. 
Yodogawa  Ku,  Osaka. 

c.  1924. 

5.  IJaku  Ai  Sha   (Relief  Work 

for    Orphans ) . 

a.  Jitsunosu!-:e  Kobashi. 

b.  65,     Kitadori      2     Chome, 
Moto      Imazato,      Higashi 

c.  1890. 

0.     Kumamoto   Kaishun  Byoin 

(Leper    Hospital) 

a.  Miss  A.  K.   Wright. 

b.  Kuro-Kami     Machi,     Ku 
mamoto. 

c.  1895. 

7.  Matsue     Ikn.ji     En     (Work 

for  Children) 

a.  Heiji  Fukuda. 

b.  48     Kitada   Cho,     Matsue. 

c.  1896. 

8.  Ktxlosha     Kyofu    Kai    (En 

couragement   of   Spiritual 
Life   among   Laborers). 

a.  K.   Nishimura. 

b.  15,  Kikugawa-cho   1  Cho 
me,    Honjo  Ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1908. 

9.  Sei    Yohane    Hoiku    Gakko 

a.  Seichiro    Yoshida. 

b.  61    Sakudani  Machi,  Ten- 
noji    Ku,    Osaka. 

c.  1933. 

10.     Senju    Hoik  urn    (Day   Nur 
sery). 
a.     Shintaro    Yamaguchi. 
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b.  129    of   5     Minami   Scnju. 
Tokyo. 

c.  1916. 

11.     shin  A I  Yochien   (Nursery) 

a.  Bunzo   Goto. 

b.  151   Nippori  Machi  3  Cho 
me.  Arakawa   Ku.  Tokyo. 

c.  1907. 

1!.     shin    Al    Kan    Settlement 

a.  Bun/o    Goto. 

b.  93    8      Chome,      Terajima 
Machi.      Mukojlma      Ku. 
Tokyo. 

c.  1934. 

i:5.      St.     Yohune     <  akii-i:ii 

a.  Toijiro    Yanagihara. 

b.  61   Saikuclani  Machi.  Ten- 
noji    Ku.   Osaka. 

c.  1899. 

1  1.     Takinogawa   Gakuen 

(School    for   Weak-Minded ) 

a.  Rvoichi   Ishii. 

b.  6321     Yabomura.    Tokyo. 

c.  1891. 

SKVKNT1I      DAY     ADVKNTISTS 

1.      Tokyo  Sanitarium-Hospital 

a.  Dr.   Paul   V.  Starr. 

b.  171    Amanuma    1    Chome, 
Surinam!   Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1929. 

soi  THI;KN   BAPTIST 

CON\  KNTION 

1.      Kin     Ko     Sha     (Good    Will 
Center). 

a.  Naomi   Schell. 

b.  Meiji     Machi,     2     Chome. 
Tobr.taShi.   Fukuoka  Ken. 

c.  1929 


1.  Aua/.u    Day    Nursery 

a.  Mrs.    Ayako    Takekoshl. 

b.  Awazu.     Ishiyama.     Otsu. 
Shi  pa   Ken. 

c.  1933. 

2.  Balm   Dobo   Kan 

a.     Tclichi   Tamura. 


b.  Baba.   Otsu,   Shiga   Ken. 

c.  1921. 

3.     Illrao      Seiko      TakuJI-Sho 
(Busy  Season  Day  Nursery) 

a.  Kiyoshl  Yabe. 

b.  Nakano  Sho,  Zeze,  Otsu. 

c.  1931. 

I.  Shi/uoka  "Nature"  Day 
Nursery 

a.  Susumu    Watanabe. 

b.  36   Ichibancho,    Shizuoka. 

c.  1933. 

.->.  Slioko  Selnen  Kal  (Work 
for  Labourers,  Apprentices 
and  Clerks). 

a.  Minoru  Okada. 

b.  6  of  5    Banchi     2     Chomc, 
Midori    Cho,     Honjo     Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1916. 

I  NITi:i>    CIIKISTIAN 

.MISSIONARY     SOCIETY 

1.     Asakusa   Kalknn    (East  To 
kyo  Institute). 

a.  Shoichi    Suzuka. 

b.  3   Tanaka  Machi.    3    Cho 
me,    Asakusa    Ku.    Tokyo. 

c.  1920. 

I  NITKD    M'TIIKKAN    (  III  KC  II 

1.      i'.i-i  li:m\    Home    (Home    fgr 
Widows      with      Children. 
Nursery   School), 
n.     Annie    Powlas. 

b.  1  of  14,     Yanagihara     Ma 
chi,   Honjo  Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  1924. 

',1.     Home    for     \RetI    Poor 

a.  A.    J.    Stirewalt. 

b.  303      Sane-home,      Kosnjl, 
Suginami   Ku,   Tokyo. 

c.  1923. 

3.     .11    AI    KiKOld   Folks  Home. 
Rescue      Home.      Nursery 
School,    Orphanage), 
a.     Maude   Powlas. 
b      Kami-mlzu     Machi.     Ku- 

mamoto    Ken. 
c.     1923. 
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THE    INIVERS  ALTS  T  CENEKAI. 
CONVENTION 

1.  Do.jin    House     (Social    Ser 

vice   Center). 

a.  Ruth    G.    Downing. 

b.  50   Takata,   Oimatsu  Cho, 
Koishikawa    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1924. 

2.  Blackmer      Home     (Dormi 
tory   for   the   Education   & 
Protection   of  Under-privi- 
ledged    Young    Women). 

a.  Georgene  Bowen. 

b.  50   Takata,   Oimatsu   Cho, 
Koishikawa    Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  189G. 

3.  Christian   Hospice  and  Tea 
Room    for   the   Poor. 

a.  Martha    Stacy. 

b.  7    Nichome,    Minamikaji- 
Machi,   Naka  Ku,  Nagoya. 

4.  Shin/en      Kan      (House    of 
Friendship). 

a.  H.    M.    Cary.   Jr. 

b.  5    Sakurayama,     Nakano 
Ku,    Tokyo. 

c.  1935. 

WOMAN'S     CHRISTIAN       TEM 
PERANCE    I'XION 

1.  .11   Ai   Kan   (Women's  Home 
with     Rescue     Work,     and 
Employment    Office). 

a.  Ochimi    Kubushiro. 

b.  360   Hyakunin   Cho,    San- 
chome,      Yodobashi      Ku, 
Tokyo. 

c.  1890. 

2.  Koho     Kan     (Settlement) 

a.  Shizue    Yoshimi. 

b.  30    Yonchome,     Terajima 
Cho,    Mukojima    Ku,     To 
kyo. 

c.  1919. 

3.  Kochi       Young       Student's 
Home 

a.  Fujie    Shimamura. 

b.  704    Kitamonsuji,    Kochi 

c.  1921. 


I.     Osaka    Women's    Home 

a.  Utako    Hayashi. 

b.  6      of      6      Nakanoshima, 
Kita  Ku,  Osaka. 

c.  1907. 

.">.     Tokushima    Women's  Home 

(Employment     Office     and 
Home ) . 

a.  Masue    Nakajima. 

b.  29  Dekishima,    Honmachi, 
Tokushima. 

c.  1930. 

6.  W.    C.    T.    1.    Kochi    Shihu 
Dispensary 

a.  Rikio   Sunagawa   . 

b.  704    Kitamonsuji,    Kochi. 

c.  1921. 

7.  W.  C.  T.  1.     Osaka     Branch 

a.     Utako    Hayashi 

b     6     Chome,     Nakanoshima, 

Higashi      Yodogawa      Ku, 

Osaka, 
c.     1899. 

8.  W.  C.  T.  T.     Yokohama 
Branch 

a.  Tazu  Tokita. 

b.  16  Itchome,  Horai  Machi, 
Naka    Ku,    Yokohama. 

c.  1888. 

f).  Yokohama  Women's  Home 
&  Employment  Intelli 
gence  Office 

a.  Tazuko    Tokita. 

b.  16ofl,  Horai   Cho,   Yoko 
hama. 

c.  1925. 

WHITE   CROSS   SOCIETY 

Headquarters  with  Departments 

(Christmas  Seals,  the  maga 
zine  "Hakujuji",  Clinic  work 
entrusted  to  51  doctors,  excrete 
examination,  health  examina 
tion,  lecture  and  publications, 
X-Ray). 

a.  Noboru   Watanabe,      Pres. 
Chuichi    Ariyoshi, 

Director. 

b.  1   of  2  Ogawa  Cho,  Kan- 
da   Ku,   Tokyo. 
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c       1010 

a.  Kokk-hi    Konno. 

b.  72    Sendagaya    Cho.     Ko- 
magome.    Hongo    Ku.    To 
kyo. 

a.  Mrrnoru    Nishi. 

b.  17   Naka     Sarugaku     Cho, 
Kanda    Ku,    Tokyo. 

a.  Toshio    Kanno. 

b.  127    Gotcn    Machi.    Haku- 
san,    Koishikawa   Ku.   To 
kyo 

Year    Round    Open    Air    School 

a.  Todomu    Hay  ash  i. 

b.  Kowada     Kaihin.      Chiga- 
saki       Machi.      Kanagawa 
Ken. 


.->.     Srnilal    V.M.C.A. 

a.  Sohei    Hata 

b.  35  Hon-ara   Cho.  Sendai. 

c.  1905 

fi.  Tokyo  Imperial  I  niversity 
Y.M.C.A.  Social  Settle 
ment 

7.  Tokyo       Y.M.r.A.       Employ 

ment     r.llir.ill 
c.      1894 

8.  Tokyo       Y.   M.   C.   A.       Legal 

Advice  Bureau 

a.     Y.    Pukuda 


b.  Y.   M.   C.   A..      3 
Mitoshiro-Cho. 
Ku,  Tokyo 

c.  Not  Reported 


Chome, 
Kanda- 


YOl'NC        MEN'S        CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

I.      Dormitory     lor    Men 

a.  Noboru   Kuba. 

b.  Tokiwa    Cho      1      Chome, 
Naka    Ku.    Yokohama. 

c.  1924. 


.'.      Kyoto    Y.  M.  T.  A. 

a.  Toshio    Suekane. 

b.  Sanjo    Hashi,   Baba.    Kyo 
to 

c.  1903. 


3.      Nagoya    Y.    M.    C.    A. 

a.  Kenxo  Masuda 

b.  30    Minami    Kawara    Ma 
chi,   Naka-Ku,   Nagoya 

c.  1902 


Osaka   Y.   M.   f.   A.  Employ 
ment   HUM-  MI 

a.  YoBhiml    Mlura 

b.  Y.M.C.A..     Tosabori     Dori, 
2   Chome.   Nishi  Ku.   Osa 
ka. 

C.     1910 


YOl'NC    WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TOKYO 

1.     Employment    Bureau 

a.     Y.W.C.A. 

c.     11  of  8  1  Chome.  Suruga- 
dai,  Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo 

•I.     Dormitories 

a.  Tsune        Kaditsu         (For 
Business    Girls). 

b.  195     Sekiguchi-Cho,     Ko- 
ishikawa-Ku,    Tokyo 

a.  Kaneo     Okabayashi     (For 
Students) 

b.  45    Nando-Cho,   Ushigome 
Ku.   Tokyo 

a.  Sadayo    Yokoi    (For    Stu 
dents) 

b.  28      Suido-Cho.      Kolshi- 
kawa-Ku.  Tokyo 

:;.     (lull  \Vork  Itranch 

b.     Hakusan.       Goten-Machl. 
Kolshikawa-Ku,    Tokyo 


(Recreation 


Ikol      no     I 

House) 

b.     Kokuryo.       Choshi-Mura. 
Kita-Tuma-Gun,       Tokyo 
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5.     Camps 

b.  Hota,  Awa-Gun,  Chiba- 
Ken  (For  Business  Girls) 
Lake  Nojiri,  Nagano-Ken 
(For  Students) 

YOKOHAMA 

a.  Ay  a  Kinuji 

b.  72       Ota-Machi,       Roku- 
chome,  Naka-Ku 

c.  1916 

2.  Dormitory 

a.  Ryu  Watanabe 

b.  C56      Sannoyama,      Nishi- 
tobe 

c.  1925 

3.  Edith         Lacey         Memorial 

Camp  and  Rest  House 

b.  4245  Aza   Ebita,   Matsuya, 
Nishi       Uramura,      Miura 
Gun   Kanagawa-Ken. 

c.  1934. 


NAGOYA 

1.      Y.W.C.A. 

a.  Yuki   Kimura 

b.  254,    Moto-furui,    Chigusa 
Machi,  Chigusa   Ku. 

c.  1933. 


?,.     Dormitory 

a.  Yuki   Kimura. 

b.  8       Chikara-Machi, 
chome,   Higashi. 

c.  1931. 


Ni- 


3.      Rest    House 

a.  Kiku  Miyahara. 

b.  Hieizari. 

c.  1920. 
KOBE 

1.      Y.W.C.A. 

a.  Kuniye    Kawamoto. 

b.  116  of   Sanchome,  Yama- 
moto-Dori. 

c.  1920. 

OSAKA 

1.  Y.W.C.A. 

a.  Haru    Asai. 

b.  13    Nishiogi-Machi,    Kita- 
Ku. 

c.  1918. 

2.  Dormitory 

n.     Take   Shirai. 

b.  13    Nishiogi-Machi,    Kita- 
Ku. 

c.  1918. 


SOCIAL     STl  DY     GKOri'S 

(A.  is  for  the  address;  B.  is 
for  the  secretary;  C.  is  for  the 
objective;  D.  is  for  the  date  of 
opening) . 

1.     Aoki   Kyosai 

a.  77      Shinden,       Sugamo- 
Machi,    Toshima-Ku,    To 
kyo. 

b.  Shoze  Aoki. 

c.  To    study    problems    due 
to    alcohol. 

d.  1922. 


KYOTO 

1.      Y.W.C.A. 

a.  Fumi   Harada. 

b.  Demizu       Agaru, 
machi-Dori. 

c.  1920. 


Muro- 


Dormltory 

a.  Yuki    Naito. 

b.  Nihonmatsu,    Yoshida. 

c.  1927. 


Baptist    Church    Social    De 
partment 

Misaki  Kaikan,  12  Mi- 
saki-Cho,  Kanda-Ku,  To 
kyo. 

Tota  Fujii. 
1928. 


3.     Central    Association   for   the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind 

a.  General  Federation  of 
Social  Work.  Bureau  of 
Social  Affairs  Building, 
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Otcmachl.    Tokyo. 

b.  Takco      Iwahashi,      Gen 
evievc   Caulfleld. 

c.  To    promote    Welfare    of 
tho     Blind;     to     prevent 
blindness. 

4.  Society  for  the  cure  of  the 
opium  habit  and  the 
prevention  of  the  opium 
traffic 

a.  73    Umeda-Machi,   Honda, 
Katsushika-Ku,    Tokyo. 

b.  Ryutaro    Hayashi. 

c.  To     study    the    problems 
of      the      opium      traffic; 
to    disseminate    informa 
tion. 

d.  1928. 

">.  Kagawa  Fellowship  In 
Japan 

b.  P.  S.  Mayer,  Chairman; 
C.  P.  Garman,  Secretary. 

d.  To  share  with  Toyohiko 
Kagawa  the  rich  experi 
ences  God  has  given  him; 
To  study  with  sympa 
thetic  approach  Dr.  Ka- 
gawa's  program  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  co 
operate  with  him  in  the 
achieving  of  this  propram. 

d.  1927  and  reorganized  in 
1933. 

fi.      Kynfu    Kal    (W.C.T.U.) 

a.  356      Okubo,      Hyakunin- 
Cho.  Tokyo 

b.  Utako    Hayashi. 

c.  To    establish    temperance, 
purity,    world   peace,    and 
women's  suffrage  In  Jap 
an. 

7.  National  Commit  top  of  the 
V.M.C.A. 

a.  2     Itchome.     Nlshikanda. 
Kanda-Ku,    Tokyo. 

b.  Soichl    Saito. 

c.  To    express    a    social   ser 
vice      program      through 
employment    bureau,    le 
gal     advice,     boy's    clubs, 
work        for       underprivi 


leged    boys,    dispensaries, 
hostels.     Sunday    School, 
and     service     school     for 
emigrants, 
d.     1903. 

8.     National   Y.W.C.A. 

a.  13      of      1      Nishiki-Cho. 
Kanda-Ku,   Tokyo. 

b.  Kotoko   Yamamoto. 

c.  To  promote  and  establish 
social  work. 

!).      Nlhon     Klnshu     Domel 

(National         Temperance 
League) 

a.  10   Omote   Sarugaku-Cho, 
Kanda-Ku,    Tokyo. 

b.  Ryutaro   Hr.yashl. 

c.  To    establish    temperance. 

d.  1890. 

10.  Ohara        Slinkal        Mondal 

Kenkyu    Kal    (Ohara   Re 
search    Bureau) 

a.  ReiJin-Machi,        Tennoji- 
Ku,   Osaka. 

b.  Iwasaburo  Takano. 

c.  To    study   all    social    pro 
blems,    to    collect    infor 
mation          and         report 
through    quarterly    pam 
phlets. 

d.  1919. 

11.  Organization    for   the    Oral 

^duration  of   the   Deaf 

a.  Care     of     Y.     Nishikawa, 
Tokyo      Shoshl      Kaikan, 
Jingu   Omote  Sando,   To 
kyo. 

b.  Marquis  Tokugawa. 

c.  To    establish    best    meth 
ods      of      educating      the 
deaf     to     become     useful 
citizens;    to   find   suitable 
employment       for      those 
who    have    finished    their 
school  courses. 

1'!.     Osaka    Christian    Worker's 
Association. 

a.  Y.M.C.A.,   Tosabori.    Nish- 
Ku,   Osaka 

b.  Shoichl   Tomlto.      T.    Ya- 
tsuhama. 
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c.  To    encourage    faith    and 
deepen      the      spirit      of 
brotherhood. 

d.  1923. 

13.  Social    Department    of    the    j 

Nihon    Kirisuto    Kyokwai 

(Presbyterian-Reformed 
churches) 

a.  685  of  3   Amanuma  Sugi-    ' 
nami   Ku,   Tokyo. 

b.  Shiro  Murata. 

14.  Social    Department    of   the 

Nihon    Kumiai     Kyokwai 

(Congregational   Church) 

b.  Ryuzo    Okumura. 

a.     1    of   1    Tosabori,      Nishi- 
Ku,   Osaka. 

c.  To  study  and  survey   so 
cial  problems;   to  educate 
members    in    social    wel 
fare. 

d.  1919. 

15.  Social   Department    of    the 
Nihon    Mesojisto    Kyokwai 

(Methodist   Church) 

a.  22       Midorigaoka      Machi, 
Shibuya-Ku,  Tokyo. 

b.  R.  Manabe. 

c.  To     study     and     promote 

social   movements. 

d.  1927. 

16.  Social   Section  of  the   Sal 

vation  Army 

a.  5  Hitotsubashi-dori,  Kan- 

da-Ku,    Tokyo. 

b.  Masuzo    Uemura. 

c.  To  study,  survey,  give  re 

lief,  and  educate. 

d.  1895. 

17.  Social      Welfare      Commis 

sion      of      the      National 
Christian   Council. 

a.  13      of      1      Nishiki-Cho, 
Kanda-ku,   Tokyo. 

b.  Kunio  Kodaira, 


c.  To    promote    and    survey 

Social   Work. 

d.  1923. 

18.  Tokyo       Christian       Social 

Worker's    Association 

a.  3  Mitoshiro-Cho,  Kanda- 
Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  To  study   and   survey   so 

cial  problems  and  social 
movements. 

d.  1922. 

19.  Tokyo  V.M.C.A. 

a.  3  Sanchome,  Mitoshiro- 
Cho,  Kanda-Ku,  Tokyo. 

c.  To  study  and  share  in 
formation  with  all  social 
workers,  whether  they  be 
in  Christian  bodies  or 
not. 

20.  Tokyo  Y.W.C.A. 

a.  11,   8  Banchi,  1-Chome, 
Surugadai,    Kanda-Ku, 
Tokyo. 

b.  Taka  Kato. 

c.  To  promote   social  move 

ments  by  creating  pub 
lic  opinion. 

d.  1905. 

21.  World    Alliance    for    Inter 

national  Friendship 

through    the    Churches 

a.  13     Nishiki-Cho,      1 -Gno 
me,      Kanda-Ku,      Tokyo 

(care  of  Nat'l  Chn.  Coun 
cil). 

b.  K.   Kodaira. 

c.  To     send     delegates     ab 

road;  to  welcome  for 
eign  guests;  publish 
pamphlets;  to  secure 
speakers  for  churches 
and  schools  for  the 
cause  of  international 
peace. 

d.  1914    at   Constance,     1920 
at   Tokyo. 


No.    8 

STATISTICS    FOR    1937 

G.  Burnham  Braithwaite 

1.      Personnel 


1.  Total   foreign   stuff. 

2.  Ordained   men. 

?..  Unordained   men. 

4.  Wives. 

5.  Unmarried   women  and 

widows. 

G.  Number  engaged  in  prima 
rily  evangelistic  work. 

7.  Number  engaged  in  prima 
rily  educational  work. 


1. 

ABCF& 

I      1869 

45 

12     :; 

14 

lf> 

Ki 

2. 

ABF 

1872 

2S 

«;      ;; 

10 

3. 

ABS 

0 

1 

1 

4. 

AFP 

1885 

7 

<> 

5 

5. 

AG 

1914 

Ifi 

r> 

r> 

5 

13 

G. 

BBS  A: 

NBSS 

1 

l 

7. 

CJPM 

1925 

^, 

l 

•> 

fi 

8. 

CLSJ 

+4 

40 

tl 

9. 

CMA 

1895 

10. 

CMS 

18G9 

:;."> 

9       0 

c> 

20 

2S 

11. 

CN 

/-, 

1 

i 

•; 

5 

12. 

EC 

1876 

11 

•> 

0 

7 

8 

13. 

ERC 

1879 

:;s 

11        4 

14 

(J 

6 

14. 

FMA 

1903 

15. 

IND« 

77 

7     21 

18 

.'51 

r,:; 

16. 

JAM 

1923 

1  ri 

3 

T5 

17. 

JBTS 

1898 

•j 

1 

1 

i 

18. 

JEB 

1903 

•jf, 

9 

8 

9 

20 

19. 

JRM 

1920 

18 

1 

1 

16 



20. 

L 

1927 

6 

3 

X 

__ 

r 

21. 

LEF 

7 

0 

0 

3 

r, 

22. 

MBW 

1913 

1 

1 

1 

;; 

23 

MEFB 

1873 

8.1 

10     - 

9 

CA 

2S 

24. 

MES 

1886 

61 

15       4 

18 

24 

14 

25. 

MM 

1918 

8.  Physicians,   men. 

9.  Physicians,  women. 

10.  Nurses. 

11.  Number  engaged  in  prima 

rily  philanthropic  work. 

12.  Number   engaged   In  prima 

rily  literary  work. 

13.  Others. 


'  I 


S       0     10     11     12 


_     _     t4     


18    -  -    — 


•  These  figures  are  entered  by  the  statistician  from  the  list  In 
the  Directory.  All  are  classified  ns  engaged  In  ?vnni;ellstlc  work 
whose  major  work  is  not  definitely  known  to  the  statistician  to 
be  otherwise. 

-{-  As  these  are  also  counted  in  the  Mission  to  which  they  belong, 
this  line  is  not  included  in  the  Totals. 
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5        0 


26. 

MP 

1880 

5 

1 

1 

3 

— 

5 

— 

27. 

MSCC 

1888 

29 

r, 

1 

5 

17 

2S 

1 

28. 

0 

29. 

0AM 

1886 

1 

i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

30. 

OBJ 

1905 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

31. 

QMS 

1901 

32. 

PCC 

1927 

7 

o 



1 

4 

6 



33. 

PE 

1859 

82 

16 

7 

17 

44 

14 

21 

34. 

PFM 

1934 

85. 

PN 

1869 

62 

18 

o 

20 

22 

32 

30 

36. 

PS 

1885 

37 

15 



14 

8 

26 

11 

37. 

RCA 

1859 

28 

9 



9 

10 

11 

12 

38. 

SA 

1895 

3 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

— 

39. 

SAM 

1891 

5 

3 

, 

1 

1 

5 



40. 

SBC 

1886 

1? 

5 

3 

5 

5 

7 

SDA 

1896 

23 

6 

5 

11 

1 

o 

o 

42. 

SPG 

1873 

34 

12 

1 

4 

7 

23 

7 

43. 

UB 

1895 

4 

2 

_ 

2 



1 

3 

44. 

UCC 

1873 

69 

14 

o 

AJ 

16 

37 

21 

28 

45. 

UCMS 

1883 

5 

2 

__ 

2 

1 





46. 

UGC 

1895 

47. 

ULC 

1892 

33 

11 



11 

11 

8 

11 

48. 

WMCA 

1919 

o 

1 



1 



2 



49. 

WU 

1871 

3 







3 



3 

50. 

YJ 

9 

2 



2 

5 

9 

51. 

YMCA 

1889 

4 



O 

o 



4 



52. 

YWCA 

1904 

3 







3 

3 

53. 

EPM 

1865 

19 

4 

o 

6 

7 

5 

7 

54. 

PCC 

1872 

21 

o 

4 

6 

9 

7 

5 

T( 

Dtals 

997 

224 

81 

260 

434 

466 

298 

10     11 


1     —       2    — 


1191 


1     10 

*3 

4 


4     _     _ 


3 

8 
Affiliated  Members,  not  included  in  total. 


49 


2.      Evangelistic 

NOTE:  The  figures  in  this  section  are  taken  from  the  1938  Edition 
of  the  Japanese  "Japan  Christian  Year  Book." 


1.  Organized   Churches. 
2    Self-supporting    Churches, 
Total. 

3.  City     Churches     (Self-sup 

porting). 

4.  Rural    Churches    (Self-sup 

porting). 

5.  Aided    Churches,   total. 
G.  Aided  City  Churches. 

7.  Aided   Rural   Churches. 

8.  Others. 


9.  Ordained  Ministers.  Total. 

10.  Ordained    Ministers,    Men. 

11.  Ordained   Ministers,    Wo 

men. 

12.  Evangelists,    Total. 

13.  Evangelists,    Men. 

14.  Evangelists,   Women. 

15.  Church  Members,  Total. 

16.  Church    Members,    Men. 

17.  Church    Members,    Women. 
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18.  Average  Members  per  Local 

Church. 

19.  Increase    or   decrease    of 
members    during    the   year. 

20.  Number  of  Baptisms,   total. 

21.  Number  of  Baptisms, 

Adults. 

22.  Number  of  Baptisms,  Chil 

dren. 

23.  Contributions  in  yen,  total. 


24.  Contributions    in    yen,    re- 
received  from  Missions. 

25.  Per    capita    contribution. 

26.  Total  property  valuation  in 
yen. 

27.  Sunday    Schools. 

28.  Sunday   School   Teachers. 

29.  Sunday  School  Pupils. 

30.  Sunday  School  Offerings. 


1   2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

<) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

45  25 

21 

4 

20 

9 

11 

19 

30 

30 

0 

44 

31 

17   5 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

3 

11 

11 

0 

10 

10 

25   8 

8 

0 

17 

17 

0 

6 

17 

17 

0 

7 

7 

3   0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

. 

.  . 

17   4 

4 

0 

13 

0 

13 

12 

15 

15 

0 

7 

6 

38   1 

1 

0 

.'57 

29 

8 

0 

39 

39 

0 

5 

5 

24   5 

5 

o 

19 

19 

0 

13 

12 

10 

0 

r> 

0 

11   1 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 

7 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

12   0 

0 

0 

12 

. 



0 

14 

12 

0 

3 

3 

43   7 

*? 

0 

.'50 

35 

1 

7 

29 

29 

0 

18 

10 

:n  22 

13 

1) 

9 

9 

0 

3 

22 

22 

0 

13 

5 

;?2  13 

8 

5 

19 

4 

15 

() 

31 

28 

3 





20  10 

i) 

1 

10 

10 

0 

17 

OO 

20 

o 





195  12.'5 

83 

40 

72 

27 

45 

138 

127 

120 

1 

07 

50 

20   9 

;j 

0 

11 

4 

7 

8 

10 

12 

4 

2 

1 

200  200 

ir,2 

38 

0 

0 

0 

295 

255 

150 

105 

0 

0 

2f,0  104 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

252 

400 

390 

70 

143 

33 

11)  !•> 
27  1C, 

Ifi 

0 

4 
11 

.'5 
11 

1 
0 

8 

4 

15 

O" 

15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.'{50  180 

159 

21 

170 

07 

103 

120 

315 

a  13 

o 

240 

203 

258  - 

. 

.  , 

.  — 





217 

217 

0 

183 

71 

oo   . 



_ 





15 

19 

19 

0 

41 

34 

194  194 

107 

O" 

0 

0 

0 

178 

00 

59 

1 

183 

98 

3   0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8   1   1   0   7   7   0    1   10    7300 
1874  950  085  154  051  274  204  1109  1782  15SO  202  977  577 


1.  BE. 

2.  BW. 

3.  D. 

4.  DK. 

5.  DKK. 


1  1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

•  ••' 

13 

4899 

2211 

2088 

10S 

127 

180 

186 

0 

0 

2002 

—  . 



153 

105 

150 

150 



0 

3054 

1079 

1375 

122 

120 

207 

134 

73 

138 

83 

55 

45 



9 

9 

0 

1 

980 

593 

393 

58 

117 

79 

79 

0 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

6. 

F. 



2485 

1106 

1319 

66 

100 

196 

169 

27 

7. 

FD.  . 

6 

675 

254 

421 

28 

49 

70 

70 

0 

8. 

FF  

1 

471 

•  —  - 

— 

43 

d.  489 

28 

22 

6 

9. 

FFL. 

o 

1508 



.  

142 

114 

1928 

10. 

FL  

2 

3923 

2120 

1803 

91 

133 

173 

121 

52 

11. 

J. 

8 

2132 

1014 

1118 

68 

d.181 

2;;  9 

OOQ 

12. 

JK  

1576 

49 

266 

168 

168 

0 

13. 

K  

— 

2359 

1  130 

1229 

117 

12 

66 

66 

0 

14. 

KK.  ... 

....   17  32106  1 

5246 

16920 

164 

427 

1093 

1038 

55 

15. 

KKK.  ... 

1 

827 

310 

517 

49 

16 

56 

56 

0 

16. 

KY  

0 

9005 

— 

. 

45 

315 

1025 

1025 

0 

17. 

M. 

110  37188    —    — 

143 

1256 

2080 

Q 

18. 

MF.  ... 

0 

3225 

1716 

1509 

169 

108 

137 

109 

28 

19. 

N. 

0 

J403 

580 

822 

51 

d.'305 

'  204 

204 

0" 

20. 

NK. 

37  52993  24889 

28104 

1  59 

1147 

2704 

349 

21. 

S  

....  112  28535  J 

3159 

15376 

110 

664 

1741 

1093 

648 

22. 

SD.  ... 

7 

1127 

— 

.  . 

51 

70 

84 

84 

0 

23. 

SK. 

85  12470    —    — 

64 

964 

1016 

1016 

o 

24. 

SS.  ... 

0 

105 

41 

64 

35 

d.  23 

9 

9 

0 

25. 

T. 

26. 

YK  

o 

636 

335 

301 

79 

d  1 

14 

14 

0 

Totals  

-  400206(508  60520 

74014 

8852 

5111 

13662 

7152 

1238 

d=decrease 

(col.  19). 

23 

24 

25 

26 

o- 

28 

29 

30 

1. 

BE  

56535 

15165 

8.44  963 

231 

69 

388 

5  '  85 

1680 

2. 

BW  

20477 

.  — 

7, 

,86 

— 

24 

163 

1679 

902 

3. 

D  

24791 

— 

8. 

11 

—  . 

34 

169 

2532 

1025 

4. 

DK. 

2260 

750 

10.94    3 

000 

5 

00 

328 



5. 

DKK. 

13533 

4459 

9. 

20   15000    37 

91 

2215 

506 

6. 

F  

30261 

— 

12. 

,11 

— 

49 

ooo 

3287 

1350 

7. 

FD  

5221 

7.73   10000 

39 

55 

1635 

8. 

FF  

2000 

— 

4. 

20 

— 

17 

52 

756 

200 

9. 

FFL. 

19256 

15899 

2.00   12 

785 

21 

35 

852 

-  , 

10. 

FL  

21870 

— 

5. 

57 

— 

67 

283 

3776 

1011 

11. 

J  

'".'.  410°3 

0 

19 

24 

— 

41 

Io6 

2135 

908 

12. 
13. 

JK  
K.  ... 

40937 

9583 

13 

20 



33 

91 
108 

1677 
1671 

776 

14. 

KK.  ... 

""  451819 

37657 

12. 

87  3544078 

262 

1689  2 

1311  2 

5738 

15. 

KKK.  . 

12423 

800 

14.05 

26 

60 

1081 

, 

t\ 

KY 

"  156186 



17. 

20 



24  i 

629 

5843 

11. 

M.  ... 

.  540592 

156233 

10. 

33  4610835 

522 

1298 

4744  17113 

18. 

MF 

18502 

.  . 

5. 

74 

__ 

24 

113 

1495 

643 

19. 

N.  .. 

18078 

— 

12. 

88   41954 

28 

91 

1188 

710 
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20.  NK. 

21.  S. 

22.  SD. 

23.  SK. 

24.  SS.  ... 

25.  T. 

26.  YK. 
Totals 


oo 

24 

25 

26 

0" 

28 

29 

30 

c,«;4r>22 

12.54 

4464503 

626 

3016 

4092") 



..  233S40 

0 

8.19 



.'{91 

1293 

24429 

12298 

..  78SOO 

28800 

44.48 

220000 

58 

i:K) 

1268 

8(550 

.  159531 

__ 

12.97 



209 

4S7 

5007 

. 

451  5 

.'{740 

7.38 

1C.400 

5 

7 

286 

29 

9.'588       5221        875      150000         12         33        778       112 
2652873  12.841409747:5     2907  1068117308373651 


3.      Educational  Work 


1.  No.   Kindergartens. 

2.  Total  pupils!  Male.  Female). 

3.  No.   Primary   Schools. 

4.  Total    pupils  (Male,  Female) 

5.  Middle    Schools,    men. 

6.  Total  enrollment. 

7.  Middle   Schools,  women. 

8.  Total    enrollment. 

9.  No.    Theological    and    Bible 
Training  Schools,  men. 

10.  Total   enrollment. 

11.  No.  Bible  Training  Schools, 
women. 

12.  Total   enrollment. 

13.  No.  Colleges,  men. 

14.  Total    enrollment. 


15.  No.    Colleges,    women. 

16.  Total    enrollment. 

17.  No.    Industrial    Schools  not 
included   above. 

18.  Total      enrollment       (Male, 
•  •    Female). 

19.  No.   Night   Schools. 

20.  Total       enrollment       (Male, 
Female). 

21.  No.  Teacher  Training 

Schools. 

22.  Total  enrollment  (Male,  Fe 

male). 

23.  Educational   fees   received, 

Yen. 


8     9     10     11      12     1; 


1 

ABCFM  i  KK  i 

83 

3345 

5 

2024  - 

— 

1     25 



2 
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11 

1588 

1    1102     3 
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— 

—     . 
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AFP. 

7 
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1 
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.     . 



5 

AG 

4 
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_     __     —       __  — 
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6 

1       4 
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-  - 

_  .     .  —     __       __  __ 

.  

10 
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— 
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700     1 
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1       5 



1  ! 

CN. 

—     _  _     .  _       .  .  .  _ 

1 

12 

_  ., 



12 

EC. 

'_'.  ' 
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__       

__ 

1     52 



13 

ERC. 

9 

413 

1      650      1 

264      1 

24 

1        6 



16 

JAM. 

__ 



-  *1 

25 

1        2 



i;: 

JEB. 



__ 

.  _     _  _  

] 

25 

1        5 



19 

JRM. 

1 

Hi 

—     —     —       





1      14 



20 

L. 

- 

50 



2] 

LEF. 

4 

17° 

23. 

MEFB.  ... 

19 

1080 

3  2300     5 

2580  - 

_ 

24 

MES. 

32 

IS  90 

1     75                        1 

639  -- 

— 

1     27 

— 

Co-  Educational. 
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1 

O 

3 

4  5    0 

7    8 

9 

10  11  12  : 

26. 

MP.  ... 

0 

295 

1 

173 

1  984  1 

475 

_ 

_  _ 

27. 
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11 
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1 

74 



__  
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0AM. 

5 
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.  . 

—  1 
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.  .   .   . 
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5 
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54 
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10 
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—  4 
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0 
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_   — 



1 

45  - 
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.  . 

.  i 
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.  . 

— 

38. 

SA  

1 
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.  

.  .   .  

. 

1 
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40. 
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4 
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. 

.  — 
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UB.... 

.  17 
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.  .   .  . 

.  . 

_ 

.  .  

44. 

UCC  

41 

1941 

1 

255 

1  1050  3 

824 

1 

50  _  
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UCMS.  .. 

7 

390 



_ 

1  383  1 

605 





47. 

ULC 

.  10 

040 



_ 

1  750  1 

315 

1 

14  _  

49. 

WU.  ... 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

i 

300 

_ 

1  30  - 

50. 

YJ  

5 

250 



,  . 

.  .  . 

.  . 

1 

.  .  
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EPM  

_ 



_ 



1  440  1 
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1 

20   1  

54. 

PCC  

5 
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— 

— 

—   •  

— 

1 

8   1  15  — 

Totals  ... 

430  18124 
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12  8887  34 

15084 

15  : 

530  15  238  2* 
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22      23 
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KK)  - 
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100    3 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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35. 
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.  .   
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_   __ 

_ 
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43. 
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_ 
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11504 

44. 

UCC... 















99852 

45. 

UCMS.  .. 









.  .   





—    72795 

47. 

ULC.  .. 





_ 









72077 

49. 

WU  

_ 













17378 

52. 

YWCA. 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

—   _' 

— 

— 

33816 

53. 

EPM.  .. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

993 

— 

—      — 

Totals... 

—  *1910 

7 

400 

8 

500   21 

4197 

5 

185  1929487 

Note:    Owing  to  these  cols.  (13  &  14)  having  inadvertently  been  omitted 
from  the  form  submitted  to  secretaries,  the  figures  are  incomplete. 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  maintains  one  nurses'  train- 
Ing  school  with  55  students;  and  the  Salvation  Army,  a  school  for 
nurses  and  mid-wives  with  29  students. 

The  Y.M.C.A  conducts  various  types  of  schools  both  day  and 
night  in  nine  cities  with  a  total  of  6,895  students.  It  has  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organizations  in  eleven  cities  with  a  total  membership  of 
9,669  besides  172  student  associations  with  14,449  members. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Tokyo  has  various  types  of  night  and  day 
schools  with  a  total  of  3,347  students. 


UNION  INSTITUTIONS 

Ao.tama   (iakuin   Theological     Sriii.inary    (  AHF,    UK,    IX',   F,    K,   M, 
.MLFH.    I  (  (  .   K.MS.) 

Students:     Men — 79 

Women — 29 
Clmo   Theological    Seminal  \,    Kobe    (I'N,   I'S) 

Students:     36 

Doshisha    Theological    Seminary    (AIU'F.M,  KK.    11'.,    I>) 
Students:     50 

I)o>hish;i   Inm-rsity    ( AIM  I  M.    KK) 
Students: 

University    1324 

Faculty  of  Law  and  Economics   (685) 

Faculty  of  Theology  &  Literature (119) 

Preparatory    College    (620) 

Semmon   Gakko    248 

College  of  Commerce    993       • 

Middle   School    712 

Woman's    College     195 

Girls'  Academy    984 

Total     4556 

Fees:     Y467.000.00. 
Kobe   (Ollege    (AliCF.M) 

Students:     Middle  School— 592:    College  departments— 369. 
Fees:     Y89.843.50. 

Ku.in-.-i   (Jakiiln   (M,   >I1]S,  ICC) 

Students: 

1.  Middle  School    1,041 

2.  Theological    Department    53 

3.  Literary    College    254 

4.  Commercial    College    670 

5.  University  Preparatory    441 

6.  University  Law  and  Literature  239 

7.  University.  Commerce  and  Economics    415 

Total     3,113 

Fees:     Y292.020.38. 
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Mei.ji  (iakiiin    (NK,   I'N,  RCA) 

Students:  

1.  Middle    School    1,040 

2.  College   of   Commerce    500 

3.  Night  clo.  136 

4.  College  of    Literature    57 

Social   Work    35 

Mho  i    Shin   <..ikk<»    (KKC,  NK,  I*N) 

Students:     127. 
St.   Paul's   Theological    College    (('.MS.    I'K,   Sl^i,    S) 

Students:     38. 
Sturges   Seminary    (Kuiko   .Jo-Gakuin,   Shimonoseki)    (I'N,   H('A) 

Students :     Women — 480 

Fees:     ¥26,059. 
Tokyo  Joshi  Daigakko   (Women's  Christian   College)    (AIJF,  MKFK, 

I'N,    KCA.    TCC,    UCMS)  Students:     376. 

Fees:     Y43,469. 


4.      Medical  Work 


1.  Native  Physicians — Men. 

2.  Native    Physicians — Women. 

3.  Trained     Assistants — Men. 

4.  Trained    Assistants — 

Women.     (Hospitals,    Dis 
pensaries,    Sanitoriums). 

5.  No.  of  Hospitals  or  Sanito 

riums.    (Institutions,    not 
buildings). 

11.  No.    Major    operations. 

12.  «No.   Minor   operations. 

13.  Total  number  of  patients. 


1         2        :: 

1.  ABCFMiKK)  — 

2.  ABF 3 

10.  CMS.  1 

19.  JRM. 

27.  MSCC  2          1 

30.  OBJ :) 

33.  PE.  7f>          8        f>9 

38.  SA.  17         13          2 

41.  SDA.  ..  1 

45.  UCMS 1 

53.  EPM.  .  . 

54.  PCC.    .  _8_ 
Totals 107        22        61) 


6.  Total     number     of    beds    in 

same. 

7.  Total  patients  treated  dur 

ing  year. 

8.  No.   Dispensaries. 

9.  No.    treatments    in    dispen 

saries. 
10.  No.  visits  made  to  patients 

in  home,  etc. 

14.  Total     number     of     treat 
ments. 


15.  Medical 

yen. 


fees     received,     in 


4 

. 



.  . 

4 



_ 

__ 

f> 

0 

;;- 

lf>l 

0 

1 

85 

100 

14 

1 

80 

283 

9.'5 

;; 

518 

1003S 

3 

jj 

330 

2957 

.  . 

1 

»»0 

1)70 

1 





. 



o 

*J 

2:50 

;5;u!;5 

28 

2 

150 

1478 

154 

14 

1452 

19410 

2  13997 
1  337 
1  2S3 
4  320498 

::  310737 


1     1(5637 

_2_  15877 
18  752045 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


1.  ABCFM.<I< 

IK  > 

_ 

3416 

73651) 

— 

2.  ABF. 

s   

— 

— 

— 

4071 

19.  JRM. 
27.  MSCC  

48      14 

62 

596 

14158 
2240 

50485 

30.  OBJ.  . 
33.  PE  
38.  SA. 

67      7 
7228     608 
520 

142 

1402 
952 

34211 
160019 

213 

399820 
42S476 

98367 
1202701 
251943 
1030 

45.  UCMS  
53.  EPM.  . 
54.  PCC. 

718 
465 

293 
296 

29027 
5650 

80062 

85364 
83545 

Totals 

7343   2:;:!2 

3147 

23320.2 

9986:8 

1777508 

5.      Literature  Production 


1.  No.  Bible  or  Christian  books 

published   this   year. 

2.  Total     number     such     books 

published      in    Japan     sold 
this  year. 

3.  No.   portions  or  Tracts   pub 


lished  this  year. 

4.  Total  number  such  sold  this 
year. 

5.  Amount  in  Yen  received  for 
sales  of  literature  this  year. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

2.  ABF. 

_ 

— 

22000 

15242 

3.  ABS. 

567225 

643922 

— 

— 

6.  BBS  <NBSS> 
7.  CJPM. 

526943 

501443 

68905 

68905 

8.  CLSJ. 

210910 

— 

— 

— 

16.  JAM. 
17.  JBTS. 

11000 

8800 

50000 
500000 
25800 

490000 

21.  LEF. 
30.  OBJ. 

0 

1521 

39000 

37000 

33.  PE. 

32812 

14587 

22SOO 

11527 

38.  SA. 

127600 

63  180 

775900 

904316 

40.  SBC. 

1000 

-  —  • 

— 

— 

43.  UB. 
47.  ULC. 

:: 

28750 
66620 

53  120 

53.  EPM. 

179S5 

— 

Totals 

1493478 

1*334^3 

1589775 

1580110 

830 

48813 

41803 

1669 

32781 

25643 
560 
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MISSIONARY    DIRECTORY 

G.  Burnham  Braithwaite 

No.    9 
LIST   OF    MISSIONARIES    BY    TOWNS 


AIZU-WAKAMATSU — See     Wa- 

kamatsu   Shi. 

AKASIII    SHI,    IIYOGO    KEN. 

Cornwall-Legh,     Miss    M.    H., 

— PE. 

Simeon,    Miss   R.    B. — Incl. 
Smith,    Miss    I.   Webster— 

JEB. 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T. 

—JEB. 

AKITA    SHI,   AKITA    KEN. 

Draper,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 
P.— PE. 

AMAGASAKI        SHI,        HYOGO 
KEN. 

Cox,   Miss   Alice  M. — CMS. 

AOMORI    SHI,    AOMORI    KEN. 

Noss,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 

— ERC. 
Spencer,     Miss     Gladys     G. — 

PE. 

ASAHIGAWA    SHI,    HOKKAIDO 

Savolainen,    Rev.    &    Mrs.   J. 
V.,— LEF. 

ASHIYA,    HYOGO    KEN. 

Cobb,  Rev.    and  Mrs.   J.   B.— 

ME3, 
Doubleday,     Miss    .Stella     C., 

—CMS. 

Lane,   Miss   E.   A. — CMS. 
Dyason,  Miss  Kathleen  E. — 

CMS. 

CAROLINE    ISLANDS,    SOI  Til 

SEAS. 
McCall,   Rev.    &   Mrs.    C.    F.— 

ABCFM. 
Wilson,     Miss     Eleanor  — 


ABCFM. 
CIIIBA    SHI,    CHIBA    KEN. 

Wordsworth,    Miss    R. — SPG. 

FUKUDA    MURA,    I  LKLSHIMA 
KEN. 

Ranson,  Deaconess  Anna  L  — 
PE. 

FUKUI    SHI,   FUKUI    KEN. 

Rorke,   Miss    M.   Luella    (till 

July)— UCC. 

Ryan,  Miss  Esther  L.— UCC. 
Saunders,    Miss    Violet     A.M., 

(after  Sept.)— UCC. 

I UKUNO   MACHI,   TOYAMA 
KEN. 

Tweedie,   Miss  E.  G.( till  July) 
—UCC. 

FUKUOKA       SHI,        FUKUOKA 
KEN. 

Baker,    Captain    Kenneth, — 

IND. 

Chase,     Miss     Laura — MEFB. 
Dozier,  Mrs.   C.   K. — SBC. 
Dozier,  Rev.   and  Mrs.  Edwin 

B.— SBC. 
Dozier,  Miss  Helen — SBC. 

Garrott,    Rev.    W.    Maxfield— 
SBC. 

Gilligan,    Captain    Henry — 
IND. 

Glaeser,    Mr.  and    Mrs.    Mar 
tin   L. — IND. 
Harder,    Miss    Helen— ULC. 

Hind,  Mrs.  J.  (retired) — CMS. 

Hutchinson,   Canon   and  Mrs. 
A.   C.— CMS. 
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Johnson.    Mr.  &   Mrs.     Theo 
dore.— IND. 
Mann.   Rt.  Rev.   Bishop  John 

C.    and    Mrs. — CMS. 
Moore.  Miss  Helen  G.— MEFB. 
Richert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph 

—IND. 

Shirk.    Miss    Helen    M.— ULC. 
Spencer,  Rev.   and   Mrs.   R.  S. 

—  MEFB. 
Tcaguo.    Miss    Carolyn    M. — 

MEFB. 
Watkins.  Miss   Elizabeth  T  — 

IND. 
Winther.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.M. 

T.— ULC. 

GIFl     Sill.   GIFtI  KEN. 

Buchanan,   Miss   Elizabeth   O 

—PS 
McAlpine,      Rev.      and      Mrs. 

James    A. — PS. 
Miller.   Miss  J..— MSCC. 
Shore,   Miss  S.   G.— MSCC. 

IIArilIO.II     SHI,     TOKYO     Fl*. 

Buss.    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Bern- 
hard. — L. 
Wenglcr,   Miss  Jessie — AG. 

HAKODATE     SHI,     HOKKAIDO. 

Bylor.    Miss    Gertrude    M/ — M 

EFB. 
Gardener.     Miss    Fanny    E.  — 

IND. 
McNaughton,   Rev.    and    Mrs. 

R.    E.— IND. 

Rennie,     Rev.     William— IND. 
Wagner,     Miss     Dora    A. — ME 

FB. 

IIAMADA       MACII1,      SHIMANE 
KEN. 

Nash,    Miss    Elizabeth    (retir 
ed)— CMS. 

IIAMAMATSl  SHI.    SIII71OKA 
KEN. 

Hempstead.  Miss    Ethel    L.— 

MP. 

Juergensen.  Miss    Agnes — AG. 
Keagey.    Miss    Margaret    D. — 

UCC. 


HIMEJI     SHI.     IIYO(;0     KEN. 

Bickel,   Mrs.   L.    W.    (Retired) 

(A). 
Topping,   Rev.   and   Mrs.  Wil- 

lard  P.— ABF.    (A). 
Williams,    Miss   A., — SPG. 

IIIKOSAKI    SHI,    AOMOKI    KEN 

Curtice,     Miss    Lois    K. — ME 

FB. 
Shacklock,    Rev.    and    Mrs. 

Floyd— MEFB. 
Taylor,     Miss     Erma    M. — ME 

FB. 

HIROSHIMA    SHI,    HIROSHIMA 
KEN. 

Anderson.    Miss    Myra    P. — M 

ES. 

Cooper,  Miss  Lois  W.— MES. 
Gaines,  Miss  Rachel — MES. 
Harbin.  Mr.  A.  Van.,— MES. 
Hereford,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W. 

F.— PN. 

Korns,  Miss  Bonnie, — MES. 
Meyers,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  T., — 

MES. 
Ray,   Rev.  and   Mrs.  J.   F. — S 

BC. 

Shannon,    Miss    Ida   L. — MES. 
Spaulding,    Miss    Miriam, — 

MES. 
Worthington.     Miss     Honoria 

J.  (retired)— CMS. 

IKOMA   MACIII.  NARA  KEN. 

Coote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
W.— JAM. 

Coote.   Mr.   David — JAM. 

Coote,   Miss   Faith— JAM. 

Denton,  Mr.  Walter  G.— JAM. 

Dunn.   Miss  Leta. — JAM 

Gray.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
JAM. 

Groenway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al 
fred  L.— JAM. 

Hughes.   Miss    Olive.— JAM. 

Newland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.Aubrey 
—JAM. 

Randall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  E. 
— AG. 
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Robertson,    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
Keith— JAM. 

IXABIYAMA    MACHI,    NAGANO 
KEN. 

Horobin,    Miss    H.   M.— MSCC. 

ITA    MACHI,    Fl'KUOKA    KEN. 

Home,    Miss    Alice     C.     J.— C 

MS. 

KAGOSHIMA    SHI,     KAGOSHI- 
MA    KEN. 

Finlay,  Miss  L.  Alice — MEFB. 
Peet,    Miss    Azalia    E. — MEFB. 

KAMIICIII   MACHI,  NARA   KEN 

Thoren,  Miss  A.  J.  A. — JEB. 

KANAZAWA      SHI,      ISHIKAVVA 
KEN. 

Callbeck,     Miss     Louise     M.— 

UCC. 

Lediard,  Miss  Ella — UCC. 
Lindsay,   Miss    Olivia    C.    (till 

July)— UCC. 
Miles,   Miss   Mary — PN. 
Norman,     Rev.     and     Mrs.  W. 

H.  H.— UCC. 

Reiser,   Miss    A.    Irene — PN. 
Wilkin,  Miss  Eleanor  M.— PN. 

KARl  IZAWA     MACHI,     NAGA 
NO    KEN. 

Archer,  Deaconess  Anne  L., 
— MSCC.  (Retired) 

Norman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
iel  (retired) — UCC. 

KAUAGOE         SHI,        SAITAMA 
KEN. 

Boyd,   Miss   Louisa   H. — PE. 

KAWARAGI       MLRA,       IIYOGO 
KEN. 

Byers,  Miss  Florence  M. — AG. 

KEIJO,    KOREA. 

Kerr,   Rev.   and   Mrs.   W.   C. — 

— PN. 

Starkey,  Miss  Bertha  F. — 
MEFB. 

KOBE    SHI.    HYOGO    KEN. 

Akana,    Mrs.    Catherine — ABC 
FM. 


Allen,    Rev.   E. — SPG. 
Anderson,   Miss  Mary   E. — 

PCC. 

Badger,    Rev.   E. — SPG. 
Basil,   Rt.   Rev.   Bishop — SPG. 
Chapman,    Rev.   and   Mrs.    G. 

K.,— PN. 
Clark,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    E.    M. 

— PN. 
Cuthbertson,     Mr.     and    Mrs. 

James — JEB. 
Dietrich,     Pastor      and     Mrs. 

George — SDA. 
Druitt,    Miss    M.— SPG 
Edwards,    Miss    N. — SPG. 
Ford,  Rev.   J.    C. — SPG. 
Fowells,   Miss   A. — SPG. 
Fulton,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    S.    P. 

—PS. 
Green,    Miss    Margaret— MES. 

MES. 

Haden,   Rev.  Thos.  H.,   D.D. — 
Holland,   Miss   C.   G.— MES. 
Hudgins,   Miss    M.— MES 
Jones,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Tudor, 

—JEB. 

Lea,   Miss  L. — SPG. 
MacDonald,   Miss  Ethel   G. — 

PCC. 

MacLean,  Miss  Jean  C. — PCC. 
Martin,    Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.    V. 

— IND. 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  A. — PS. 
Murphy,   Miss   Gladys   M. — 

PCC. 
Myers,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Harry 

W.— PS. 

Olsen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  —SDA. 
Oxford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  — 

MES. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C    C 

—IND. 

Rupert,  Miss   Nettie   L. — IND. 
Santee,   Miss   H.  C.— IND. 
Shannon,     Miss     Katherine — 

MES. 

Sheppard,  Miss   E.— IND. 
Smith,  Miss  E.— SPG. 
Smith,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roy — 

MES. 

Soal,    Miss    A.    A.— JEB. 
Stewart,    Miss    Lillian— MES. 
Stranks,   Rev.  and  Mrs.   C    J. 
—SPG. 
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Stubbs.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Davic 

C.— MES. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.— 

IND. 

Tt-tley,    Miss    Winifrld.— JEB. 
Vinall,  Mr.     and    Mrs.    G.    H. 

— BFBS.    NBSS. 
Voules.  Miss  J.— SPG. 
Walker.   Mr.   and    Mrs.    F.    B. 

—SPG. 
Whiting.       Rev.       :.nd       Mrs 

Mclvin   M..— UCC. 
Wood,    Miss    V. — SPG 
Woodworth,    Miss    Olive    F. — 

JEB. 
Young.   Dr.  and    Mrs.  L.   L. — 

PCC. 

KOCIII    SHI.    KOCIII    KKN. 

Brady.      Rev.      and      Mrs.     J. 
Harper — PS. 

KOH     SHI.    YAMANASHI    KKN. 

Douglas.    Miss   Leona  M.    (till 

Sept.)— UCC. 
Greenbank.     Miss     Katherine 

M.— UCC. 

Haig,   Miss   Mary  T.— UCC. 
Matthewson,   Miss   Mildred  E. 

(after   Sept.) — UCC. 
McLeod.      Miss      Anna     O.,— 

UCC. 
Suttie.  Miss  G. — UCC. 


SHI. 


I  I  KIOKA 


KOKl'RA 
KKN. 

Carver,  Miss  Dorothy — SBC. 
Jesse,  Miss  Mary  D., — SBC. 
Lancaster,  Miss  Cecile — SBC 

KORIYAMA      Sill.       FlKl  SHI- 
MA    KKN. 

Anderson.  Miss  Irene — EC. 
Lewis.    Rev.   and    Mrs.    H.   M., 
— PE. 

Kl.MA.MOTO     SHI.     Kt  MA.MO- 
TO   KKN. 

Akard.   M'ss    Martha     -ULC. 
Leach.   Miss  D.  E.  M.— IND. 
Lee.   Miss    Mabcl^MEFB. 
Miller.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  G 

ULC. 
Powlas.   Miss   Maude— ULC. 


Schillinger.     Rev.     and     Mrs. 

George   W.— Ul  C. 
Wright,    Miss    A.    H.— IND. 

KIKK    SHI.    HIROSHIMA    KKN. 

Baggs,   Miss   M.   C. — CMS. 
Dyason.    Miss   Kathleen    E.. — 
CMS. 

KlIU  MK          SHI.         IlKtOKA 
KKN. 

Goldsmith.     Miss     Mabel     O. 

—CMS. 
Luben.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  M. 

—  RCA. 
Moore.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.- 

RCA. 

KlSATSt         MACIII.       <;IMMA 
KKN. 

Nettleton.  Miss  Mary — PE. 
Shepherd.  Miss  K.  M.— SPG. 

KI'SHIKINO.       KACOSHIMA 
KKN. 

Peet,     Miss     Azalia      E.-— ME 
FB. 

KlUANA    M.U'III.    MIK   KKN. 

Whewell.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.— 
MM. 

KYOTO   SHI.   KYOTO  Fl*. 

Buchanan,    Rev.   and   Mrs.   D. 
C.— PN. 

Chapman,    Rev.  and    Mrs.   J. 
J.— PE. 

Clapp.    Miss    Frances    M. — 
ABCFM. 

Ccbb.    Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.   S. — 
ABCFM. 

Denton.    Miss    Mary     F.     (re 
tired )— ABCFM. 

Foote.    Miss   E.    L.— PE. 

Gale.   Mrs.   Emma — IND. 

Garrard.   Mr.   and   Mrs.   M.  H. 
—JEB. 

Gillrtt.    Rev.    and    Mrs.    C.   S. 
—ABCFM. 

Hibbard.     Miss     Esther— ABC 
FM. 

Karns.    Miss    Bertie— CN. 

Merritt.  Mr.  Richard — ABCFM 

Morris.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ken 
neth— PE. 
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Nichols,  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S. 

H  —  PE. 

Oglesby,  Mrs.  J.  M. — PE. 
Shively,   Rev.   and  Mrs.  B.  F. 

— UB. 

Smith,   Mr.   H.  E.— IND. 
Smith,   Miss  Marie — AG. 
Staples,   Mrs.    Minnie   L—  CN. 
Sumners,      Miss      Gertrude — 

PE. 
Thomas,    Rev.   Winburn  T. — 

PN. 
Warren,  Rev.   and  Mrs.  C.  M. 

— ABCFM 

Wiley,   Miss  Alma  P  ~ov. 
Williams,    Miss   H.  R.— PE. 

MAEBASHI   SHI,  GUMMA   KEN. 

Burnet,   Miss    M.    A.— CJPM. 
Rumball,    Mr.    W.    E.    P.,— CJ 

PM. 

Thomas,    Miss   G.   E.,— CJPM. 
Troughton,    Mr.   and    Mrs.   H. 

W.   F.,— CJPM. 

MARUGAME       SHI,       KAGAWA 
KEN. 

Buchanan,     Rev.      and     Mrs. 

Walter   McS.— PS. 
Currell,    Miss    Susan    McD. — 

PS. 
Kirtland,    Miss    Leila    G.— PS. 

MASUDA    MVrill,    AK1TA    KEN 

Cochran,    Miss   M.   E.— IND. 
Craig,    Miss   M.    E.— IND. 

MATSUMOTO      SHI,       NAGANO 
KEN. 

Ainsworth,  Rev.   and   Mrs.  F. 

— UCC. 
Hamilton,    Miss   F.— MSCC. 

INIATSUYAMA        SHI,        EIIIME 
KEN. 

Barnard,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  E., 

-PN. 

Dievendorf,    Mrs.     A. — IND. 
Francis,  Miss   R.  M.— IND. 
Francis,  Rev.  T.  R. — IND. 
Hessel,     Rev.    and    Mrs.   E., —    i 

IND. 
Hoyt,      Miss     Olive     S.— ABC 

FM.    (A) 


Merrill,  Miss   Katherine— AB 

CFM. 

Shaver,  Rev.   and  Mrs.  I  L. — 

MES. 

MATSIZAKA     SHI,     MIE     KEN. 

Gosdcn,  Mr.  Eric  W.— JEB. 

M1NAMIHARA     MI  RA,     CIIIBA 
KEN. 

Colborne,  Mrs.  S.  E.  (re 
tired) — CMS. 

Hughes,  Miss  Alice  M.  (re 
tired) — CMS. 

MIYAJI     MACIII,     Kl  MAMOTO 
KEN 

Freeth,  Miss   F.   M.— CMS. 

MITO    SHI,    IBARAKI    KEN. 

Nicholson,  Mr. and  Mrs.  H.  V. 
—AFP. 

MORIOK  V    SHI.    IWATE    KEN. 

Allen,  Miss  Thomasine — ABF. 
Schroer,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
(A). 

MORO    Ml  RA,   SAITAMA    KEN. 

Upton,    Miss    E.  F.— IND. 

NAGAHAMA      MACIII,      KOCIII 
KEN. 

Ellis,    Mrs.    Charles— IND. 

NAGANO    SHI,    NAGANO    KEN. 

Clench,  Miss   M.— MSCC. 
Collins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. — 

JEB. 
Karen,   Rev.  and  Mrs.   A. — 

LEF. 

Killam,    Miss    Ada— UCC. 
Staples,    Miss    Marie    M.— UC 

C. 
Stone,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  R. — 

UCC. 

Walker.  Miss   M.  M.— MSCC. 
Waller,  Rev.  J.   G.— MSCC. 

NAGASAKI       SHI.      NAGASAKI 
KEN. 

Ashbaugh.    Miss  Adella    M.— 

MEFB. 
Couch,   Miss   Helen— MEFB. 
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Couch,    Miss    S.    M.— RCA. 
Curry,  Miss  Olive— MEFB. 
Fchr,   Miss   Vera   J.— MEFB. 
Hagen.  Miss   Olive   I.— MEFB. 
Mills,   Rev.   E.   O.— SBC. 
Scott,  Rev.   and   Mrs.   F.  N. — 

MEFB. 

Noordhoff.  Miss  J.— RCA. 
Peckham.    Miss   Caroline    S. — 

MEFB. 
Taylor.    Miss    Minnie  (retired) 

—RCA. 
Simons,   Miss  Marlon  G. — 

MEFB. 

Speas,    Miss   Geneva — MEFB. 
Thompson,    Rev.   and  Mrs. — 

MEFB. 
White.     Miss     Anna     Laura — 

MEFB. 

XACJOYA    SHI.    Ai:  III    KEN. 

Archibald,     Miss     Margaret — 

PS. 
Bowman,    Miss    N.    F.    J.— MS 

CC. 
Buchanan.    Rev.    and   Mrs.    P. 

W.— PS. 
Buckland,     Miss     Ruth     E. — 

PS. 

Daniels.    Miss    M.  E.— IND. 
Juergensen.    Rev   and   Mrs.   J. 

W.— AG. 
Knudten.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 

— ULC. 

Mackay.  Rev.  M.   R. — PCC. 
Pntton.  Miss  Annie  V.— PS. 
Patton.   Miss   Florence — PS. 
Price.    Rev.  and    Mrs     P.   G  — 

UCC. 
Roberts.   Rev.   and  Mrs.  F.   L. 

— ABCFM. 

Robinson.   Miss    Amy — PS. 
Robinson.  Miss  H.  M. — MSCC. 
Smythe.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.C  M 

—PS. 
Spencer.   Rev.   and  Mrs.   V.  C. 

—MSCC. 
Warner.    Rev.    and    Mrs    Paul 

F.— MP. 

NARA    SHI.    NAKA    HEX. 

Dirk.son.  Miss  L.  E. — PE. 
Hester,    Miss    Margaret    W.— 
PE. 


XIKiATA    SHI.    MK1ATA    HEX. 

Watts.   Rev.  and    Mrs.    H.    G 
—MSCC. 

MSIIINOMIYA      SHI.      IIYOCiO 
KEN. 

Bates,  Rev.  and   Mrs.   C    J    L 
—UCC. 

Gary,   Miss  Alice   E.— ABCFM. 

(A). 
Cragg,  Rev.   and    Mrs.    W.    J. 

M.— UCC 

Crew.   Miss  Angle — ABCFM. 
Curtis,    Miss  Edith    E.   - 

ABCFM.    (A). 

DeForest,    Miss    Charlotte    B., 

—ABCFM. 

Field.     Miss     Sarah     M.— ABC 
FM.    (A). 

Hackett.   Mr.   and   Mrs.   H.  W. 
—ABCFM. 

Hilburn,   Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  M 

MES. 
Husted,    Miss    Edith    E. — ABC 

FM. 

Jones.    Rev.    H.    P.— MES. 
Kane,    Miss   Marion  E.    (after 

Sept.)— ABCFM. 

MacCausland,     Miss     Isabelle 

—ABCFM. 
Matthews.   Rev.    and   Mrs.   W. 

K.— MES. 
McKonzie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 

—UCC. 

Mickle.   Mr.    and    Mrs.   J.   J.— 

MES. 
Moran,   Rev.  and    Mrs.    S.    F. 

—ABCFM. 

Ogburn.    Rev.   and    Mrs    N.  S. 

MI 
Outerbridge.     Rev.     and    Mrs 

H.   w.— UCC. 
Stowe.    Miss    Grace    H  — ABC 

FM. 
Stowe.     Miss     Mary     E  — ABC 

FM. 
Woodard.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  P 

—ABCFM. 

Woodsworth.     Rev.   and     Mrs 
H.  F.— UCC. 
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OBUSE    MURA,  NAGANO    KEN 

Powell,  Miss  L. — MSCC 
Start,     Dr.    &    Mrs.     R.    K. — 
MSCC. 

OGAKI   SHI,  GIFU   KEN 

Ackers,     Miss     Mary     Jane — 

MM. 
Bower,  Miss  Esther  Stearns — 

MM. 

Pfaff,  Miss  Annie  L.— MM. 
Weidner,     Miss     Sadie     Lea — 

MM. 

OITA    SHI,    OITA   KEN 

Feely,     Miss     Gertrude — MES. 
Finch,   Miss    Mary    D. — MES. 
Kuyper,   Rev.   &   Mrs.   Hubert 

—RCA. 
Tumlin,    Miss    Mozelle — MES. 

OKAYA  MACHI,  NAGANO  KEN 

Foerstel,    Miss    M. — MSCC. 
Hawkins,  Miss  F.  B. — MSCC. 
Issac,   Miss   I.   L. — MSCC. 

OKA  YAM  A       SHI.       OKAYAMA 
KEN 

Olds,     Rev.    &    Mrs.    C.     B.— 
ABCFM. 

OKAZAKI    SHI,    AICIII    KEN 

Crawford,   Rev.   &   Mrs.   V.  A. 
—PS. 

OMI-HACIIIMAN    MACHI, 
SIIIGA     KEN 

Vories,   Mrs.  J.  E. — OBJ. 
Vories,    Mr.  &  Mrs.     W.   M.— 
OBJ. 

OMUTA   SHI,    FUKUOKA    KEN 

Thompson,    Miss   Fannie   L. — 
CMS. 

OSAKA    SHI,   OSAKA   FU 

Baker,   Miss   Elsie   M.— CMS. 
Bradbury,    Miss    Ivy. — JRM. 
Butler,   Miss  Bessie — JRM. 
Cole,   Mr.    &   Mrs.   Harold   W. 
— IND. 


Cribb,  Miss  E.  R.— O. 

Cuddeback,      Miss      Margaret 
E.— ABF. 

Dann,   Miss   Janet  M. — JRM. 

Dempsie,    Rev.   and    Mrs.    Ge 
orge — JRM. 

Field,    Miss   Ruth— MES. 

Foote,   Rev.    &     Mrs.     J.    A. — 
ABF., 

Foss,  Miss  Eleanor  M. — CMS. 

Grube,   Miss  Alice— PN. 

Hail,   Mrs.  J.  E.— PN. 

Hereford,    Miss    Grace — PN. 

Hertzler,    Miss    Verna    S.— EC. 

Hesketh,    Miss  Ellen— JRM. 

Houle,  Miss  M.  M.— PE. 

Howard,  Miss  R.  Dora 
(retired) — CMS. 

James,  Miss   Ruth — JRM. 

Johnson,  Miss  Katherine  B. — 
MES. 

Jones,   Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.  M. — PE. 

Kirkaldy,   Miss  Minnie — JRM. 
(A). 

Lippard,    Rev.    &   Mrs.    C.    K., 

— ULC. 

Lloyd,  Miss  Marv — JRM. 
Madden,    Miss    Grace — IND. 
Madden,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  M.  B. — 

IND. 
Martin,    Rev.   &   Mrs.  D.  P. — 

PN. 

McGrath,    Miss    Violet— JRM. 
Morris,   Miss   Kathleen — JRM. 

(A). 

Mylander,    Miss    Ruth— FMA. 
Palmer,  Miss  Helen  M.— PN. 
Palmer,  Miss  M.  E.— JRM. 
Peavy,  Miss  Anne  R.- — MER. 
Penny,      Miss    Florence     E. — 

JRM. 
Pickens,      Miss    Lillian     O.— 

FMA. 
Reeve,    Rev.  &  Mrs.    W.    S. — 

PN. 
Riker,    Miss    Susannah     M. — 

PN. 

Searcy,  Miss  Mary  G.— MES. 
Smith.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    P.  A.— 

PE. 

Stevens,   Miss   C.  B. — MES. 
Thomas,     Miss      A.      Irene  — 

JRM. 
Torbet,    Miss    Isabella— JRM. 
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Tristram.    Miss    Katherine    S. 

(retired)— CMS. 
Whitehead,      Miss      M.      M.— 

MES. 

Williams.    Miss    A.    B.— MES. 
Williams.     Miss     Agnes     S. — 

CMS. 
Woockl.   Rev.  &  Mrs.   F.    H.  B. 

—  CMS. 

<JT.\    MAC  III.    IHAKAKI    KKX. 

Bixlcr.  Mr.   &   Mrs.   O.   D.— 
IND. 

OTAKl      Sill.    HOKKAIDO 

Gary.     Rev.    &    Mrs.     Frank — 

(A)— ABCFM. 

McCrory.  Miss  Carrie  H. — PN. 
Staveley,    Miss   J.    Ann— CMS. 

OTSI    si:i.  SIIHJA  KKX 

Knipp.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.— UB. 
S.\<;.\    SHI.    SACJA   KKX 

Bee.   Mr.  A:    Mrs.   Wm.— JEB. 
B-MMS.    R-v.   &    Mrs.   Bruno — 

•  -    \ 
Wintlu-r.    Miss    Maya— ULC. 

SAPPORO    SHI.    HOKKAIDO. 

Batchclor  Ven.  Archdeacon  J. 

--CMS. 
Evans,    Miss     Elizabeth     M.— 

PN. 

Hereford.     Miss     Nannie— PN. 
Koch.     Pasto:-     and     Mrs.    Al 
fred- -SDA. 
Lake.   Rev.   and    Mrs.    Leo    C. 

— PN. 

Monk.  Miss  Alice  M.— PN. 
Nirmi.   Miss  Tyyne — LEF. 
Smith.  Miss    Janet   C.— PN. 
Trcmain.   Rev.  &  Mrs.  Martel 

A.— PN. 
Walsh.   Rt.   Rev.   and    Mrs    G 

J.-CMS. 
Wansoy.     Rev.     Joseph     C.  — 

CMS. 

SKXIIAI     SHI.    MIYAfU    KKX. 

Ankoney,   Rev.  &   Mrs.  Alfred 

— ERG. 
Binstcd.  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N. 

S.— PE. 

Boyle.    Miss    Helen— PE. 
Fesperman,  Rev.   and   Mrs.   F. 


L.— ERC. 
Garman,       Miss      Margaret — 

ERC. 

Gerhard.  Miss  Mary  E.— ERC. 
Gerhard.  Rev.   and  Mrs.  P.   L. 

ERC. 
Gerhard,  Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.   H. 

—ERC. 

Gray.  Miss  Gladys  V.— PE. 
Hansen.    Miss    Kate    I.— ERC. 
Kittle.    Miss   Dorothy— PE. 
Ilsley,    Miss     Alice     M.— ERC. 
Jansen,   Miss    Bernice — PE. 
Kriete,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Carl 

D.— ERC. 

Leidal.    Miss    Marie— ERC. 
Lindsey,  Miss  Lydia   A.— ERC. 
Moss,  Rev.  Frank  H. — PE. 
Murray.  Miss  Elsa   R. — JRM. 
Naefe.    Miss    Alma    C.— ERC. 
Patten.    Miss   Lora — ABF. 
Sipple,   Mr.   &   Mrs.  Carl    S. — 

ERC. 

Saville.   Miss  Rose— JRM. 
Smith,      Miss      Harriet      P.— 

ERC. 
Stoudt,  Mr.  and    Mrs.    O.    M. 

ERC 

Wright.    Miss    Phyllis— JRM. 
Zaugg,    Rev.  and  Mrs.    E.     H. 

ERC. 

SEOI'L.     KOREA.— See     KEMO. 

SIIIMOXOSKKI       SHI.       YAMA- 
(JIC'III    KKX. 

Dunlop.  Mrs.   J.  G.— PN. 
Holmes.    Miss   Mary — SPG. 
Mackenzie,    Miss    Virginia    M. 

— PN. 
Pieters,      Miss     Johana      A. — 

RCA. 

Strong.    Rev.   G.   N.— SPG. 
Walwoord.  Miss  Florence  C. — 

RCA. 

SIIIMOTSl  MA       MAC'HI;      IHA- 
KAKI    KKX. 

Sharpless.     Miss     Edith     F.— 
AFP. 

SIIIX<;r        SHI,        WAKAYAMA 
KKX. 
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Chapman,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    E. 
N.— PN. 

SIIIZUOKA       SHI,       SHIZUOKA 
KEN. 

Andrews,     Miss     Sarah      S. — 

IND. 

Ewing,  Miss  Hettie  Lee— IND. 
Govenlock,  Miss  Isabel — UCC. 
Jost,  Miss  Eleanor  E. — UCC. 
Leith,  Miss  M.  Isobel  (till 

July)— UCC. 
McLachlan,     Miss     A.    May — 

UCC. 
McWilliams,     Rev.     and     Mrs. 

W.   R.— UCC. 

SIIOKA,    FORMOSA. 

Adair,  Miss   Lily — EPM. 
Elliott,   Miss  Isabel— EPM. 
Singleton,    Mr.     Leslie — EPM. 

SHOW  A    MACHI,    CIIIBA    KEN. 

Eldriclge,     Mr.   &  Mrs.   Paul — 
Webber,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Perry 
A.— SDA. 

TACHIKAWA     MACHI,     TOKYO 
FU. 

Dithridge,       Miss       Harriet — 

IND. 
TAIIIOKl  .    FORMOSA 

Chisholm,   Miss   Ethel   K. — 

PCC. 
Gushue-Taylor,   Dr.   and   Mrs. 

G.— PCC. 

Hay.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.   A.— IND. 
Heighten,    Miss    Ruth— PCC. 
Hermanson,      Miss      Hildur — 

PCC. 
Little,  Dr.  &  Mrs.   John  Llew 

—PCC. 
MacMillan,       Rev.       &       Mrs. 

Hugh— PCC. 
Ramsay,    Miss   Margaret   M. — 

PCC. 
Stevens,   Dr.  &   Mrs.  E.— PCC. 

TAINAN.    FORMOSA. 

Band,    Rev.    Edward — EPM. 
Seattle,      Miss      Margaret — 

EPM. 
Cullen,      Miss       Gladys      S  — 

EPM. 


MacLeod,      Rev.       Duncan  — 

EPM. 
MacLeod,   Miss  Ruth — EPM. 

Montgomery,    Rev.    and    Mrs. 

W.    E.— EPM. 

Weighton,   Mr.   &    Mrs.    R.   G. 
P.— EPM. 

TAITO.    FORMOSA. 

Yates,  Rev.  N.  P.— IND. 

i     TAKAMATSr      SHI,      K  UJ AW. \ 
KEN. 

Erickson.    Rev.    and     Mrs.     S. 

M.— PS. 
Gardner,     Miss     Emma     E. — 

PS. 
Munroe,  Rev.   and  Mrs.  H    H. 

—PS. 

TAKAOKA.   TOYAMA    KEN. 

Wright,  Rev.   &   Mrs.   R.    C.— 
UCC. 

TAKASAC10      MACHI.      HYOGO 
KEN. 

Gillespy,   Miss   J.   C.— JEB. 

TAKATA    SHI.    NIIGATA    KEN. 

Moss,   Miss  A.   F. — MSCC. 
Powles,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    P.    S. 
C.— MSCC. 

TANS  [I.    FORMOSA. 

Adams,   Miss  Ada — PCC. 
Dickson,    Rev.   and   Mrs.   J.   I. 

—PCC. 
Douglas,    Miss    Dorothy    C. — 

PCC. 
Taylor,   Miss   Isabel — PCC. 

TOHATA    SHI,  FlIUOKA    KEN. 

Hind,      Mrs.      J.       (retired)  — 

CMS. 
Schell,    Miss   Naomi — SBC. 

TOKt  S11IMA     SHI.     TOKl  SHI- 
MA    KEN. 

Bryan,    Rev.    and    Mrs.   Harry 

H.— PS. 
Hassell,    Rev.   and   Mrs.    A.    P. 

—PS. 

Lumpkin,   Miss  Estelle — PS. 
Richardson,      Miss      C.      M. — 

CMS. 
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TOM  YAMA       SHI.       YA.MAlit  - 
CHI     Ki:\ 

Frank.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.— 
MES. 

TOKYO    SHI. 

Aderholdt,     Miss     Virginia  — 
ULC. 

Albright,     Rev.     and    Mrs.     L. 
S.— UCC. 

Alexander,   Rev.    and    Mrs.    R. 
P.    (retired)— MEFB. 

Allen.    Miss    Annie    W.— UCC. 

Anderson.   Rev.  Joel — SAM. 

Aurell.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  K.  E. — 
ABS. 

Axling.    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Wil 
liam— ABF. 

Bailey.     Miss     Barbara     M. — 
MEFB. 

Baldwin.    Miss     Cecil     M.— 
CMS. 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    J.    McQ..    (re 
tired)— CMS. 

Barbour.    Miss    Ruth — PE. 

Bates.   Miss   E.  L.— UCC. 

Bauprnfcind,    Miss    Susan    M. 
—EC. 

Brkmnn.   Miss  Priscilla  M.— 
RCA. 

Benninghoff.    Rev.    and    Mrs. 
H.    B.— ABF. 

Berry,   Rev.     Arthur    D. — ME 
FB.    ( A ) . 

Bishop.        Rev.        and        Mrs. 
Charles    (retired )—  MEFB. 

Bosanquet,  Miss  Amy   C.    (re 
tired)— CMS.   CLSJ. 

Bott.   Rev.    and    Mrs.    G.    E. — 
UCC. 

Bowlrs.   Mr.   and   Mrs.  Gilbert 
—AFP. 

Braithwaite.  Mr.   and  Mrs.  G. 
B.— JBTS. 

Branstad.    Mr.   and   Mrs.  Karl 
E.— PE.     ' 

Buncombe.  Rev.  W.   P. — CMS 
Burdirk.  Miss   Alma  M. — PCC 

Burnside.    Miss     Ruth — PE. 
Bu.she.     Miss     Sylvia    L.     R. — 

CMS. 
BU--S.  Rev.  Bernhard  &  Mrs. — 

L. 
Carlson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  E. — 


SAM. 
Gary.   Rov.  &   Mrs.   Harry   M., 

Jr.— UGC. 
Chappell,    Miss    Constance    C. 

—UCC. 

Cheney.  Miss   Alice— MEFB. 
Clazio.    Miss   Mabel    G.— UCC. 
Clement,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 

— AG. 

Collins.    Miss    Mary  D.— ME 
FB.    (A). 
Course,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.  H. — 

IND. 
Courticc,      Miss      Sybil      R. — 

UCC. 
Cunningham,    Mrs.    Emily    B. 

— YJ. 

Cypert.   Miss  Lillie   D.— IND. 
Daniel.     Miss    N.     Margaret — 

MEFB.    (A). 

Darrow,    Miss    Flora — RCA. 
Daugherty,     Miss     Lena     G. — 

PN. 
do  Maagd,   Rev.  &  Mrs.  John 

C.— RCA. 

Doan.  Mrs.   R.  A.— IND. 
Downing.      Miss      Ruth      E. — 

UGC. 
Downs.    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Dar- 

ley— ABCFM. 

Durgin.   Mr.    and    Mrs.     Rus 
sell— YMC  A.    (A). 
Eckel.  Rev.  «fc  Mrs.  W.  A. — CN 
Elliott.  Miss  Edna— MSCC. 
Elliott,   Dr.   Mabel   E.— PE. 
Evans,     Rev.  &    Mrs.   C.   H. — 

PE. 
Evens.  Pastor  and  Mrs.  H.  P. 

--SDA. 

Ewing.  Miss  Annie  M.— IND. 
Farnham.  Miss  Grace — IND. 
Farnum.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Marlin 

D.— ABF. 
Fleming.  Rev.  A:  Mrs.  Robert 

A.— IND. 

Foerstel.  Miss  Ella  L.  A.— PE. 
Foote.  Mr.  <fe  Mrs.  E.  W.— PE. 

Forshee,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   C.    D. 

— SDA. 
Fowler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. — 

PE. 
Gardiner,    Miss    Ernestine    W. 

— PE. 
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Garman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  P 

— ABCFM,    CLSJ.    (A). 
Gealy,  Rev.   and  Mrs.  F.  D.— 

MEFB.    (A). 

Gillett,    Miss    E.    R. — IND. 
Gillilan,       Miss       Elizabeth— 

PN. 
Gordon,   Mrs.   M.   L.    (retired) 

—ABCFM. 
Graham,    Miss    Jean    A.    C. 

(until    July)— UCC. 
Graves,    Misc    Alma — SBC. 
Greenwood,    Rev.   B.   N.    W. — 

CMS. 
Gubbins,     Miss    Gladys    M., — 

IND. 

Hailstone,    Miss    M.    E. — SPG. 
Halsey,    Miss    Lila    S. — PN. 
Hamilton,    Miss    F.    Gertrude 

UCC. 
Hamilton,    Miss    Kathleen — 

CMS. 
Hannaford,   Rev.  and   Mrs.  H. 

D.— PN. 

Hartshorne,   Miss   A.   C. — IND. 
Heckleman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  W. 

—MEFB. 
Heckleman,     Miss     Eleanor — 

PE. 
Helm,   Rev.    and    Mrs.    N.    T. 

— PN.    (A). 
Hennig,     Rev.     Dr.    Liemar— 

OAM. 
Hennigar,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    E. 

C.— UCC. 
Henty,      Miss     Audrey      M. — 

CMS. 
Hey  wood,     Miss    C.     Gertrude 

PE. 

Hitch,  Miss  Alice  M.— YJ. 
Hitch,    Miss   Annie   May— YJ. 
Hitch,     Mr.   &    Mrs.     T.    G.— 

YJ. 
Hockin,        Miss        Margaret — 

YWCA. 
Hoejke,  Rev.   and  Mrs.   W.  G. 

RCA. 
Horn,   Rev.   and   Mrs.  E.   T. — 

ULC. 
Hubbard,      Miss     Jeannette — 

PE 
Iglehart,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 

—MEFB. 
Iglehart,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 


—MEFB. 

Jones,   Miss   Ethel — YJ. 
Jorgensen,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    A. 

— YMCA. 

Jost,    Miss    H.   J.— UCC.    (A). 
Juergensen,   Mr.,   and  Mrs.   C. 

F.    (retired)— AG. 
Juergensen,    Miss   Marie — AG. 
Kaufman,    Miss    Emma    R.— 

YWCA. 

Kinney,  Miss   Jane   M. — UCC. 
Knapp,    Deaconess    Susan    T. 

— PE. 

Kramer,  Miss  Lois  F. — EC. 
Kuecklich,      Miss      Gertrud — 

EC. 
Lnaksoiien,     Miss      Martha  — 

LEF. 

Lade,    Miss   Helen   R.— PE. 
Lamott,    Rev.    and    Mrs.    Wil 
lis— PN.    (A). 

Larson,    Miss    Adelia — SAM. 
LeGalley,    Mr.    Charles   M. — 

ERC. 

Lehman,   Miss   Lois — UCC. 

Linn,   Mr.  E.  B. — IND. 

Linn,    Rev.   and   Mrs.    J.    K. — 

ULC. 
Logan,    Rev.  &    Mrs.     C.   A.— 

PS. 
London,     Miss     Matilda     H.— 

PN. 
Luke,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    P.    T.— 

IND. 

Matthewson,      Miss      Mildred 

(till  Sept.) — UCC. 
Mauk,  Miss  Laura — EC. 
Mayer,   Rev.    and   Mrs.    P      S 

—EC. 
McKelvie,  Miss  Mary  Janet — 

MEFB. 

McCaleb,   Mr.   J.   M. — IND. 
McCoy,    Rev.    and    Mrs.   R    D 

— UCMS,   CLSJ.   (A). 
McDonald,     Miss.    Mary    D. — 

PN. 
Millard,    Mr.    &    Mrs.   F.    R.— 

SDA. 

Millard,   Miss  Edith,   SDA. 
Morse,  Rev.  Father  W.  P.,  S.S. 

•T.E.— PE. 

Murray,    Miss    Edna    B. — PE. 
Musser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   C.  K. — 
IND. 
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Nelson.    Pastor   &   Mrs.   A.   N. 

—  SDA. 
Nothhclfer.     Rev.     and     Mrs. 

Karl— L. 
Nuno,     Miss     Christine     M.— 

PE. 
Oilman.   Mr.  &   Mrs.  Paul   V. 

— PN. 
Oltmans,    Rev.     &     Mrs.    A. — 

RCA. 
Overton,    Mr.     Douglas    W. — 

PE. 
Pain?,    Miss    Mildred    Anne — 

MEFB. 

Peters.   Miss   Augusta    F. — PE. 
Philipps.    Miss   E.   G.— SPG. 
Phinney.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.   S. — 

WMCA. 

Pider,   Miss  Myrtle  Z.— MEFB. 
Pifer.    Miss    B.    Catherine— 

ERC. 

Pietsch.   Rev.  Timothy — SAM. 
Pifer.     Miss     B.      Catherine — 

ERC. 

Pond.  Miss  Helen  M.— PE. 
Powlas.  Miss  Annie— ULC. 
Ramsay,  Miss  Margaret  — 

PCC. 
Reifsnider,  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

C.  S.— PE. 
Reischauer.     Rev.     and     Mrs. 

A.    K.— PN. 

Rhoads      Miss      Esther      B. — 

AFP. 
Rhodes,    Miss    Rowena— YW- 

CA. 

Roe.    Miss    Mildred— YWCA. 
Rogers.    Miss   Elizabeth — PE. 
Rose.     Rev.     and     Mrs.     Law 
rence — PE. 

Rusch.   Mr.   Paul— PE. 
Ryder.     Miss     Gertrude     E.— 

ABF. 
Sansbury.    Rev.    and    Mrs.    C. 

K.— SPG. 
SchaefTer,    Miss    Mabel    R  — 

PE. 

Schercschewsky.     Miss     Caro- 
•      line— PE. 
Schmidt,   Miss    Dorothy  L. — 

PN. 
Schweitzer,    Miss    Edna    M  — 

EC. 
Scott.   Mr.   and   Mrs.    R.   W. — 


PE. 

Seiple.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Win.  G. — 

ERC. 

Shaw,       Miss       L.  L.  —  MSCC. 
(A). 

Shaw,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  M. 

—SPG. 

Shimmel,   Miss    Edith— YJ. 
Shipps,    Miss    Helen    K.— PE. 
Sisters  of  the  Community  of 

the    Epiphany — SPG. 

Smyth,      Brigadier       Annie— 

SA. 
Spackman,   Rev.  and  Mrs.   H. 

C.— PE. 
Sprowles,    Miss    Alberta   B.— 

MEFB. 

Starr,   Dr.    and   Mrs.    Paul    V 

—SDA. 
St.     John,     Mrs.     Alice    C.— 

PE. 
Still,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Owen— YJ. 

Stockdale,  Miss  Katherine  F. 
—SPG. 

Strothard,  Miss  Alice  O.— 
UCC. 

Tanner,  Miss  L.  K. — SPG. 

Tapson,  Miss  Minna  (re 
tired)— CMS. 

Taylor,   Miss   Grace  E.— UCC. 

TerBorg,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John— RCA. 

Tharp,    Miss   Elma    R.— ABF. 

Thede,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harvey- 
EC. 

Thurston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F 
SDA. 

Topping.  Miss   Helen— IND. 

(A). 
Topping.   Rev.    &   Mrs.  Henry 

(retired) — ABF. 
Trott.   Miss  Dorothea  E. — SPG. 
Trout,     Miss  Jessie  M. — UCMS. 
Uttley,    Miss    Irene    C.— CMS. 

(A). 

Uusitalo.    Miss    S. — LEF. 
Viall.   Rev.   Fr.    Kenneth    L.A. 
— PE. 

WainwriRht.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S. 
H.— MES,  CLSJ. 

Widen,  Miss  Evlyth  A. — YW 
CA. 
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Walling,  Miss    C.    Irene— PN. 

Walser,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  D.— 
PN. 

Weir,   Miss    Mildred   F. — PCC. 

White,   Miss    Sarah    G. — PE. 

Wilkin,  Miss  Eleanor  M.— 
PN. 

Woodward,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Stan 
ley  C. — CMS. 

TOTTORI   SHI,    TOTTORI    KEN 

Bennett,   Rev.   and  Mrs.   H.  J. 

— ABCFM. 
Fanning,     Miss   Katherine    F. 

—ABCFM. 

TOVAMA    SHI.    TOVAMA    KEN 

Armstrong,    Miss   Margaret   E. 

— ucc. 

Scott,    Miss  Mary  C. — UCC. 

TOYOHASHI    SHI.    AICIII    KEN 

Bailey,   Miss   H. — MSCC. 
Moore,    Rev.    &   Mrs.    L.    W. — 
PS. 

TSU    SHI,    MIE    KEN 

Bovenkirk,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H  G. 
— PN. 

TSIRIMI,    KANAGAWA    KEN. 

Savary,    Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  N. — 
MSCC. 

L'EDA    SHI,    NAGANO    KEN 

Cook,   Miss  Dulcie — UCC. 

Hurd,   Miss   Helen  R.    (after 

Sept.)— UCC. 

Scruton,  Miss   M.   Fern — UCC. 
Waller,    Rev.   W.    W. — MSCC. 

I  WAJIMA   SHI,  EII1ME   KEN 

Stott,  Rev  &  Mrs.  J.  D. — MES. 

VVAKAMATSU     SHI,    FIKUSHI- 
MA    KEN 

Engelmann,    Rev.    &    Mrs     M 
J.— ERG. 

WAKAYAMA    SHI,    UAKAYAMA 
KEN 

Lloyd,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  H,— PE 
Smith,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  C.— PN! 

YAGI    MACHF,    NARA    KEN 

Cuthbertson,  Miss  Florence— 
JEB. 


YAMAHA    SHI,    MIE    KEN 

Riker,    Miss    Jessie — PN. 

YAMAGATA    SHI,     YAMAGATA 
KEN 

Nugent,  Rev.   &  Mrs.  W.  Carl 
— ERC. 

YAMAGl  CHI     SHI,      YAMAGl- 
(III    KEN 

Wells,      Miss    Lillian     A.— PN 

YOKOHAMA    SHL,    KANAGAWA 
KEN 

Acock,     Miss     Winifred    M. — - 

ABF. 
Balls  ntyne,    Miss    Mary    K.— 

WU. 

Earth,    Rev.  &  Mrs.  N.  H. — AG. 
Bekman,   Miss    Priscilla    M.— 

RCA. 
Bogard,    Miss    Frances    B. — 

RCA. 
Eouldin,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  W.— 

IND. 

Covell,    Mr.   &    Mrs.    J.    How 
ard— ABF. 
Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.   (retired)  — 

MEFB. 
Draper.      Miss      Marion     R. — 

MEFB. 
Draper,     Miss    Winifred     F.— 

MEFB. 
Fisher,   Mr.  &   Mrs.   Royal  H. 

—ABF. 
Hcaslett.     Most    Rev.     Bishop 

S.— SPG.   CMS. 
Hodges,  Miss  Olive   I. — MP. 
Holtom,    Rev.  &  Mrs.    DC  — 

ABF. 

Lang.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Ernst, — L. 
Loomis,  Miss  Clara  D. — WU. 
Lynn,  Mrs.  Harrison  A. — WU. 
McSparran,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L. 

—IND. 
Oltmans,     Miss     C.     Janet— 

RCA. 
Pawley,      Miss      Annabelle  — 

ABF.    (A). 

Pott,    Rev.    Roger    P.— SPG. 
Pratt,   Miss   Susan    A.— WU 

(A). 
Rhodes,    Mr.   &    Mrs.    E.    A  — 

IND. 

Rich,   Major  &  Mrs.  Victor — 
SA. 
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Stegcman.   Rev.   &  Mrs.  H.  V. 

E.— RCA. 

Tracy.    Miss    Mary    E.— WU. 
Wolfe,   Miss  Evelyn   M.— MP. 
Zander,    Miss    Helen  R.— RCA. 

YOKOTi;    MACHI.    AKIT.V    KEN 

Smyser.   Rev.  M.   M.— IND. 

YONA(;<>    SHI.    TOTTORI    KEN 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E   G. 
—CMS. 


YONKYAMA      .MIKA,      MIYAiil 
KEX. 

McKnight.  Rev.   &  Mrs.    Wm. 
Q.— ABCFM. 

Zl'SIII    MAC'HI.  KANAGAWA 

KI:N 

Hathaway,     Miss     M.     Agnes 

(retired) — UGC. 
McKim,    Miss   Bessie    M.— PE. 


No.    10 


LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES  BY  MISSIONS 

(A)   means  temporarily  absent. 


1.  American  Hoard  of  Com 
missioners  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions. 

Akana,    Mrs.    Catherine,    Kobe. 

Bennett,     Rev.    &    Mrs.     H.     J., 
Tottori. 

Gary,    Miss   Alice  E.    (A) 

Gary,  Rov.  &  Mrs.  Frank   (A). 

Clapp,   Miss   Frances   B.,    Kyoto. 

Cobb,  Rev.  &  Mrs.   E.  S.    (A). 

Crew,  Miss  Angle,  Nishinomiya. 

Curtis,  Miss  Edith   E.   (A). 

DeForest,  Miss   Charlotte  B.,   L. 
H.  D.,    Nishinomiya. 

Denton,  Miss   Mary   F. (retired), 
Kyoto. 

Downs,      Rev.    &    Mrs.      Darley, 
Tokyo. 

Fanning,    Miss    Katherine,   Tot- 
tori. 

Field,  Miss  Sarah  M.    (A). 

Garman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  P.   (A). 

Gillctt,   Rev.    (Ed.D.)    &  Mrs.    C. 
S.,  Kyoto. 

Gordon,     Mrs.    M.    L.    (retired), 
Tokyo. 

Hackett,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.,   Ni 
shinomiya. 

Hibbard,    Miss   Esther,   Kyoto. 

Hoyt,   Miss  O.    S.,  L.H.D.    (A). 

Husted,     Miss    Edith,     Nishino 
miya. 

Kane,  Miss  Marion  E.,  Nishino 
miya. 

MacCausland,     Miss  Isabelle,   L. 

H.  D.,    Nishinomiya. 
McCall,   Rev.   &   Mrs.  C.  F., 

Caroline  Islands,  South   Seas. 
McKnight,   Rev.   &   Mrs.   W.   Q., 

Nakatsuyama,    Miyagi   Ken. 
Merrill,  Miss  Katherine,  Matsu- 
yama. 

Merritt,    Mr.    Richard,   Kyoto. 
Moran,    Rev.    &   Mrs.   S.   F.,   Ni 
shinomiya. 

Olds,   Rev.  (D.D.)    &  Mrs.  C.   B., 
Okayama. 


Roberts,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Na- 
goya. 

Stowe,  Miss  Grace  H.,  Nishino 
miya. 

Stowe,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nishino 
miya. 

Warren,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  M., 
Kyoto. 

Wilson,  Miss  Eleanor,  Caroline 
Islands,  South  Seas. 

Woodard,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  P., 
Nishinomiya. 

'ir     American      liuptist      Foreign 
Mission    Society 

Acock,  Miss  Winifred  M.,  Yo 
kohama. 

Allen,  Miss  Thomasine,  Mori- 
oka. 

Axling,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William, 
Tokyo. 

Bcnninghoff,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  B., 
Tokyo. 

Bickel,     Mrs.     L.    W.,    (retired) 
(A). 

Bixby,  Miss  Alice  C.   (A). 

Covoll,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Yoko 
hama. 

Cuddeback,  Miss  Margaret  E., 
Osaka. 

Farnum,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Marlin 
D.,  Tokyo. 

Fisher  Mrs.  C.  H.  D.  (retired) 
(A). 

Fisher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Yo 
kohama. 

Foote,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Osaka. 

Gressitt,  Mr.   &   Mrs.   J.   F.   (A). 

Holtom,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  D.  C., 
Yokohama. 

Jesse,  Miss  Mary  D.    (A). 

Nicholson.    Miss  Goldie    (A). 

Patten,    Miss   Lora,    Sendai. 

Pawley.  Miss  Annabelle   (A). 

Ryder,  Miss  Gertrude  E..  Tokyo. 

Tharp,   Miss   Elma   R.,   Tokyo. 

Topping,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Henry 
(retired)  Tokyo. 
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Topping,     Rev.   &     Mrs.     W.    F., 
(A). 


Vinall,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Kobe. 


.;.       \iin-iM. 


,.     Central   Japan    Pioneer   .Mis 
sion: 


Au;\  11,  Rev.  ^  Mrs.  K.  E..  Tokyo 

I.  Mission  lln.ir.l  of  the  Kc- 
li^ious  Society  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  'and  Vicinity. 

Bowles,  Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  To 
kyo. 

Nicholson.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  V., 
Mito  Shi. 

Rhoads.    Miss    Esther,    Tokyo. 

Sharpless,  Mi.ss  Edith  F.,  Shi- 
motsuma  Machi,  Iba^raki  Ken. 

.').      Assemblies     of     (iod — \  .S.A. 

Barth,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  N.  H.,  Yoko 
hama. 

Byers.  Mi.ss  Florence  M..  Kawa- 
ragi  Mura,  Muko  Gun,  Hyogo 
Kjn. 

Juergensen,  Miss  Agnes,  Hama- 
matsu. 

JucrgcnMii.  Rev.  &  M:.s.  C.  r . 
(retired),  Tokyo. 

Juergensen,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  W., 
Nagoya. 

Juergensen.   Miss   Marie,  Tokyo. 

W^ngler.  Miss  J.-ssie.   Tokyo  Pu. 

Assemblies    of     <;«>d.     Canada: 

Randall,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  E., 
Ikonia,  Nara  Ken. 

of     (...H — <;rcat 


Britain: 

Clement.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  J..  To- 


kyo. 


Of     <;0,j — Australia: 


Smith.   Rev.    H.   E..   Kyoto. 
Smith.    Miss    Marie.    Kyoto. 

(i.  MM-  r.i.i--,,  .-.  i  ....•)•  n  r.ihii 
S<Mlet>  and  National  ltil)l< 
Society  of  Scotland. 


Burnet,    Miss   M.    A.,     Macbashi 

Shi. 

Parr.  Miss  Dorothy  A.  (A). 
Rumball,  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  (A). 
Thomas,  Miss  Grace,  Maebashi, 

Gumma  Ken. 
Troughton.  Mr.   &   Mrs.   H.W.F., 

Nagaoka,    Niigata    Ken. 


X.     Christian       Literature       so 
ciety    of  Japan: 

Bosanquet,    Miss    A.   C.    (CMS), 

Tokyo. 
Carman.    Rev.    C.    P..  (ABCFM), 

Tokyo.    (A). 
McCoy.     Rev.     R.     D.,     (UCMS). 

Tokyo.    (A). 
Wainwright.  Rev.   &   Mrs.  S.  H., 

(MES),    Tokyo. 


!).     Christian    &    Missionary    Al 
liance    (Mission    dissolved). 


Id.     Church     .Missionary     Socie 
ty. 


Bagg.s,  Miss  Mabel,  Kure. 

Baker.   Mi.ss  Elsie  M..   Osaka. 

Baldwin.  Miss  Cecily  M.,  Tokyo. 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    J.    McQ.,    Tokyo. 

BalclH-lor.  Yen.  Archd.  John. 
Sapporo. 

Bosanquet.  Miss  Amy  C.  (re 
tired),  Tokyo. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  P.  (retir 
ed),  Tokyo. 

Boydell.  Miss  Kathleen  M., 
(A). 

Bushe.  Mi.ss  Sylvia  L.  K..  Tokyo. 

Colborne,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Minnmi- 
hara,  Auv.  Gun,  Chiba  Ken. 

Cox.  Miss   Alice    M..    Amagasukl. 

Doubloday,  Miss  Stella  C..  Ashi- 
ya.  Hyogo  Ken. 
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Dyason,     Miss    Kathleen    E.,  A- 

shiya. 

Foss,   Miss  Eleanor   M.,    Osaka. 
Freeth,  Miss  F.  May,  Miyaji  Ma- 

chi,   Kumarnoto  Ken. 
Goldsmith,   Miss    Mabel   O., 

Kurums. 

Greenwood,  Rev.  B.  N.  W.,  To 
kyo. 

Hamilton,     Miss  Kathleen,    To 
kyo. 
Heaslett,   Most    Rev.    Bishop   S., 

Yokohnma. 

Henty,   Miss   Audrey  M.,   Tokyo. 
Hind.  Mrs.  J.,  Tobata. 
Home,    Miss     Alice     C.    J.,    Ita 

Machi,   Fukuoka   Ken. 
Howard,    Miss  R.  Dora    (retired). 

Osaka. 
Hughes,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Minami- 

hara.   Awa   Gun,   Chiba  Ken. 
Hutchinson,    Canon    &    Mrs.    A. 

C.,    Fukuoka. 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  G., 

Yonago   Shi. 

Lane,    Miss  Evelyn    A.,    Ashlya. 
Mann,   Rt.   Rev.  Bishop   &   Mrs. 

John   C.,   Fukuoka. 
Nash,    Miss    Elizabeth,    Hamada 

Machi,  Shimane  Ken. 
Preston,   Miss   Evelyn   D.    (A}. 
Richardson.      Miss      Constance 

M.,   Tokushima. 
Roberts,   Miss   Alice    (A). 
Staveley,  Miss  J.  Ann,  Otaru. 
Tapson,    Miss    Minna     (retired), 

Tokyo. 
Thompson,    Miss   Fanny   L., 

Omuta. 

Tristram,  Miss  Katharine  A.  S. 
(retired),  Osaka. 

Uttley,  Miss  Irene   C.   (A). 

Walsh,  Rt.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Gordon 
J.,  Sapporo. 

Wanscy,  Rev.  Joseph  C.,  Sap 
poro. 

Williams,    Miss  Agnes  S.,    Osaka. 

Woodd,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  B..  Osaka. 

Woodward,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 
C.,  Tokyo. 

Worthington,  Miss  Honoria  J. 
(retired),  Hiroshima. 


11.  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Eckel,     Rev.  &   Mrs.  W.   A.,   To 
kyo. 

Karris,    Miss   Bertie,    Kyoto. 
Staples,   Mrs.   Minnie  L.,  Kyoto. 
Wiley,  Miss  Alma  P.,  Kyoto. 

12.  Evangelical        Church       ot 
North    America. 

Anderson,  Miss  Irene,   Koriyama 

Bauernfeind,     Miss    Susan     M., 
Tokyo. 

Hertzler,   Miss  Verna   S.,  Osaka. 

Kramer,  Miss    Lois    F.    (A). 

Kuecklich,    Miss    Gertrud,    To 
kyo. 

Mauk,    Miss   Laura,    ToKyo. 

Mayer,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    P.    S.,  To 
kyo. 

Schweitzer,   Miss  Edna   Mae, 
Tokyo. 

Thede,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harvey,  To 
kyo. 

13.  Evangelical    and    Reformed 
Church. 

Ankeney,    Rev.     &    Mrs.     Alfred 

Sendai. 
Engelmann,     Rev.     &     Mrs.     M. 

M.,    Aizu-Wakamatsu. 
Fesperman,   Rev.   &  Mrs.  Frank 

L.,  Sendai. 

Garman,  Miss  Margaret,  Sendai. 
Gerhard,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Sendai. 
Gerhard,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Paul  L., 

Sendai. 
Gerhard,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H., 

Sendai. 

Hansen,   Miss  Kate   I.,   Sendai. 
Ilsley,  Miss   Alice   M.,    Sendai. 
Kriete,    Rev.    &    Mrs.     Carl    D., 

Sendai. 

r.eGallcy,  Mr.    Charles   M.,    To 
kyo. 

Leidal.  Miss   Marie.   Sondai. 
Lindsey,   Miss   Lydia  A.,  Sendai. 
Naefe,   Miss  Alma    C.,   Sendai. 
Noss,    R.?v.     &    Mrs.     George    S. 

Aomori. 
Nugent,  Rev.   &  Mrs.   Carl,  Ya- 
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magata. 

Pifer.  Miss  B.  Catherine.  Tokyo. 
Schncder,    Rev.     &     Mrs.    D.    B., 

(A). 
Schro:r.    Rev.     &     Mrs.    Gilbert 

VV.    (A). 
S:>iple.  Rev.  &   Mrs.  William  G. 

Tokyo. 
Sipple!     Mr.     &     Mrs.     Carl     S., 

Sendni. 

Smith,    Miss   Harriet  P..    Sondai. 
Stoudt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.  M.,  Sen- 

da!. 
ZaugB.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.   H.    (A). 


II.  •  ••ni-'.i!  Mission  I'.uit  I  of 
the  Free  Methodist  Church 
of  North  America. 

Mylanck-r.  Miss  Ruth.  Osaka. 
Pickens.  Miss  Lillian.  Osaka. 
Wagner.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  H.  (A). 

1.1.  Independent  of  Any  So 
ciety. 

Andrews.   Miss  Sarah  S..   Shizu- 

oka. 

Bagh-y.    Miss    Kate    (A). 
Bak<  r.  Captain  Kenneth,  Fuku- 

oka. 
Eixlrr.     Mr.    &  Mrs.   O.    D..    Ota 

Mi.chi.   Ibaraki    Ken. 
Boulclln.    R?v.     &    Mrs.     G.    W 

Yokohama. 
Cochran.  Miss  M.  Eugenia.  Ma- 

Kiidn.   Machi.   Aklta   Ken. 
Co'e.     Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold     W.. 

Osaka. 
Course.    Mr.   &   Mrs.   J.  H..    To- 

kvo. 
Cral'_'.  Miss  Mildred   E..  Masuda 

Machi,    Akita   Ken. 
Cypert.     Miss     Lillie   D..     Tokyo 

Fu. 

Daniels,  Miss  M.  E..   Nagoya. 
Dicvendorf.  Mrs.  A..  Matsuyama 
Doan.   Mrs.   R.   A..  Tokyo. 
Ellis.    Mrs.   Charles.     Nagahama 

Machi.    Kochl    Ken. 
Ewing.   Miss   Annie  M.,   Tokyo. 
Ewing,  Miss   Hcttie  Lee.  Shi/u- 

oka. 
Farnham,  Miss  Grace.  Tokyo. 


Fleming.     Rev.   &    Mrs.     Robert 
A.,    Tokyo. 

Francis.  Miss  R.   Mabel,  Matsu 
yama. 

Francis.  Rev.  T.  R..  Matsuyama. 

Gale,  Mrs.   Emma.  Kyoto. 

Gardener,     Miss    Fanny,    Hako 
date. 

Gillett,    Miss   E.    R.,    Tokyo. 

Gilligan,     Captain     Henry,    Fu- 
kuoka. 

Glaeser,   Mr.  &  Mrs.   Martin   L., 
Fukuoka. 

3i'bbins.    Miss    Gladys   M.,   To 
kyo. 

Hartshorne,   Miss    A.    C.,    Tokyo 
Fu. 

Hay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Taihoku. 

Jchm-cn.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore, 
Fukucka. 

Leach.    Miss   D.   E.   M.,     Kuma- 
moto. 

T  Inn,  Mr.    E.    B..  Tokyo. 

Lemmon.   Miss  Vivian.     (A). 

Luke.     Mr.    &     Mrs.     Percy     T., 
Tokyo. 

Madden,   Miss   Grace.   Osaka. 

Madden.     Mr.    &     Mrs.     M.     B., 
Osaka. 

Martin,      Prof.     &    Mrs.     J.     V., 
Kobe. 

McCaleb.   Mr.  J.  M..  Tokyo. 

McNaughton.     Rev.    &    Mrs.     R. 
E..  Hakodate. 

McSparran.    Dr.    &    Mrs.   Joseph 
L.,    Yokohama. 

Musr.or.   Mr.   &   Mrs.  C.   K..   To 
kyo. 

Rennie,  Rev.   William.    Hakoda 
te. 

Rhodes.    Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.    A..   Yo 
kohama. 

Richert.    Mr.     <fc     Mrs.     Adolph. 
Fukuoka   Shi. 

Robinson,     Mr.    &     Mrs.     C.    C., 
Kobe. 

Rupert.    Miss   Nettie    L..   Kobe. 

Santee,  Miss  H.  C..  Kobe. 
Sirvis.   Mrs.   H.   C.    (A). 
Sawyer.   Mr.  Ray    (A). 
Schoonover.  Miss  Ruth    (A). 
Sheppard,   Miss   E..  Kobe. 
Simeon,   Miss  R.   B..   Akashl. 
Smyser,     Rev.     M.     M..     Yokote 
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Machi,   Akita   Ken. 

Taylor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Kobe. 

Topping,    Miss    Helen,    Tokyo. 

Upton,  Miss  E.  F.,  Moro  Mura, 
Saitama  Ken. 

Wait,    Mr.    R.   T.     (A). 

Watkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  T., 
Fukucka. 

Wright,  Miss  A.   H.,  Kumamoto 

Wright,    Mr.  R.   J.    (A). 

Yates,  Rev.  N.  P.,  Taito,  For 
mosa. 


16.     Japan     Apostolic    Mission. 


Coote,   Mr.    &   Mrs.   L.   W., 

Ikoma,   Nara  Ken. 
Coote,   Mr.   David,  Ikoma,  Nara 

Ken. 
Ccote,  Miss  Faith,  Ikoma,  Nara 

K:n. 
Denton,   Mr.   Walter  G.,  Ikoma, 

Nara  Ken. 
Dunn,    Miss   Leta,   Ikoma,    Nara 

Ken. 
Gray,  Mr.  &  Mrs.   F.  H.,  Ikoma, 

Nara  Ken. 
Greenway,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  L. 

Ikoma,    Nara   Ken. 
Hughes,      Miss      Olive,      Ikoma, 

Nara  Ken. 
Newland,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Aubrey, 

Ikoma,   Nara  Ken. 
Robertson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  E. 

D.,  Ikoma,  Nara  Ken. 

17.     Japan    Book   and    Tract 
Society. 


Braithwaite,  Mr.   &   Mrs.   G.  B., 
Tokyo. 

18.     Japan    Evangelistic    Band. 


Bazeley,  Miss    B.    Rose    (A). 
Bee,   Mr.   &  Mrs.  William,  Saga. 
Collins,   Mr.   &   Mrs.  Arthur  M., 

Nagano. 
Cuthbertson,     Miss     Florence, 

Yagi  Cho,  Nara   Ken. 
Cuthbertson,   Mr.  &  Mrs.   James 

Kobe. 


Dyer,   Mr.   &  Mrs.   A.  L.    (A). 
Garrard,     Mr.     &     Mrs.    M.    H., 

Kyoto. 
Gillespy,    Miss  J.  C.,    Takasago, 

Hyogo  Ken. 

Gcsden,   Mr.    Eric    W.    (A). 
Hoarc,  Miss  D.  E.,   Osaka. 
Jones,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tudor,  Kob?. 
Smith,   Miss   I.  Webster,   Akashi. 
Soal,  Miss  A.  A.,   Kobe. 
Tetlcy,  Miss  Winifrid,   Kobe. 
Thoren.    Miss     Amy,      Knmiichi 

Cfco,  Nara   Ken. 
Wilkinson,     Mr.    &    Mrs.     C.    S. 

(A). 
Williams,     Mr.     &     Mrs.     F.    T., 

Akashi. 

Woodworth.    Miss    Olive   F., 
Kobe. 

19.     Japan       Rescue       Mission. 

Bradbury,    Miss    Ivy,    Osaka. 
Butler,   Miss  Bessie,  Osaka. 
Dann,  Miss  Janet  M.,  Osaka. 
Dempsie,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    George, 

Osaka. 

Hesketh,  Miss  Ellen,  Osaka. 
James,   Miss  Ruth,   Osaka. 
Kirkaldy,   Miss   Minnie,  Osaka. 
Lloyd,  Miss  Mary,  Osaka. 
McGrath,     Miss     Violet,     Osaka 
Morris,    Miss  Kathleen.    (A). 
Murray,   Miss   Elsa   R.,    Sendai. 
Palmer,   Miss  M.   E.,   Osaka. 
Penny,     Miss     Florence,     Osaka 
Saville,   Miss   Rose,    Sendai. 
Thomas,  Miss  Irene,  Osaka. 
Torbet,  Miss  Isabel,  Osako 
Wright,   Miss  Phyllis,    Sendai. 

20.      Lieben/eller  Mission. 

Buss,   Rev.   &   Mrs.  B.,   Hachioji 

Shi. 

lang,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Ernst,   (A). 
Nothhelfer,    Rev.     &    Mrs.   Karl, 

Tokyo. 

'il.     Lutheran     Evangelical     As 
sociation    of   Finland. 

Karen,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.,  lida  Shi, 
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lankscncn.  Miss  Martha,  Tokyo 
Minkklncn.     Rev.     &    Mrs.     T., 

(A). 

Niemi,   Miss  Tyyne.   Sapporo. 
Savolainen,   Rev.    &   Mrs.    J.    V., 

Asahigawa    Shi. 
Uusitalo.    Miss    S.    S..  Tokyo. 

::-i.  Missionary  Hands  of  the 
World. 

Abel,   Miss  Dorothy    L..  Tokyo. 
Abel.    Mr.    &   Mrs.   Fred    (A)". 

\!.{.  Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions 
of  the  Met  ho  list  Episcopal 
Church  and  Woman's  For 
eign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  1C.  Church. 

Alexander.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    R.    P., 
(retired),   Tokyo. 

Ashbaugh.  Miss  Adella   M.,   Na 
gasaki    Shi. 

Bailey.  Miss   Barbara,    (A). 

Berry.    Rev.   Arthur   D.,   Tokyo. 
(A). 

Bishop.    Rev.     &     Mrs.     Charles 
(retired).    Tokyo. 

Brumbaugh.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  T.. 
(A). 

Byler.   Miss   G.  M..   Hakodate. 

Chase,   Miss    Laura.    Fukuoka. 

Cheney,    Miss    Alice,  Tokyo. 

Collins,    Miss    Mary   D..   Tokyo. 
(A). 

Couch.  Miss  Helen.   (A). 

Currv.  M!'-s  Olive,  Nagasaki. 

Curtice.    Miss   Lois   K.,  Hirosaki 

Daniel.  Miss  N.    (A). 

Draper.      Rev.    G.    F.     (retired), 
Yokohama. 

Draper.  Miss   Marion   R..    Yoko 
hama. 

Draper.   Miss  Winifred  F.,  Yoko 
hama. 

Fehr.   Miss   Vera.    Nagasaki. 

Finlay.    Miss  L.    Alice.   Kagoshl- 
ma. 

Gcaly.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  D..    (A). 

Harden.   Miss   Olive    I..    Nagasaki 
Shi.    (A). 

Heckelman.   Rev.   &  Mrs.  F.   W.. 
Tokyo. 

Howry.    Miss  Harriet   M.    (A). 


Iglehart.   Rev.    &   Mrs.   C.    W.. 
Tokyo. 

Iglehart.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  T..  To 
kyo. 

Kilburn.      Miss      Elizabeth      H. 
(A). 

Lee.      Miss    Mabel.      Kumamoto 
Shi. 

McKclvle.      Miss     Mary     Janet. 
Tokyo. 

Mcore.  Miss  G.  Helen,  Fukuoka. 

Oldridge.   Miss   Mary  Belle    (A). 

Paine,   Miss   Mildred   Anne,   To- 

kvo. 

,    Peckhr.m.  Miss  Caroline  S.,  Na 
gasaki. 

Peet.  Miss  Azalia  E.,  Kushikino. 
Kagoshima   Ken. 

Pider,   Miss   Myrtle   Z..  Tokyo. 

Scott.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  N..  Naga 
saki   Shi. 

j    Shacklock.   Rev.   &   Mrs.  F..  Hi 
rosaki. 

,    Simons.   Miss  Marian,  Nagasaki. 
j    Speas.  Miss  Geneva,  Nagasaki. 

Sprowles,    Miss  Alberta   B.,   To 
kyo. 

Spencer.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  S..  Fu 
kuoka. 

Starkey,   Miss  Bertha   F..  Keljo, 
Korea. 

Tavlor.    MifisErmaM..    Hirosaki. 
j    Trague.    Miss   Carolyn   M..    Fu 
kuoka. 

Thompson     Rc-v.    &-   M^..    E.  W.. 

Watrner.   Miss  Dora.   Hakodate. 

White.  Mics   Anna   Laura.    (A). 


!JI.  Hoard  of  Forelirn  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 


Anderson.    Miss    Myra   P.,    Hiro 
shima. 
Callnhan.  Mrs.   W.  J..   (Retired) 

(A). 

j     Carroll.  Miss  Sallie  E..   (A). 
Cobb.    Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  B..   Ashiya. 
Colvln,    Miss  Thelma.    (A). 
,     Cook.    Miss   M.  M.    (retired)  (A). 
i    Cooper.    Miss   Lois   W..    Hiroshi 
ma. 
i    Dcmurcc,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  W.  B., 
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(retired)    (A). 

Feely,    Miss    Gertrude,    Oita. 

Field,  Miss  Ruth,   Osaka. 

Finch,  Miss  Mary  D.,  Oita. 

Frank,   Rev.   &   Mrs.   J.  W.,   To- 
kuyama. 

Gaines,    Miss    Rachel    (retired), 
Hiroshima. 

Green,    Miss    Margaret,    Kobe. 

Haden,  Rev.  Thomas  H.    (retir 
ed),   Kobe. 

Harbin,  Mr.  A.   Van,  Hiroshima. 

Hager,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  E.   (A). 

Hilburn,   Rev.   &  Mrs   S.   M., 
Nishinomiya. 

Holland,  Miss   C.    G.,  Kobe. 

Hnrkabee.    Rev.    &   Mrs.    W.    C., 
Hiroshima. 

Huclgins,   Miss  Mildred,  Kobe. 

Johnson,   Miss   Katharine,    Osa 
ka. 

Jones,   Rev.   H.  P.,   Nishinomiya. 
(Mrs.   Jones   absent). 

Korns,  Miss  Bonnie,  Hiroshima. 

Matthews.    Rev.   &    Mrs.   W.   K., 
Nishinomiya. 

Meyers,   Rev.    &   Mrs.  J.   T.,   Hi 
roshima. 

Mickle,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Nishi 
nomiya. 

Ogburn,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  N.  S.,  Ni 
shinomiya. 

Oxford.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  S..  Kobe. 

Palmore,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  P.  L.  (A). 

Peavy,    Miss    Anne   R.,   Osaka. 

Rood,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  P.  (retired) 
(A). 

Searcy,   Miss  Mary   G.,  Osaka. 

Shannon,   Miss  Ida  L.,   Hiroshi 
ma. 

Shannon.  Miss  Katherine,  Kobe. 

Shaver,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    I.    Leroy, 
Matsuyama. 

Smith.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy,  Kobe. 

Spaulding,    Miss   Miriam,    Hiro 
shima. 

Stevens,   Miss    C.   B.,    Osaka. 

Stewart,  Miss  Lilian,  Kobe. 

Stewart,  Rev.  &  Mrs.   S.  A. (A). 

Stott,  Rev.  &  Mrs.   J.   D.,  Uwa- 
jima. 

Stubbs,   Rev.  &    Mrs.   David    C., 
Kobe. 

Tarr,  Miss  Alberta,   (A). 


Towson,   Miss  Manie.    (A). 

Towson,     Rev.    W.  E.    (retired), 
(A). 

Tumlin,   Miss   Mozelle,   Oita. 

Wainright,     Rev.    &   Mrs.  S.   H., 
Tokyo. 

Weakley,   Rev.  W.   R.    (Retired) 
(A). 

Whitehead,   Miss   Mabel,   Osaka. 

Williams,      Miss   Anna   Belle, 
Osaka. 

Wilson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.  (Re 
tired  )     ( A ) . 

;25.     Mi  no    Mission. 

Ackers,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  Ogakl, 

Gifu   Ken. 
Bower,   Miss  Esther  Stearns,  O- 

gaki,  Gifu  Ken. 
Miller,   Miss  Erma   L.    (A). 
Pfaff.     Miss    Annie     L.,     Ogaki, 

Gifu  Ken. 
Weidner.  Miss  Sadie  Lea,  Ogaki, 

Gifu  Ken. 
Whewell,    Miss    Elizabeth    A., 

Kuwana,  Mie  Ken. 

'^(i.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

Hempstead,    Miss  Ethel,    Hama- 
matsu. 

Hodges,  Miss  Olive  I.,  Yokohama. 

Warner,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F., 
Nagoya. 

Wolfe,     Miss  Evelyn   M.,    Yoko 
hama. 


27.  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Church  of  England  In 
Canada. 

Archer,   Miss  Anne  L.    (retired), 

Karuizawa,    Nagano    Ken. 
Bailey,   Miss  H.,  Toyohashi   Shi. 
Bowman,    Miss  N.  F.  J.,    Nagoya. 
Clench,   Miss  M..    Nagano    Shi. 
Elliott,  Miss   Edna,  Tokyo. 
Foerstel,   Miss    M.,    Okaya. 
Hamilton,    Miss    F..  Matsumoto. 
Hawkins,  Miss  F.  B.,   Okaya. 
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Horobin,   Miss  H.  M.,   Inariyama 

Machi. 
I.saac,   Miss   I.  L.,  Okaya,   Naga 

no    Ken. 

Miller.    Miss   Jessie    M.,    Gifu. 
Moss.  Miss  Adelaide   P.,  Takata 

Shi. 
Powell.    Miss    L..    Obuse    Mura. 

Nagano  Ken. 
Powles.   Rev.   &  Mrs.  P.   S.  C., 

Takata. 

Rcbinson.  Miss  H.  M..  Nagoya. 
Savary.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  N.,  Tsu- 

ruml. 

Shaw.    Miss   L.    L.    (CLSKA). 
Shore,   Miss  S.  G..   Gifu. 
Spencer.     Rev.     &     Mrs.     V.     C., 

Nagoya. 
Start.   Dr.  &   Mrs.   R.  K..  Obuse 

Mura,   Nagano  Ken. 
Walker.    Miss   M.   M.,   Nagnno. 
Waller.     Rev.    J.    G.     (Retired), 

Nag.iro. 

Waller,   Rev.   W.  W..  Ueda. 
Watts.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    H.    G.. 

Niipata. 
Wilkinson.  Miss  Edna,  Tokyo. 

1  S.      ()s;ika     Minion. 

Cribb.    Miss    K.    R..    Osaka. 
Thornton,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    S.    W., 

(  A  ). 

.'!).      <>st-As|aii       Mission      (Kast 
Asia    Mission). 

HcnniK.     Rev.    Dr.    Liemar.    To- 
kyo. 

.'?«).      Omi     HroMierhood. 

Vories.    Mrs.    J.    £..    Omi-Hachl- 

man. 
Vories.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  M..  Omi- 

Hachiman. 


Oriental     Missionary     Socl 
»>     (Holiness    (  hutch). 


.'{:.  Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions, 
I'reslnterlan  Church  in 
Canada. 

And(  rson.    Miss  Mary    E..    Kobe. 
MacDonald,      Miss      Ethel      G.. 


Kobe. 
MacKay,      Rev.      Malcolm      R.. 

Nagoya. 

MacLean,  Miss   Jean   C.,  Kobe. 
Murphy.  Miss  Gladys  M.,  Kobe. 
Young,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.   L.,  Kobe. 

:<:{.  Domestic  a  n  d  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America. 

(a)       Missionary      District      of 
Kyoto. 

Chapman,     Rev.     &    Mrs.    J.   J., 

Kyoto. 

Dickson.  Miss   L.  E.,   Nara. 
Disbrow,  Miss  H.  J..    (A). 
Foote,    Miss   Edith   L..    Kyoto. 
Hester,   Miss   M.   W..  Nara. 
Houle,  Miss  M.  M..  Osaka. 
Johnson.  Miss  Thora,   (A). 
Jones,   Dr.   &   Mrs.  F.  M.,   Osaka. 
Lloyd,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Waka- 

yama. 
Morris,    Rev.   &   Mrs.    J.    K., 

Kyoto. 
Nichols,   Rt.   Rev.   &   Mrs.   S.   H. 

Kyoto. 

Oglesby,   Mrs.  J.  M.,  Kyoto. 
Shaw,   Rev.   &  Mrs.  H.   R.    (A). 
SUiles,  Miss   Helen,    (A). 
Smith.    Rev.    &   Mrs.    P.    A.. 

Osaka. 

Sumners,   Miss  Gertrude,   Kyoto. 
Van  Kirk,   Miss  A.  S..    (A). 
Williams,    Miss   H.    R.,    Kyoto. 

(I))       Missionary      District      of 
North    Tokyo. 

Barbour,    Miss    Ruth,  Tokyo. 
Bowles,  Dr.  <fe  Mrs.  H.  E.   (A). 
Boyd,   Miss   Louisa   H.,  Kawagoe 

Machi. 

Branstad,    Mr.   Karl    E.,   Tokyo. 
Burnsid^.    Miss    Ruth,    Tokyo. 
Cornwall-Legh.      Miss      M.      H.. 

(retired).   Akashi. 
Elliott,  Dr.  Mabel  E..  Tokyo. 
Evans.    Rev.    &     Mrs.    C.    H.. 

Tokyo. 

Fo3rstel.  Miss  Ella  L.  A..  Tokyo. 
Foote,   Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Tokyo. 
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Fowler,   Mr.  &  Mrs.   J.  E.,   Tokyo. 

Gardiner,    Miss     Ernestine     W., 
Tokyo. 

Heckleman,    Miss    Eleanor,    To 
kyo. 

Hey  wood,   Miss   C.   G.,  Tokyo. 

Hubbard,    Miss    Jeannette,    To 
kyo. 

Knapp,    Deaconess    S.    T.,    (Re 
tired),  Tokyo. 

Lade,  Miss  H.  R.,  Tokyo. 

McKim,  Miss   Bessie   M.,    Zushi, 
Kanagawa  Ken. 

McKim,  Miss  Nellie,    (A). 

Morse,    Rev.    Father   W.    P., 
Tokyo. 

Murray,   Miss  Edna   B.,  Tokyo. 

Nettleton,   Miss  Mary,    Kusatsu. 

Nuno,   Miss  Christine  M.,  Tokyo. 

Overton,   Mr.    Douglas   W.,    To 
kyo. 

Peters,  Miss  Augusta  F.,  Tokyo 

Pond,    Miss    Helen    M.,   Tokyo. 

Reifsnider,  Rt.   Rev.   &  Mrs.   C. 
S.,  Tokyo. 

Rogers,   Miss  E.,   Tokyo. 

Rose,     Rev.    &    Mrs.    Lawrence, 
Tokyo. 

Rusch,    Mr.    Paul   S..    Tokyo. 

St.  John,   Mrs.   Alice   C.,  Tokyo. 

Schaeffer,  Miss   Mabel   R., 
Tokyo. 

Schereschewsky,    Miss   Caroline. 
Tokyo 

Scott,    Mr.  &  Mrs.    R.  W.,    Tokyo. 

Shepherd,  Miss  K.  M.,  Kusatsu. 

Shipps,   Miss  Helen  K.,   Tokyo. 

Spackman,   Rev.  &  Mrs.   H.    C., 
Tokyo. 

Viall,   Rev.  Kenneth  L.  A. 
(S.S.J.E.),    Tokyo. 

White,  Miss   Sarah   G.,   Tokyo. 

(c)     Missionary      District     of 
Tohoku. 

Binsted,   Rt.  Rev.  &j  Mrs.  N.  S., 

Sendai. 

Boyle,    Miss   Helen,    Sendai. 
Draper,     Rev.     &     Mrs.     W.     P., 

Akita. 

Gray,   Miss  Gladys,   Sendai. 
Hittle,   Miss    Dorothy,    Sendai. 


Jansen,  Miss  Bernice,   Sendai 

Lewis,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Kori- 
yama. 

Moss,  Rev.  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  Sen 
dai. 

Ranson,  Deaconess  Anna  L.,  Fu- 
kuda  Mura,  Fukushima  Ken. 

Spencer,   Miss   Gladys,   Aomori. 

34v  Independent  Hoard  for 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis 
sions. 

35.  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Barnard,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  E., 
Matsuyama. 

Bovenkerk,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  G., 
Tsu,  Ise. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Daniel 
C.,  Kyoto. 

Chapman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  N., 
Shingu,  Wakayama  Ken. 

Chapman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  K., 
Kobe. 

Clark,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Kobe. 

Daugherty,  Miss  Lena  G.,   Tokyo 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Shimonoseki. 

Evans,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  Sap 
poro. 

Gillilan,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Tokyo. 

Grube.  Miss  Alice,  Osaka. 

Hail,  Mrs.  Harriet  W..  Osaka.      . 

Halsey,  Miss  Lila  S.,  Tokyo. 

Haunaford,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Howard 
D.,  Tokyo. 

Helm,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  T., 
Tokyo.  (A). 

Hereford,  Miss  Grace,  Osaka. 

Hereford,  Miss  Nannie,  Sapporo. 

Hereford,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Hiroshi 
ma. 

Kerr,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William  C., 
Keijo,  Korea. 

Lake,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Leo  C.,  Sap 
poro. 

Lamott,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Willis  C., 
Tokyo.  (A). 

McCrory,  Miss  Carrie  H.,  Otaru. 

McDonald,   Miss    Mary    D., 
Tokyo. 

Mackenzie,     Miss     Virginia    M., 
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Shimonoseki. 
Martin.    Rev.   &   Mrs.   David    P., 

Osaka. 

Miles.    Miss   Mary,    Kanazawa. 
Monk.  Miss  Alice  M.,  Sapporo. 
Oilman,    Mr.    &     Mrs.    Paul     V. 

Tokyo. 

Palmer,  Miss  H?len  M..  Osaka. 
Reeve.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Osaka. 
Reiscliauer.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  K., 

Tokyo. 

Riker,  Miss  Jessie,  Yamada,  Ise. 
R?iser,     Miss    A.    Irene,     Kana 
zawa. 
Rik?r,    Miss    Susannah    M., 

Osaka 
Schmidt,   Miss   Dorothy  L.,   To- 

kvo. 

Smith,  Miss  Janet  C.,  Sapporo. 
Smith.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  C.. 

Wakayama. 
Thomas,     Rev.    Winburn   T., 

Kyoto. 
Trrmain,    Rev.   &     Mrs.    Martel 

A  .   Nokkcushi,   Sapporo. 
Walling,  Miss  C.   Irene,  Tokyo. 
Walscr,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    Theodore 

D.,   Tokyo. 
Wells.   Miss    Lillian   A.,      Yama- 

guchi. 
Wilkin.    MissEloanor  M..    Tokyo. 

::<;.  I  \irnti\r  Committee  of 
Foreign  .Missions  of  the 
I'rohyterian  Church  in 
the  1  nil. M|  States.  (So. 
l'rc>.|>\  tcrl:ni>. 

Archibald.     Miss    Margaret, 

Nagoya. 
Brady,   Rev.   &    Mrs.    J.  Harper, 

Kochi. 
Brvan,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    Harry    H., 

Tokushima. 
Buchanan,     Miss     Elizabeth    O., 

Gifu. 
Buchanan.    Rev.   &     Mrs.    Percy 

W..    Nagoya. 
Buchanan.    Rev.   &   Ivir.'.   Walter 

MrS..   Maruganrv 
Buck  land.    Miss    Ruth,    Nagoya. 
Crawford.   Rev.    &   Mrs.    Vernon 

A  .    Okazakl. 

Currell.  Miss  Susan.  Marugame. 
Erickson.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  8.  M.. 

Takamatsu. 


Fulton,  Rev.  &  Mrs  S.  P.,  Kobe. 
Gardner,    Miss   Emma    Eve, 

Takamatsu. 
Hassell,   Rev.  &  Mrs.   A.  Pierson, 

Tokushima. 
Kirtland,   Miss   Leila   G.,   Maru- 

gam?. 
Logan,   Rev.  &   Mrs.   Charles  A., 

Tokyo. 

Lumpkln,    Miss    Estelle,     Toku 
shima. 
McAlpine,     Rev.   &   Mrs.     James 

A.,   Gifu. 
Mcllwaine,      Rev.     William      A., 

Kobe. 
Moore,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Lardner  W., 

Toyohashi. 
Munroe,   Rev.  &  Mrs.   Harry  H., 

Takamatsu. 
Myers,     Rev.   &   Mrs.  Harry    W., 

Kobe. 
Patton.    Miss    Annie     (Retired). 

Nagoya. 
Patton.   Miss   Florence  (retired), 

Nagoya. 

Robinson.   Miss   Amy,  Nagoya. 
Smythe,  Rev.   &   Mrs.   L.  C.   M.. 

Nagoya. 

'M.      Reformed      Church      in 
America. 

Bckman,   Miss   Priscilla   M.,  To 
kyo. 

Bogard,  Miss  Frances  B.,  Yoko 
hama. 

Brims,  Rev.  &  Mrs.   Bruno,  Sa 
ga. 

Couch.    Miss  S.    M.,  Nagasaki. 

Darrow.    Miss    Flora,    Tokyo 

Hookj:\    Rev.    &    Mrs.    W.    G.. 
Tokyo. 

drMaagd.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John   C., 
Tokyo 

Kuypor,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H..  Oita 

Luben.    Rc>v.  &  Mrs.  B.  M..    Ku- 
rume. 

Moore.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    B.   C., 
Kurume. 

NcordhorT.   Miss  Jean,    Nagasaki. 

Oltmans,     Rev.   &   Mrs.    A.    (re 
tired),    Tokyo. 

Oltmans.    Miss    C.    Janet. 
Yokohama. 

Plcters,    Miss  Johana    A., 
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Shimonoseki. 

Stegeman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  V.E., 
Yokohama. 

Taylor,  Miss  Minnie  (retired!, 
(A). 

TerBorg,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John, 
(A). 

Walvoord,  Miss  Florence  C,  Shi 
monoseki. 

Zander,  Miss  Helen  R.,  Yoko 
hama. 

3«.     Salvation    Army. 

Rich,  Major  &  Mrs.  Victor,  Yo- 

kchama. 
Smyth,  Brigadier  Annie,  Tokyo. 


Evens,  Pastor  &  Mrs.  H.  P.,  To 
kyo. 
Forshee,     Mr.    &    Mrs.    Clayton 

D.,  Tokyo. 
Koch,    Pastor    &   Mrs.    Alfred, 

Sapporo. 
Millard,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  R.. 

Tokyo. 

Millard,   Miss   Edith,   Tokyo. 
Nelson,     Pastor   &    Mrs.     A.    N., 

Tokyo. 

Olsen,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Kobe. 
Starr,     Dr.    &   Mrs.     Paul     V., 

Tokyo. 
Thurston,    Mr.   &   Mrs.    C.    F., 

Tokyo. 
Webber,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Perry    A  . 

Showa   Machi,   Chiba   Ken. 


39.     Scandinavian    American 
Alliance   Mission. 

Anderson,    Rev.   Joel,    Tokyo. 
Carlson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.,  To 
kyo. 

Larson,   Miss    Adelia,    Tokyo. 
Pietsch,  Rev.   Timothy,   Tokyo. 


40.     Southern    Baptist    Conven 
tion. 

Carver,  Miss   Dorothy,  Kokura. 

Dozier,    Mrs.   C.   K..    Fukuoka. 

Dozier,    Rev.   &   Mrs.   Edwin   B 
Fukuoka. 

Dozier,   Miss   Helen,   Kokura. 

Garrott,    Rev.   W.   Maxfield, 
Fukuoka. 

Graves,  Miss   Alma,   Tokyo. 

Jesse,   Miss   Mary   D.,   Kokura. 

Lancaster,   Miss   Cecils,  Kokv.r:-., 

Mills,  Rev.   E.  O.,   Nagasaki. 

Ray,    Rev.   &   Mrs.  J.   F.,     Hiro 
shima. 

Schell,  Miss   Naomi,   Tobata. 


II.     Seventh     Day     Adventlsts. 

Dietrich,  Pastor  &  Mrs.  George, 

Kobe. 
Eldridge.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul,  Chiba 

Ken. 


1:2.  Society  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  (Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

(a)      Kobe    Diocese: 


Allen,    Rev.    E.,   Kobe. 

Badger,    Rev.    E.,    Kobe. 

Basil,   Rt    Rev.   Bishop,   Kobe. 

Druitt,  Miss  M,,    Kobe. 

Edwards,   Miss  N.,  Kobe. 

Ford,   Rev.  J.   C.,  Kobe. 

Powells,  Miss  A.,  Kobe. 

Holmes,  Miss  Mary,  Shimono 
seki. 

Lea,  Miss  L.,  Kobe. 

Smith,   Miss   E.,   Kobe. 

Stranks,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  J..  Kobe. 

Strong,  Rev.  G.  N.,  Shiinono- 
seki. 

Voules,   Miss   J.,   Kobe. 

Walker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  B..   Kobe. 

Williams,   Miss  A.,  Himeji. 

Wood,  Miss    V.,    Kobe. 

(I))      Tokyo  Diocese: 


Hailstone,  Miss  M.  E.,  Tokyo. 
Philipps.    Miss   E.    G.    (A). 
Shaw,     Rev.   &    Mrs.    R.   D.    M  , 

Tokyo. 
Sisters    of    the    Community    of 

the    Epiphany. 
Stockdale,    Miss    Katherine    F., 

Tokyo. 


LIST    OF    MISSIONARIES    BY    TOWNS 


Tanner,    Miss    L.    K.,    Tokyo. 
Trott.  Miss  Dorothea  E..  Tokyo. 

(c)      South    Tokyo    Oiocrsr: 

Chope,   Miss    D.,  Tokyo. 
Hcaslctt.    Most    Rev.   Bishop    S., 

Yokohama. 

Pott,    Rev.    Roger,   Yokohama. 
Salisbury,     Rev.   &    Mrs.   C.    K  , 

Tokyo" 
Shrphcrd,     Miss     K..     Kusatsu. 

Gum  ma  Ken. 

Symonds.  Rev.  T.  P..    Yokohama. 
Wordsworth,      Miss     R.,     Chiba 

•\'.i.  Foreign  .Missionary  Society 
of  the  I  n  it  (>U  Brethren  In 
Christ. 

Knipp,   Rev.   &  Mrs.  J.   E.,  Otsu 

Shi. 
Shiv:>lv.     Rev.     &     Mrs.     B.     F., 

Kyoto. 


I  I.      I  nitcd   Church    of    Canada. 


(a)       (General    I'.u.ird: 


Ains worth.    Rev.    &    Mrs.    F., 

Matsumoto. 
Albright.    Rev.    &   Mrs.    L.   S.. 

Tokyo. 
Bates.     Rev.    &    Mrs.     C.    J.     L., 

Nlshlnomiya. 

Bott.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Tokyo. 
Cragg,  Rev.  &   Mrs.  W.  J.   M  , 

Nishinomlya. 
Hennigar,   Rev.   &  Mrs.   E.   C., 

Tokyo. 
Holmes,     Rev.    &    Mrs.     C.    P  , 

(A). 
McKenzie,   Rev.   &   Mrs  A.   P  , 

Nlshlnomiya. 
McWilliams,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  R  . 

Shizuoka. 
Norman.     Rev.    &     Mrs.    Daniel 

(retired  i.  Karui/.:iwa. 
Norman.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.   H.  H.. 

Kanazawa. 
Outerbridge.   Rev.    &    Mrs.    H. 

W..  Nishinomlya. 
Parker.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  A.,   (A). 
Price.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  P.  G..  Nago- 


Stone,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Na 
gano. 

Whiting.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Kobe. 

Woodsworth.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  F.. 
Nishinomiya. 

Wright,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  C..  Ta- 
kaoka. 

(I))      Women's     .Missionary     So- 
cietv: 

Allen.   Miss   A.    W..   Tokyo. 
Armstrong,     Miss    Margaret     E.. 

Toyama  Shi. 

Bates.  Miss   E.   L..  Tokyo. 
Callbeck.    Miss    Louise    M.,    K-i- 

nazawa   Shi. 
Chappell,   Miss    Constance   S., 

Tokyo. 

Clazie,  Miss  Mabel  G.,  Tokv 
Cook,  Miss   Dulcie.   Ucda   Shi. 
Courtice,   Miss  Sybil  R.,  Tokyo. 
Douglas,    Miss   Leona    M.,    Kotu 

Shi.    (After  Stpt.  Shizuoka). 

Govenlock,  Miss  Isabel,  Shizu 
oka  Shi. 

Graham,     Miss     Jean     A.     C.. 
Tokyo.    (Absent    after  July). 

Greenbank,  Miss  Katherine  M.. 
Kofu  Shi. 

Haig,  Miss  Mary  T..  Kofu  Shi. 

Hamilton.  Miss  F.  Gcrtrudo, 
(A). 

Hurd.  Miss  Helen  R.,  (A)  (After 
S?pt.)  Ueda  Shi. 

Jost.    Miss  F.    E..    Shizuoka. 

Jost.   Miss  H.   J..    (A). 

Keagey,  Miss  Margaret  D.,  Hu- 
mamatsu  Shi. 

Killam.   Miss   Ada,    Nagano   Shi. 

Kinnoy.   Miss   Jane    IvI..  Tokyo. 

Lediard.     Miss    Ella.     Kanazawa 

Lehman.   Miss    Lois,    Tokyo. 

Leith.  Miss  M.  Isobcl.  Shi/uoka. 
(Absent  after  July). 

Lindsay.  Miss  Olivia  C..  Kana- 
/awa.  (Absent  after  July). 

MattliewEon.  Miss  Mildred,  To 
kyo.  (After  Sept.  Kofu). 

McLachlan,   Miss    A.   May, 
Shlzuokn    Shi. 
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McLeoci,     Miss    Anna    O.,     Kofu 

Shi. 
Rorke,    Miss   M.    Luella,    Fukul 

Shi.    (Absent  after  July). 
Ryan,     Miss   Esther     L.,     Fukui 

Shi. 

Saunders,  Miss  Violet,    (A)    (Af 
ter   Sept.   Fukui). 
Scott,     Miss     Mary   C.,    Toyama 

Shi. 
Scruton,     Miss   M.     Fern,    Ueda 

Shi. 
Staples,   Miss  Marie  M.,  Nagano 

Shi. 

Strothard,  Miss  Alice  O.,  Tokyo. 
Suttie,   Miss    Gwen,    Kofu   Shi. 
Taylor,  Miss  Grace   E.,    (A)    To- 

Tokyo. 
Tweedie,   Miss  E.  Gertrude    (A). 


45.     l'nite<l    Christian    Mission 
ary    Society. 

McCoy,     Rev.     &   Mrs.     R.   D., 
Tokyo.    (A). 

Trout,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  Tokyo. 

Young,  Rev.   &   Mrs.  T.   A  ,   To 
kyo. 


4(i.     Universallst    General    Con 
vention. 

Cary,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harry  M.,  Jr., 
Tokyo. 

Downing,    Miss  Ruth  G.,    Tokyo. 

Hathaway,  Miss  M.  Agnes  (re 
tired),  Zushi. 

Stacy,   Miss   M.    R.,  Tokyo. 


17.  Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions 
of  the  I'nited  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 

Aderholdt,  Miss  Virginia,  To 
kyo. 

Akard,  Miss  Martha  B.,  Kuma 
moto  Shigai. 

Bach,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  D.  G.  M., 
(A). 

Bergner.   Miss  Selma  R.,  Tokyo. 

Harder,  Miss  Helene,  Fukuoka. 


Heltibriclle,    Miss    Mary    (A). 

Hcpner,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  W.,  To 
kyo. 

Horn,  Rov.  &  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Tokyo. 

Knudten,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  C., 
Nagoya. 

Linn,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Tokyo. 

Lippard,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  K., 
Osaka. 

Lippard,  Miss  Faith,  Osaka. 

Miller,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  L.  S.  G., 
Kumamoto. 

Potts,  Miss   Marion,  Kumamoto 

Powlas.    Miss    Annie,    Tokyo. 

Powlas,  Miss  Maude,  Kumamo 
to. 

Schiilinger,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  George, 
Kumamoto. 

Shirk,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Fukuoka. 

Stirewalt,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  J., 
Tokyo. 

Thorlaksson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  O., 
(A). 

Winther,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  T., 
Fukuoka. 

Winther,   Miss   Maya,    Saga   Shi. 


18.     \Vesleyan     Methodist     Con 
nection  of  America. 

Phenney,   Rev.  &  Mrs.  M.  Sterl, 

4!).     Woman's  I'nion  Missionary 
Society   of   America. 

;  Ballantync,    Miss  Mary    K.,   Yo 
kohama. 

j  Loomis,   Miss  Clara   D.    (A). 

'  Lynn,    Mrs.   Harrison   A.,    Yoko 
hama. 

Tracy,     Miss    Mary    E.,     Yoko 
hama. 


.")().      Yotsuya    Mission. 

Cunningham,     Mrs.    Emily     B., 

Tokyo. 

Hitch,    Miss  Alice    M.,   Tokyo. 
Hitch,  Miss   Annie   May,  Tokyo. 
Hitch,   Mr.   &   Mrs.  Thomas   G.. 

Tokyo. 

Jones,    Miss   Ethel.   Tokyo. 
Shimmel,   Miss  Edith,    Tokyo. 
Still,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Owen,  Tokyo. 


LIST    OF    MISSIONARIES    BY    TOWNS 


•111 


."•I.     Young    Men's   Christian 
Association. 

Durgin,  Mr.   &   Mrs.   RussellL., 

Tokyo.    (A). 
Jorgensen,   Mr.   &   Mrs.  Arthur, 

Tokyo. 

.VJ.      Young    Women's    <  lni-ii.iu 
Association. 


Hockin,    Miss    Margaret,    Tokyo. 
Kaufman,   Miss    Emma   R.,    To 
kyo. 
Roe,  Miss  Mildred,   Tokyo. 

.">:{.  Foreign  .Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of 
Knglaml.  (Formosa). 

Adair,    Miss    Lily,    Shoka. 
Band,    Rev.   Edward,    Tainan. 

(Mrs.   Band   Absent). 
Beattie,     Miss    Margaret     W., 

Tainan. 

Cullen,  Miss  Gladys  S.,  Tainan. 
Elliott,   Miss    Isabel,   Shoka. 
Healey,     Rev.    &    Mrs.     F.    G., 

(A). 

Livingston,  Miss  A.  A.  (A). 
Mackintosh.  Miss  S.  E.,  (A). 
MacLeod,  Rev.  D.  D.,  Tainan. 


MacLeod,   Miss  Ruth,  Tainan. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W. 
E.,  Tainan. 

Singleton.  Mr.  L.  (Mrs.  Single 
ton  absent),  Shoka. 

Wcighton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  G.  P.. 
Tainan. 

.•>•!.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  (Formosa). 

Adams,  Miss  Ada  E.,  Tansui. 

Burdick,   Miss   Alma  M.,  Tokyo. 

Dickson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  I., 
Tansui. 

Douglas,  Miss  Dorothy  C.,  Tan 
sui. 

Gushue-Taylor,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  G  , 
Taihoku. 

Heighten,    Miss  Ruth,   Taihoku. 

Hermanson,  Miss  Hildur,  Tai 
hoku. 

Little,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Llew. 
Taihoku. 

Mackay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W., 
(A). 

MacMillan,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Hugh, 
Taihoku. 

Ramsay,  Miss  Margaret,  Taiho 
ku. 

Taylor.    Miss   Isabel.   Tansui. 

Weir,   Miss  Mildred,  Tokyo. 


No.    11 
ALPHABETICAL  LIST  WITH  ADDRESSES 


The  order  is  as  follows:  Name;  Year  of  arrival  in  Japan  or  of 
joining  the  Mission;  Initials  of  Missionary  Society  or  Board; 
Address;  Telephone  Number;  and  Postal  Transfer  Number. 

(A)    indicates  absence  from  Japan. 


Abel,  Miss  Dorothy  L.,  1927, 
MBW  —  3234  Senkawa  Machi, 
1  Chome,  Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 
U.S.A. 


Abel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred,  MBW  — 
318  Sixth  Ave.,  Upland,  Calif., 
U.S.A. 

Ackers,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  1933, 
MM—  Ogaki,  Gifu  Ken. 

15 


Acock.  Miss  Winifred  M.,  1922, 
ABF  —  1  of  8  Nakamaru,  Ka- 
nagawaKu,  Yokohama.  (Tel. 
Kanagawa  2176). 


Arlair,    Miss    Lily,    1911,    EPM— 
Shoka,   Formosa. 


Adams,  Miss   Ada  E.,  1927,  PCC 
—  Tansui,    Formosa. 


Arlprholdt.  Miss  Virginia,  1936, 
ULC  —  30  Koun  Cho,  Mita, 
Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  45- 
3390). 


Ainsuortli,    Rev.    &    Mrs.    Fred, 
1915,     UCC—Yotsuya     Machi, 


Matsumoto,  Nagano  Ken. 


Akana.  Mrs.  Catherine,  1929, 
ABCFM  —  59  Nakayamat^ 
Dori  6-chomo,  Kobe.  (Tel. 
Motomachi  2865). 


Akard,  Miss  Martha,  1913,  ULC 
—  Kyushu  Jo  Gakuin,  Ku- 
mamoto  Shigai.  (Tel.  2187) 


Albright.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  L.  S., 
1926,  UCC—  23  Kami  Tomi- 
zakacho,  Koishikawa  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Koishikawa  3516). 

23 


Alexander,,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  P., 
1893,  1896  (retired),  MEFB— 
2  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Shibuya 
Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Aoyama 
2008-2010). 

l         J    2 


Allen.  Miss  Annie  W..  1905,  UCC 
—  Aisei  Kan,  47  2-chome,  Ka- 
meido,  Joto  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Sumida  3102). 


Allen,  Rev.  E.,  AKC,  1927.  SPG 
—  15  Shimoyamate  Dori  5- 
chome,  Kobe. 


Allen,     Miss     Thomasine,     1915, 
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ABF—  18  Shikc.   Morioka. 


AMI  KI(  AN      IJIIUJ:      SOCIETY. 

2  Ginza  4-chomo,  Kyobashl 
Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 
6405). 


Anderson.  Miss  Irene.  1928.  EC 
—95  Shimizudai,  Koriyam-i, 
Fukushima  Ken. 


An  lerson.  Rov.  Joel.    1900.  SAM 
7409      32nd      Ave..     N.      W., 
Seattle.  Wash..   U.S.A. 

Anderson.  Miss  Mary  E.,  1930. 
PCC  —  Nagamine  Yamu,  Oishi, 
Nacla  Ku.  Kobe. 


Anderson.  Miss  Myra  P..  1922. 
MES—  rl,  Hiroshima  Jo  Ga- 
knin,  Hiroshima.  (Tel.  506). 


An  Sreus.  Miss  Sarah  S..  1916. 
IND—  805  S.  Perry  St..  Mont 
gomery.  Ala..  U.S.A. 

Ankeney.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Alfred. 
1914.  1923.  ERC—  60  Kozenjl 
Dori,  Sendai.  (Tel.  2025). 


Archer.  Miss  Anne  I,.,  1899  (re 
tired).  MSCC-  1231  Karuiza- 
wa.  Nagano  Ken. 


Arrhilnlfl.  Miss  Margarot.  1928. 
PS  5-chome.  Nagahel  Cho. 
Nagoya. 


Anns!  rone.  Miss  Margaret  E.. 
1903.  UCC—  274  Sogawa  Cho. 
Toyama  Shi.  Toyama  Ken. 
(Tt-I.  2126). 

74 


.  Miss  Aclella  M..  1908. 
MEFB—  Kassui  Jo  Gakko,  Hi- 
gashi  Yamate.  Nagasaki.  (Tel. 
1416.  FC  Fukuoka  11115.) 


Aurell.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  K.  E..  1891. 
ABS—  645  Kugahara,  Omori 
Ku.  Tokyo. 


R.  Rev.  (D.  D.)  &  Mrs.  Wil 
liam.  1901,  ABF—  5  Nichomo. 
Shirakawa  Cho,  Fukagaw.x 
Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Misaki  Tab 
ernacle,  Kanda  1628). 


-V  5 


B 


Ifcu-li.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  D.  G.  M.. 
1916.  ULC—  %  United  Luth 
eran  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Bal 
timore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

llailKfr.  Rev.  E.  (B.A.).  1936. 
SPG  —  15,  Shimoyamate  Do 
ri  5  Chome,  Kobe. 


Miss  M.  C.,  1925.  CMS— 
7  2-chome,  Nobori  Cho,  Kwe 
Shi. 


Miss  Kate,  1917.  IND 
66  Basinghall  St.,  London  E. 
C.2..  England. 

llallry.  Miss  Barbara  M..  1919. 
MEFB—  Lowell,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Kalley.  Miss  H..  1927.  MSCC  — 
1  1  i  Naka  Hachi  Cho.  Toyo- 
hashi  Shi. 

Bf  HI 


llaker.  Capt.  K..  1936.  Church 
Army—  22  Roglrl  Machi,  Fu 
kuoka. 
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Baker,  Miss  Elsie  M.,  1924,  CMS 
—  Poole  Girls'  High  School, 
Katsuyama  dori,  5  Chome, 
Higashinari  Ku,  Osaka.  (Tel. 
Tennoji  290). 


Baldwin,  Miss  Cecily  M.,  1930, 
CMS  —  540  Ikebukuro  1-cho- 
me,  Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 

1^540 


Baldwin.  Mrs.  J.  McQ.,  1893, 
CMS  —  540  Ikebukuro  1- 
chome,  Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 

3iK-i\i-$.ti$litiLt&  1/540 

Ballantvne,  Miss  Mary  K.,  1936, 
WU—  Kyoritsu  Jo  Gakko,  212 
Yamate   Cho,   Yokohama. 
(Tel.   2-3003). 


Band.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Edward,  19 
12,  EPM  —  (Mrs.  Band  Absent) 
Presbyterian  Middle  School, 
Tainan,  Formosa. 

Harbour.  Miss  Ruth,  1931,  PE— 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Hospital:  Kyo- 
bashi  6101-8). 


Barnard.  R?v.  &  Mrs.  C.  E., 
1930,  1931,  PN—  54  Tokiwa 
Machi,  Matsuyama. 

54 


Barth.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  N.  H,,  1928, 
AG  —  1720  Shinohara  Cho, 
Yokohama. 

1720 


Basil,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D., 
1910,  SPG—  Gwai  15  Shimo- 
yamate  Dori  5-chome,  Kobe. 


Batchelor,       Yen.       Archdeacon 
John     (D.D.)     1879     (retired) 


CMS—  Kita     8     Jo,     Nishi      7 
Chome,   Sapporo. 


Bates,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  C.  J. 
L.,  1902,  UCC—  Kwansei  Ga- 
kuin,  Koto  Mura,  Nishino- 
miya.  (Tel.  Nishinomiya  620). 


Bates,  Miss  E.  L..  1921,  UCC-- 
2  Toriizaka,  Azabu  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Akasaka  1058). 


Bauernfeind.  Miss  Susan  M., 
1900.  EC—  84  Sasugaya  Cho. 
Koishikawa  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Koishikawa  3546;  F.  C.  Tokyo 
70367). 


Ba/eley,  Miss  B.  Rose.  1926, 
c/o  JEB  Office,  55  Gower  St., 
London,  England. 

Beattie,  Miss  Margaret,  1933, 
EPM—  %  Presbyterian  Girls' 
School,  Tainan,  Formosa. 


Bee,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William,  1926, 
JEB—  2  of  153  Komeya  Cho, 
Saga. 


Bekiuan.  Miss  Priscilla  M..  1936, 
RCA—  2  Meiji  Gakuin,  Shiro- 
kane,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 


Bennett.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  J  ,  19 
01,  1905,  ABCFM—  Higashi 
Machi,  Tottori. 


Bennin^liofT.  Rev.  (D.D.)  & 
Mrs.  Harry  B.,  1907,  ABF— 
551  1-chome.  Totsvika  Machi, 
Yodobashi  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Ushigome  3687.  F.  C.  Waseda 
Hoshien,  75766). 
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UcriMH-r,  Miss  Sclma  R.,  1937, 
ULC—  14  Mita  Daimachi.  1 
Chome.  Shiba,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
45-0804). 


Iti'rry.  Rev.  Arthur  D..  D.  D., 
1902.  MEFB—  8  Aoyuma  Ga- 
kuin.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Aoyama 
2008-10).  (After  March,  Mex 
ico.  N.  Y..  U.S.A.) 


llirki'l.  Mrs.  L.  W..  1898  (ro- 
tirccl).  ABF  —  c/(i  Mrs.  Gervas? 
Lte.  76  All  Saints  Rcl..  King's 
Heath,  Birmingham,  England. 

r.inford,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gurney, 
1893.  1899,  AFP—  103  S.  15th 
St.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Itinstril.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  (D.D.) 
A:  Mr.s.  N.  S.,  1915.  PE  —9  Mo- 
to  Kaji  Cho,  Sendai.  (Tel. 
2481  ). 


Miop.  Rev.  &  Mr.s.  Charles, 
1879  (retired  ),MEFB—  10  Ao 
yama  Gakuin,  Tokyo.  (Tol. 
Aoyama  2008-2010). 

;i#WJ    iVUl'^Fi  10 


lli\l>y.  Miss  Alice  C.,  1914.  ABF 
—  7fC.  E.  Bixby,  133  Chatham 
Road.  Syracuse.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

lllxliT.  Mr.  &  Mr.s.  Orvillc  D., 
1918.  IND—  Ota  Machi.  Ibara- 
ki  Ken. 


.  Miss  Frances  B..  1936, 
RCA—  37-B  Yamate  Cho.  Yo 
kohama. 

fSftiiiiii  r-mr- 

l'.ci-:iiM|iM-t.  Miss  Amy  C,  1892 
(retired).  CMS.  CLSJ  —  47 
Shin.saka  Machi,  Akasaka  Ku, 
Tokyo. 

17 


Ilott.    Rev.  &    Mrs.    G.    E..  1921, 

UCC  —  23    Kamitomizaka  Chr., 

Koishikawa    Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Koishikawa    638). 


lloiiltlin.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  G. 
W..  1906.  IND  —  66  B  Yamate 
Cho,  Yokohama. 


Ilovenkirk.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  G.. 
1930,  PN—  1236  Benzai  Cho, 
Tsu  Shi,  Mie  Ken. 


IJoiven.  Miss  Gcorgenc  E.,  1925. 
UGC—  77  Atkinson  St..  Bel 
lows  Falls.  Vermont,  U.S.A. 

Houer.  Miss  Esther  S.,  1937. 
MM—  Ogaki,  Gifu  Ken. 


Il<»u!es,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
1901,1893.  AFP—  14  1-chome, 
Mita  Daimachi.  Shiba  Ku. 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Mita  804). 


li(»\vli>s.  Dr.  &  Mr.s.  H.  E.,  1930. 
PE  —  881  Young  St.,  Honolulu. 
T.  H. 

Itouman,  Miss  N.  F.  J.,  B.A.. 
1907.  MSCC  —  5  3-chome,  Shi- 
rakabe  Cho.  Nagoya.  (Tel. 
Higashi  3090). 


IJoyil.  Miss  Louisa  H.,  1902.  PE 
—  Kuruwa  Machi.  Kawagoe 
Shi.  Saitama  Ken. 


ISoyflHI.  Miss  Kathleen  M.. 
1919.  CMS  —  56  Owen  St.. 
T  incHicld.  Sydney.  N.  S.  W., 
Australia. 

Km  le.  Miss  Helen.  1928.  PE— 
69  Motoyanagl  Cho.  Sendai. 
(Tel.  2633). 

69 
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Bradbury  i,   Miss  Ivy,   1936,   JRM 
Haze,       Higashimozu       Mura, 
Sempoku  Gun,  Osaka  Fu. 
(Tel.  Fukuda  8). 

iC  ff  -5 


Brady,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harper, 
1917,  PS—  88  Takajo  Machi, 
Kochi  Shi,  Kochi  Ken. 

fs 


Braitlnvaite,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G. 
Burnham,  1923,  1922,  JBTS  — 
5  Hikawa  Cho,  Akasaka  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Akasaka  3044). 


Branstad,  Mr.  Karl  E.,  1924, 
PE  —  St.  Paul's  University, 
Ikebukuro,  Toshima  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  St.  Paul's:  Otsuka 
404,  1223). 


Brid-es,  Miss  Althea,  475  Izumi 
Cho,    Suginami    Ku,   Tokyo. 

r  475 


Brings,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  ABF  (retired) 
—  34  Chestnut  Terrace,  New 
ton  Center,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

BRITISH  AM)  FOREIGN  BI 
BLE  SOCIETY,  95  Yedo  Ma 
chi,  Kobe  Ku,  Kobe.  (Tel. 
Sannomiya  2725.  Telegraph: 
Testaments,  Kobe,  FC  Kobo 
4630). 

95 


Brumbaugh,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T. 
T.,  1924,  MEFB  —  312  East 
5th  Street,  Greenville,  Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Brims,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Bruno, 
1930.  RCA  —  Nishi  Horibata, 
Akamatsu  Cho,  Saga.  (FC 
Fukuoka  34043). 


Bryan,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harry  H., 
1931,  PS—  Maegawa  Cho,  To- 
kushima  Shi,  Tokushima 
Ken. 


Buchanan,      Rev.      (Ph.   D.)      & 
Mrs.    Daniel      C.,     1921,    PN— 

Ichijodori,   Muromachi    Nishi, 
Kyoto  Shi. 


Buchanan,  Miss  Elizabeth  O  , 
1914,  PS—  47  Asahi  Machi,  2- 
chome,  Kano,  Gifu  Ken. 


Buchanan,  Rev.  (Ph.  D.)  & 
Mrs.  Percy  W.,  1925.  PS  —  32 
Nagaike  Cho,  2  Chome,  Sho- 
wa  Ku,  Nagoya. 


Buchanan,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Walter  McS.,  1895,  1897,  Po 
—  439  Nakabu,  Marugame. 


Buckland.  Miss  Ruth  A,,  1925, 
PS  —  5-chome,  Nagahei  Cho, 
Nagoya. 


Buncombe,  Rev.     W.    P.,     1888 

(retired),  CMS  —  487   Asagaya, 

3-chome,  Suginami   Ku,    To 
kyo. 

.  3/>  487 


Burdick,  Miss  Alma  M.,  1927. 
PCC  —  %  School  of  Japanese 
Language  &  Culture,  3  of  9 
Shiba  Park,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  43- 
C.366). 


Burnet,  Miss  M.  A..  1917,  CJPM 
445  Hyakken  Machi,  Maeba- 
shi,  Gumma  Ken. 

445 


Biirnside.  Miss  Ruth,  1923,  PE 
—  American  Church  Mission, 
Ikebukuro,  Toshima  Ku,  To 
kyo. 
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ushe.  Miss  S.  L.  K..  1921,  CMS 
—75  Daimachi.  Akasaka  Ku. 
Tokyo. 


uss.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Bernharci, 
1928.  L  —  570  Koyasu  Mp.chi, 
Hachiojl  Shi.  Tokyo  Fu. 

•4iv.ffrA£  r-iii  r-'£mr  570 

utliT    Miss   Bessie,    1921.     JRM 
—  Haze,     Higashimozu     Mura, 
S  mpo'.cu  Gun,   Osaka    Fu. 
(Tel.    Fukuda    8). 


IJyrrs.  Miss  Florence  M..  1928. 
AG-  —  240  Takagi.  Kawaragi 
Mura.  Muko  Gun.  Hyogo 
Ken. 

*  240 


Hylcr.    Miss    Gertrudes    M.,    1927, 
MEFB—  lui    Jo  Gakko.    Hako- 
c'ute.    Hokkaido.      (Tel.    1118. 
FC  Hakodate  585). 


Cal.'aiian.  Mrs.  W.  J..  1893.  MES 
•  rvtirodi.  Emory  University, 
Ga  .  U.S.A. 

C'iillbcfk.  Miss  Louise  M.,  1921, 
UCC—  14  Saibansho  Dori, 
Kanazawa  Shi,  Ishikawa 
Ken.  (Tel.  1607). 


Carlson,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  1913 
SAM  —  15  Uenohara,  Nakano 
Ku.  Tokyo. 

#v;i|iM'Wwl±'KC  15 

Carroll.  Miss  Sallie  E.,  192«, 
MES  -Rocky  Mount,  Va..  U. 
S  A. 

Carver.  Miss  Dorothy,  1934. 
SBC  —  Selnan  Jo  Gakuin.  Ko- 
kura. 


Cary.  Miss  Alice  E.,  1915, 
ABCFM,  Shukugawa,  Nishl- 
nomiya,  Hyogo  Ken.  (Tel. 
Nishinomiya  3290  )  .  After  July 
%  A.B.C.F.M,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Cary.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Frank,  1909, 
1916.  ABCFM—  ?/f  ABCFM.  14 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U. 
S.  A. 

Cary.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harry  M..  Jr., 
1935.  UGC—  5  Sakurayama 
Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo. 

5 


Chapman.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  N., 
1917.  PN—  Isada,  Shingu  Shi. 
Wakayama  Ken. 


Chapman.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  K., 
1921,  PN—  52  Nakao  Cho. 
Fukiai  Ku.  Kobe. 


('hanman.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.. 
1899,  PE  —  Karasumaru  Dori. 
Shimotachiviri  Kyoto.  (Tel. 
Nishijin  2372;  F.  C.  Osaka 
33829  )  . 


Chappcll,  Miss  Constance  S., 
1912.  UCC—  896  5-chome. 
Sendagaya  Machi.  Shibuya 
Ku.  Tokyo. 

JliMiliaS  ;tf!'«i-T-tt  *  'rMrr  ^  }'\\ 
890 

Chase.  Miss  Laura.  1915.  MEFB 
—  Fukuoka  Jo  Gakko.  Fuku- 
oka  Shi.  (Tel.  Nishi  2222). 


luMiey.  Miss  Alice,  1915.  MEFB 
—  4    Aoyama   Gakuin.     Tokyo. 
(Tel.    Aoyama    2010). 


(  -lilsliolm.   Miss   Ethel    K..    1927. 
PCC  —  79    Miyamae    Cho,  Tal- 
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hoku,  Formosa. 


Cliope,  Miss  D.  M.,  1917,  SPG— 
103  Zoshigaya,  Koishikawa 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


C  H  III  S  T  I  A  X  L  I  T  E  R  A  T  I  '  R  K 

SOCIETY,  2-1  Ginza,  4-cho- 
me,  Kyobashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Kyobashi  7001,  252). 


CHURCH     PI  BLISHING     SOCI 

ETY  —  24  Zaimoku  Cho,  Aza- 
bu  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Aoyama 
7802). 


Clapp,  Miss  Frances  B.,  Mus. 
D.,  1918,  ABCFM—  Murom.-.  - 
chi  Dori,  Imadegawa  Agaru, 
Kyoto. 


Clark,  Rev.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs.  E. 
M.,  1920,  PN—  9  of  4  Naga- 
mino  Yama,  Oishi,  Nada  Ku, 
Kobe. 


Clazie,  Miss  Mabel  G..  1910, 
UCC  —  Aiseikan,  47  2-chome, 
Kameido,  Joto  Ku,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Sumida  3102). 

2747         ffi 


ffi 

Clement.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.. 
1933,  1934,  AG—  532  Okuzawa 
2  Chome,  Setagaya  Ku,  Tokyo. 

)Ji  JR  ifi  Ut  H  *•  WI  H  ft-ST  0  532 

Clench.  Miss  M.,  1923,  MSCC— 
22  Kitsune  Ike,  Nagano  Shi. 


Cobb,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  E., 
S.,  1904,  ABCFM—  1  of  13  Ta- 
naka  Asukai  Cho,  Sakyoku, 
Kyoto.  After  July  %ABCFM, 


14  Beacon  St.,   Boston,   Mass., 
U.S.A. 


Cobb,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  B.,  1918, 
MES—  Eki  Kita  3-cho,  Ashi- 
ya,  Hyogo  Ken. 


Cocliran,  Miss  M.  Eugenia, 
1935,  IND—  P.O.Box  9,  Masu- 
da  Machi,  Akita  Ken. 


Colbornt',   Mrs.   S.   E.,    1894    (re 
tired),  CMS  —  Minamihara 

Mura,   Awa  Gun,    Chiba    Ken. 


Cole,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  W., 
1937,  IND—  678  Nakamiya 
Cho.  Asahi  Ku,  Osaka. 


Collins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur 
M.,  1929.  JEB—  6  of  209  Okada 
Machi,  Nagano  Shi. 


Collins,     Miss     Mary     D.,     1929, 
MEFB  —  4      Aoyama      Gakuin, 
Tokyo.    (Tel.    Aoyama   2011). 
(A). 

pf  1  1  1  fy  Px  4 


Colvin,  Miss  Thelma,  1932,  MES 
—  900  Ferris  St.,  Waxahachie, 
Texas,  U.S.A. 

Cook,  Miss  Dulcie,  1930,  UCC  — 
Shinsan  Machi,  Ueda,  Naga 
no  Ken.  (Tel.  9). 


Cook.  Miss  M.M.,  1904,  MES— 
(retired),  Beard  of  Missions, 
M.  E.  Church  South,  706 
Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
U.S.A. 

Cooper,  Miss  Lois  W.,  1928, 
MES  —  Hiroshima  Jo  Gaku 
in,  Hiroshima. 
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o')to.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  W., 
1913.  1917.  JAM—  P.O.  Box  5, 
Ikcmn,  Nara  Ken.  (FC.  O.saka 
593741. 


('note.  Mr.  David.  1938.  JAM— 
P.O.Box  5.  Ikoma,  Nara  Ken. 
(FC.  O.saka  59374). 


Cootr.  Miss  Faith.  1938,  JAM— 
P.  C.  Box  5.  Ikoma.  Nara  Ken. 
(FC.  O.saka  59374). 


Cormvall-LeRh.  Miss  Mary  H., 
1916.  PE(  retired)—  511  Ueno- 
mura,  1  Chome,  Akashi,  Hyo- 
go  Ken. 


C'ourh.  Miss  Helen.  1916.  MEFB 
—  Kassui  Jo  Gakko.  Higar,hi 
Yamato,  Nagasaki.  Tel.  1416. 
FC.  Fukuoka  11115). 

&*£.!/  'Kill  T-    ?5vJC&^& 

Couch.  Miss  S.  M..  1892.  RCA  - 
mtirrd)  96  Kami  Nishiyama 
Machi.  Nagasaki. 


Course,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H. 
1928.  IND  -American  School. 
1985  2-chome.  Kami  Meguro, 
Meguro  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ao- 
yama  6297). 

mM-lJH.TcWhll.Tc2/l985 
7  J  *)  1i  y    *  v  —  )V 

Coiirtloe.  Miss  Sybil  R..  1910. 
UCC—  2  Toriizaka.  A/.abu  Ku. 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Akasaka  1058; 
F.  C.  Tokyo  44665). 


C'ovoll.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Howard. 
1920.  ABF—  1  of  73  Kano? 
Dal.  Naka  Ku.  Yokohama. 
(Tel.  Kanto  Gakuln.  ChoJ.i 
Machi  201.  1253). 


Cox.  Miss  Alice  M..  1900,  CMS 
—  113  Showa  Minami  Dori, 
Amagasaki. 


rajjK.  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mrs.  W.  J. 
M.  1911,  UCC—  Kwansei  G:.- 
kuin.  Koto  Mura.  Nishino- 
miya  Shigai.  (Tel.  Nishmo- 
miya  620). 


('rail,'.  Miss  Mildred  E.,  1935. 
IND  —  P.  O.  Box  9,  Masuda 
Machi.  Akita  Ken. 


(Tawfiinl.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  V.  A.. 
1929.  PS  —  26  Kabutonlshl. 
Rokku  Cho.  Okazaki  Shi. 


Cn-\v,  Miss  Angle.  1923.  ABCFM 
—  Kobe  College,  Okadayama, 
Nishinomiya.  (Tel.  Nishino- 
miya  2264-65). 


Crihb.  Miss  E.  R..  O—  9  Kita  2 
Chome.  Dombo  Machi,  Nishi 
Yodogawa  Ku.  Osaka. 

±\Ki\ifofc)\\\tiW\m&  2TU 
9 

Cuddi'liack.  Miss  Margaret  E., 
1931.  ABF—  50  1  Chome.  Mi 
nami  Dori,  Moto  Imasato, 
Higashi  Yodogawa  Ku.  Osaka. 
(Tel.  Kita  7005.  FC.  Osaka 
77P.G2). 


1  ;  50 

Cullm.  Miss  Gladys  S..  192P. 
EPM-Shinro,  Tainan.  For 
mosa. 


ninnliiRliam.  Mrs  W.  D  .  1901. 
YJ  6  Naka  Cho.  2  Chome. 
Yotsuya.  Tokyo. 
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Currell.  Miss  Susan  McD.,   1921, 
PS  —  Marugame,   Kagawa  Ken. 


(Tel.  Fukuda   8). 


Curry,  Miss  Olive,  1925.  MEFB 
—  Kassui  Jo  Gakko,  Higashi 
Yamate,  Nagasaki.  (Tel.  1416 
FC.  Fukuoka  11115). 


Curtice.  Miss  Lois  K..  1914, 
MEFB  —  9  Naka  Kaw?.rage 
Cho,  Hirosaki  Shi,  Aomori 
Ken.  (Tel.  842,  FC.  Sendai 
8133). 


Curtis.  Miss  Edith  E.,  1911,  AB 
CFM  —  %  A.B.C.F.M.,  14  Bea 
con  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Cuthfoertson,  Miss  Florence, 
1935,  JEB  —  Naizen,  Yagi  Cho, 
Takaichi  Gun,  Nara  Ken. 


Cutlibertson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James, 
1905,  JEB—  7  Shiomidai  Cho, 
4  Chomc\  Suma,  Kobe.  (Tel. 
Guma  0733). 


Cypert,  Miss  Lillie  D.,  1917, 
IND—  616  Kichijoji,  Tokyo 
Fu. 

61G 


Daniel,     Miss     Margaret,      1898, 
MEFB  —  Traer,    Iowa,    U.S.A. 

Daniels,     Miss    M.    E.,     IND  —  11 

Shirakabs   Cho    1  Chome,   Hi 
gashi    Ku,  Nagoya. 


Dann.  Miss  Janet  M,  1929,  JRM 
—  Haze,  Higashimozu  Mura, 
Sempoku  Gun,  Osaka  Fu. 


Darrow,    Miss    Flora,  1922,    RCA 

—  2  Meiji   Gakuin,  Shirokane, 

Shiba    Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.   Ta- 
kanav/a   3666). 

>U  M  Hi  2  I'-'1  ft  3r^M  w; 


Daugherty,  Miss  Lena  G.,  1915 
PN  —  100  Tsunohazu  2  chom?, 
Yodotaashi  Ku,  Tokyo  (A). 


Dearing,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  ABF  (retir 
ed)  —  Fresh  Pond  Lane,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

DrsForest,  Miss  Charlotte  B.. 
L.H.D.,  1903,  ABCFM  —  c/o 
Kobe  College,  Okadayama, 
Nif.iiinomiya.  (Tel.  Nishino- 
niiya  2264-65). 


Dr.^Liagd,  R3V.  &  Mrs.  John  C.i 
1928,    RCA—  2    Meiji    Gakuin, 
Chiro.cane,   Shiba,   Tokyo. 
(Tel.    44-3666). 


;)rinar(H«,  Rev.  D.D.  &  Mrs.  T. 
W.  B.,  1889,  MES  (retired), 
1005  Parkman  St.,  Altadena, 
Calif..  U.S.A. 

Dcinpsie.    Rev.    &  Mrs.    Geo.,    19 
18,  Haze,   Higashimozu  Mura, 
Sempokvi  Gun,  Osaka   Fu. 
(Tel.   Fukuda   8). 


Drntoii.     Mr.    Walter    G.,     1937, 
JAM  —  P.    O.    Box    5,    Ikoma, 

Nara   Kr^n.    (FC.   O.saka  59374) 


Denton,  Miss  Mary  F.,  Ed.  D., 
1888  (retired),  ABCFM—  Do  - 
shisha  Jo  Gakko,  Kyoto. 
(Tel.  Kami  43). 
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Dicksnn.   Rev.  &  Mrs.   James  I.. 
1927.    PCC  —  Tansui,   Formosa. 


nickson.   Miss   L.  E..    1927,  PE— 
Yamanoue.   Tenma,    Nara  Shi. 


Dietrich,  Pastor  &  Mrs.  George, 
1924,  EDA—  34  Nakajima  Do- 
ri  3-chome,  Fukial  Ku,  Ko 
be. 


Dievendnrf.    Mrs.    A..    1924.   IND 
•  -52    Nibancho,    Mat.suyama. 


DMmw.  Miss  Helen  J.,  1921, 
PE  —  1344  E.  Main  St..  Strat 
ford.  Conn..  U.S.A. 

Doan.  Mrs.  R.  A..  IND—  475  Ka 
mi  Kita/.awa,  2  Chomc?,  Seta- 
gaya  Ku.  Tokyo. 


2TH475 

Douhleday.  Miss  Stella  C.  1928. 
CMS—  Seishljogakuln.  Saru- 
shindcn,  Ashiya.  Hyogo  Ken. 

'-H  MI  .&f  IU 


Douglas  Miss  Dorothy  C..  1928. 
PCC  -Tansui,   Taiwan. 


Douglas.  Miss  Leona  M..  1930. 
UCC—  324  Hyakkoku  Machi. 
Kofu  Shi.  Yamana.shi  Ken. 
(Tel.  2591).  After  Sept.  Elw.i 
Jcgakko.  Nishi  Kusabuka 
Cho.  Shi/,uoka.  (Tel.  1417). 


Downing.  Miss  Ruth  G  .  1929. 
UGC—  Blackmer  Home,  50 
Tnkata  Oimatsu  Cho,  Ko- 
ishikawa  Ku.  Tokyo. 

:4i  M  .1;  'j«7f  jiiw  ,-;:;  IFI  -ttewr  r>o 

Downs,     Rev.     &     Mrs.     Darley, 


1919.  1922.  ABCFM  —  648-1 
Togoshi  Machi,  Ebara  K\J. 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ebara  2977;  F.C. 
Tokyo  22598). 


Dozler.  Mrs.  C.  K.,  1906.  SBC— 
Seinan  Gakuin,  Fukuoka, 
Fukuoka  Ken. 


I)o/.ier.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  B.. 
1932.  SBC—  Seinan  Gakuin 
Fukuoka.  Fukuoka  Ken. 
(Tel.  3170). 


Dozier,  Miss  Helen,  1935,  SBC 
—  Seinan  Jo  Gakuin,  Kokura. 
Fukuoka  Ken. 


Draper,  Rev.  Gideon  F.  (S.  T. 
D.),  1880  (retired),  MEFB— 
222-H  Bluff,  Yokohama.  (Tel. 
Honkyoku  5084). 


Draper.  Miss  Marion  R.,  1913. 
MEFB—  222-B  Yamate  Cho. 
Yokohama.  (Tel.  Honkyoku 
5084.  FC.  Yokohama  1757). 


Draper.    Miss    Winfred    F.,    191"}, 
MEFB-222-B     Yamate     Cho. 
Yokohama.      (Tel.     Honkyoku 
5084.    FC.    Yokohama    1757). 
tXSHnll  r-222B 

Draper.      Rev.     &     Mrs.     W.     F.. 
1935.      PE  —  32      Hodononaka 

Cho,  Akita. 


Drultt.  Miss  M.,  1931.  SPG— 
Shoin  Jo  Gakko.  Aotani  Cho, 
3-chomc.  Nada  Ku.  Kobe. 


Dunn.    Miss    Leta     A.    L..    1936. 
JAM  —  P.    O.    Box    5.    Ikoma. 
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Nara  Ken.   (PC.  Osaka   59374) 


IMinlop,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  1898,  PN— 
Baiko  Jo  Gakkko,  Maruyama 
Cho,  Shimonoseki  Shi. 


Durgm,  Mr.&  Mrs.  Russell  L., 
1919,  YMCA—  5  of  7  Nicho- 
me  Fujimi  Cho,  Kojimachi 
Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kuclan 
2532).  (A). 


Dyason,  Miss  Kathleen  E.,  1936 
'CMS  —  Seishi  Jogakuin,  Sa- 
rushinden,  Ashiya,  Hyogo 
Ken. 


Dyer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  L.,  1905, 
JEB  —  %  285  Laucler  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


ErkH,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.,  CN  — 
93  Takehaya  Cho,  Koishika- 
wa,  Tokyo. 


Kdlin,  Miss  C.,  1923.  SPG—  358 
Shirokane  Sanko  Cho.  Shiba, 
Tokyo. 


Edwards,  Miss  N,,  1935,  SPG  — 
56  Yukinogosho  Cho,  Mina- 
to  Ku  Kobe. 


Eldridgc.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul,  1937, 
SDA  —  Showa  Machi,  Kimitsu 
Gun,  Chiba  Ken. 


Elliott,  Miss  Edna,  1937,  MSCC 
—  %  Miss  Hamilton,  Seikokai 
Central  Theological  College, 


Ikcbukuro    3    Chome,    Toshi- 
ma  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Elliott^   Miss   Isabel,    1912,    EPI1 
—  Shoka,    Formosa. 


Elliolt,  Dr.  Mabel  E.,  1925.  PE 
—  St.Luke's  Hospital,  Tsu- 
kiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Hospital, 
Kyobashi  CIO  1-8). 


Kilis,  Mrs.  Charles,  1897,  IND  — 
Yokohama  Mura,  Nagahama 
Machi,  Agawa  Gun,  Koclu 
Ken. 


Eniiolmaiin,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Mar 
cus  J.,  1929  ERC  —  31  Torii 
Machi,  Wakamatsu  Shi,  Fu- 
kushima  Ken.  (Tel.  728). 


Erirkson.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
S.  M.,  1905,  PS—  Hama  Cho, 
Takamatsu.  Kagawa  Ken. 


Evans,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H., 
1894,  PE—  72  Myogadani  Cho, 
Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 


Evans,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  1911. 
PN  —  Hokusei  Jo  Gakko.  Mi- 
nami  5  Jo,  Nishi  17-chome, 
Sapporo. 


Evens,  Pastor  &  Mrs.  H.  P. 
1932,  SDA—  Box  7,  Sugim.mi 
P.O.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ogikubo 
2051). 


Ewinjf.  Miss  Annie  M.,1914,  IND 
—499    Koyama    Cho,  Ebara   Ku, 
Tokyo. 

499 
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i:\viii-.     Miss     Hcttie     L.,     1926, 
IND — Shizuoka. 


Fanning,  Miss  Katherine  F. 
1914.  ABCFM—  Higashi  Mu- 
chi,  Tottori  Shi. 


S.  A. 


Farnham.  Miss  Grace,  1925, 
IND--t85  Maba.shi  4  Chome, 
Suginami  Ku,  Tokyo. 

4.sr, 


I  ariniin.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Marli.n 
D..  1927.  ABF—  820  Shimouma 
Machi  2  Chome.  Setagaya  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Setagaya  2674). 

>Ji  )i'C  i|;  tit  HI  'r  ft  W  T"  JS  W  HT 

II   S'JO 

Feely.  Miss  Gertrude.  1931, 
MES—  55  Niage  Machi,  Oita 
Shi,  Oita  Ken. 


Fehr.  Miss  Vera  J.,  1920,  MEFB 
--Kassui  Jo  Gakko,  Naga- 
fakl.  l  Tel.  1416.  FC.  Fukuoka 
11115). 


Fospcniian.  Rev.  and  Mro. 
Frank  L.,  1919.  ERC—  11J 
Kita  Niban  Cho,  Sendai. 
(Tel.  2139). 


Finch,  Miss  Mary  D..  1925,  MES 
—55  Niage  Mr.chi,  Oita  Shi. 
Oita  Ken. 


Finlay.  Miss  L.  Alice,  1906,  MEFB 
—143  Kajiya  Cho,  Kago- 
shima.  (Tel.  1592,  FC.  Kago- 
Khima  4525). 

14:5 


Fisher,  Mr.  C.  H.  D..  ABF  (re 
tired),  %  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burgess, 
MO  Mather  Ave.,  Wyncote, 
Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Fisher.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  H., 
1914.  ABF—  1  of  73  Kanoo  Dai, 
Naka  Ku,  Yokohama.  (Tel. 
Chojamachi  201.  1253). 


Fleming.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert 
A.,  1927,  IND—  452  Mabashi  4 
Chome,  Suginami  Ku.  Tokyo. 

452 


Foerstel.  Miss  Ella  L.  A..  1934. 
PE  —  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyoba- 
shi  6101-8). 


Foerstel.  Miss  M..  1927,  MSCC— 
Hamilton  House,  Tenno  Cho. 
Okaya,  Nagano  Ken. 


Field.  Miss  Ruth.  1927.  MES— 
Lambuth  Jo  Gakuln,  Ishl- 
gatsujl  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku,  O- 
saka  Shi. 


Flplil.  Miss  Sarah  M..  1917. 
ABCFM  —  ';;  A.B.C.F.M..  14 
Deacon  St..  Boston.  Mass..  U. 


Foote,  Miss  Edith  L.,  1923,  PE 
—  -Karasumaru  Dori,  Shimo- 
tachi  Uri  Agaru.  Kyoto.  (Tel. 
Nishijin  2372;  F.  C.  Osaka 
55455). 


oote.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  W..  1923. 
PE  —  St.  Paul  University.  Ike- 
bukuro,  Tokyo. 
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Foote,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs 
John  A.,  1912,  1911,  AEF— 
58  1-chome,  Minami  Dori, 
Moto  Higashi  Yodogawa  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Kita  7005,  FC. 
Osaka  28813). 

Xm-ft  3i&\&  fu^Miar  If  M 

1  /  58 

Ford,    Rev.     J.   C.     1928,     SPG— 

(All  Saints  English  Chap 
laincy),  53  Nakayamate  Dori, 
3-chome,  Kobe  Shi. 


Forshee.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clayton  D  . 
1935,  SDA  —  Box  7,  Suginami 
P.  O.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ogikubo 
2051). 


Foss,  Miss  Eleanor  M.,  1936, 
CMS  —  Poole  Girls'  High 
School,  Katsuyama  Dori,  5- 
Chome,  Higashi-nari  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Tennoji  290). 


Powells,  Miss  A.,  1933,  SPG— 
Shoiii  Jo  Gakko,  Aodani  c:io, 
Nada  Ku,  Kobe. 


Fowler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.,  1933, 
PE—  St.  Paul's  University, 
Ikebukuro,  Tokyo. 


Francis,    Miss    R.   Mabel,    IND  — 
52   Nitaancho,    Matsuyama. 


Francis,    Rev.   T.   R..    1913.    IND 
—  52    Nibancho,    Matsuyama. 


Frank,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1899, 
MES  —  10    Honcho.    Tokuyama 
Shi.   Yamaguchi    Ken. 
(FC.  Osaka    56362). 


Freeth,  Miss  F.  May,  1895,  CMS 
Miyaji  Machi,  Aso  Gun,  Ku- 
mamcto  Ken.  (FC.  Kuma- 
moto  2716). 


Fivhn.  Rov.  &  Mrs.  M.  C., 
1925,  CMA  —  Kitami,  Setagaya 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Fulton,  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mrs.  S.P., 
1888,  PS—  45  Kamitsutsui 
Dori.  5-chome,  Kobe. 


(laines,  Miss  Rachel,  1914,  MES 
—  (Associate,  retired)  Hiro 
shima  Jo  Gakuin,  Hiroshima. 
(Tel.  506). 


(ialc,  Mrs.  Emma,  1925.  IND— 
Koyama  Cnocho,  Kitaoji  Mu- 
rcmochi  Nishi  Iru.  Kyoto. 


(lardener.  Miss  Fanny  E.,  IND 
1907,  57  Funami  Cho,  Hako 
date. 


(iardiner,  Miss  Ernestine  W., 
1921,  PE—  St.  Luke's  Hospi 
tal,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Kycbashi  6101-8). 


Gardner,  Miss  Emma  E..  1921. 
PS  —  Saiwai  Cho,  Takamatsu, 
Kagawa  Ken. 


(lannarr,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  P.. 
1905,  ABCFM,  CLSJ—  12  Ha- 
chiyama  Machi,  Shitauya  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyo  Bun  Kwan, 
Kyobashi  0252).  After  July. 
%  A.B.C.F.M.,  14  Beacon  St., 
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Boston.  Mass.,   U.S.A. 


(..tnnaiJ.  Miss  Margaret,  1934, 
ERC—  33  Uwa  Cho.  Komega- 
fukuro,  Scndai.  (Tel.  2544). 


(iurranl.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1924, 
1934,  JEB  —  63  Itakura  Cho. 
Koyama.  Kami  Kyo  Ku,  Kyo 
to." 

63 


(Jarrott.  Rev.  W.  Maxfield,  Ph. 
D.,  1934.  SBC—  Sclnan  Gaku- 
in,  Fukuoka. 


(iealy.  Rev.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs.  F. 
D..'  1923.  MEFB—  Or  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  150  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  City.  U.S.A. 


(;rrhard,  Miss  Mary  E..  1905, 
ERC—  28  Uwa  Cho,  Komega- 
fukuro,  Sendai. 


(irrliard.  Rev.  (Pd.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Paul  L..  1896.  1902.  ERC—  G 
Minami  Rokken  Cho,  Sen 
dai.  (Tel.  2261). 


<;rrhard.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  II  . 
ERC  —  41  Uwacho.  Komega- 
fukuro.  Scndai.  (Tol.  1959). 


(irrrlsh.  Miss  Ella  M..  1928. 
MEFB  —  Greenville  Junction. 
Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

(illlcspy.  Miss  J.  C..  1902.  JEB 
'v  Mitsubishi  Kalsha  Shata- 
ku,  Sakae  Machl.  Takasago 
Kako  Gun.  Hyogo  Ken. 


(illh-tt.  Rev.  (Ed.D.).  &  Mrs. 
C.  S.,  1921.  ABCFM—  Imade- 
gawa.  Teramachi  Nishi  San- 
Jo.  Kyoto.  (F.C.  Sendai  9810; 
Tel.  Kami  3742). 


(Jillott.  Miss  E.   R.,    1896,  IND  — 
123  Kashi-.vagi    Machl    1    Cho- 
me,  Yodobashi   Ku.  Tokyo. 
(FC.  Tokyo   60322). 

#M.|H£^M*  i  rir  12.- 

(Jillican.Capt.H..  1936.  Church 
Army—  22  Rogiri  Machi,  Fu- 
I'uoka 


(iillllan.  Miss  Elizabeth.  1923  & 
1929.  PN—  Tokyo  Joshi  Doi- 
Kaku.  logi  Machi,  3  Chomp, 
Suginami  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel 
Ogikubo  2049). 


(;laesor.   Mr.  &   M)-s.   Martin   L 
1931.  IND—  25   Josaibashi  Do- 
ri,   Fukuoka. 


(ioldsinith.  Miss  Mabel  O.,  1928, 
CMS—  351  Sasayama  Cho  5- 
chome,  Kurume. 


(Jordon,  Mrs.  M.  L..  1872  (re 
tired).  ABCFM—  r;,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  C.  S.  Reifsnider.  Rik- 
kyo  Daigaku.  Ikebukuro.  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Otsuka  1817). 


(iosdon.  Mr.  Eric  W..  1933.  JEB 
—  1128  Oa^a  Nlshimachi.  5- 
Chome.  Matsu7^ika  Shi,  Mie 
Ken. 


(iovi>iil<>(  k.     Miss     Isabel,  1912, 

UCC  —  Elwa    Jo    Gakko.  Nlshl 

Kusabuka,      Shlzuoka  .(Tel 
1417) 
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Graliam,  Miss  Jean  A.  C.,  1933, 
UCC—  Aiseikan,  47  2-chome, 
Kameido,  Joto  Ku,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Sumida  3102).  After 
July,  3408  Northcliffe  Ave., 
Apt.  3,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can 
ada. 


Graves,  Miss  Alma,  1935,  SBC  — 
%Japanese  Language  School, 
3  of  9  Shiba  Park,  Shiba  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Shiba  3864). 


Gray.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  H.,  1902, 
Box  5,  Ikoma  P.  O.  (FC.  Osaka 
59374). 


Gray,     Miss     Gladys    G.,      1920, 
PE—  9   Motokaji  Cho,   Sendai. 


Green,  Miss  Margaret,  1937, 
MES  —  35  Nakayamate  Dori  4 
Chome,  Kobe. 


Greenbank,  Miss  Katherine  M., 
1920,  UCC—  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko, 
Atago  Cho,  Kofu  Shi,  Yama- 
nashi  Ken.  (Tel.  2591) 


Green  way,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  L., 
1938,  JAM  —  P.  O.  Box  5,  Iko 
ma,  Nara  Ken.  (FC.  Osaka 
59374). 


Greenwood,  Rev.  B.  N.  W.,  1938, 
CMS  —  %  Rev.  S.  C.  Wood 
ward,  1612  Ikebukuro  3  Cho 
me,  Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Gressitt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Fuller- 
ton,  1907,  ABF  —  c/o  Prof.  E. 
G.  Linsley,  2050  10th  Ave., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 


Grube,     Miss    Alice,    1933,   PN— 
Wilmina     Jo     Gakko,     Tama- 
tsukuri,  Higashi  Ku,  Osaka. 
(From  Sept.   1). 


Giibhins,  Miss  G.  M.,  1922,  IND 
—  Garden  Home,  Ekota  Machi 
3  Chome,  Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo. 

1/,?;  ft  .fr  i  n  wr  HT  1  1 


Gnlifk.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leods,  1921, 
1922,  ABCFM—  <•/,,  A.B.C.F.M 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Gusli  ue-Taylor,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  G, 
1911,  PCC—  79  Miyamae  Cho. 
Taihoku,  Taiwan. 


H 

Hackett,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W., 
1920,  ABCFM—  Kobe  Joshi 
Shingakko,  Okadayama,  Ni- 
shinomiya,  (Tel.  Nishinomi- 
ya  2264-65). 


lEaden,  Rev.  (D.  D.)  &  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.,  1895,  1915  (re 
tired),  MES  —  23  Kitanagasa 
Dori  4  Chome,  Kobe. 


Ilasjen,  Miss   Olive   I.,   1919.  ME 
FB—  Kassui    Jo    Gakko,   Higa 
shi   Yamate,   Nagasaki.    .(Tel 
1416,  FC.  Fukuoka   11115). 
(A). 


Ila^er.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  S.  E., 
1893,  MES—  2105  Hayes  St., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 

Hals,  Miss  Mary  T.,  1920,  UCC 
—324  Hyakkoku  Machi,  Kofu 
Shi,  Yamanashi  Ken.  (Tel. 
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Hail.  Mrs.  Harriet  W..  1898  ez 
1928,  PN  —  Wilmina  Jo  Gak- 
ko.  Tamatsukuri,  Higashi  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Higashi  3220) 


Hailstone.  Miss  M.  E..  1920. 
SPG—  Koran  Jo  Gakko,  353 
Sanko  Cho,  Shirokane,  Shi- 
ba  Ku.  Tokyo.  ((Tel.  Taka- 
nawa  4943) 


HalM'V.  Miss  Lila  S.,  1903,  PN— 
Joshi  Gakuin,  33  Kami  Ni- 
ban  Cho,  Kojimachi  Ku,  Tc- 
kyo.  (Tel.  Kudan  1175) 


llainlilfii.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  W., 
ABF  (retired)—  329  W.  Elm 
St.,  Granvlllc,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Hamilton.  Miss  P..  1914,  MSCC 
—  Shinta  Machi,  Matsumoto, 
Nagano  Ken. 


Hamilton.  Miss  F.  Gertrude, 
1917,  UCC  —  684  St.  Mark's 
Avi.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  U. 
S.  A. 

Hamilton.  Miss  Kathleen.  1924, 
CMS—  1612  Ikebukuro  3  Cho- 
me,  Toshlma  Ku.  Tokyo. 


aiiMMi,  Miss  Kate,  I..  (Mus.  D.) 
1907,  ERC—  16  Juniken  Cho, 
Komegalukuro,  Sendai.  (Tol. 
3673) 


Harbin,  Mr.  A.  Van,  1934,  MES 
—323  Zakoba  Machi.  Hiro 
shima. 


Harder.  Miss  Helene.  1927.  ULC 
—  337  Kami  Tcra  Machi,  Ha- 
ruyoshi,  Fukuoka. 


ilarrinjiton,  Mrs.  C.  K.,  ABF 
(retired)—  %  A.B.F.M.S..  152 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
U.S.A. 

Hartshorne,  Miss  A.  C..  1896, 
IND—  Tsuda  Eigakujiku,  Ki- 
t:v  Turna  Gun,  Kodaira  Mura, 
Tokyo  Fu.  (Tel.  Kodaira  4,  16  ) 


Ilasscll.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  A. 
Picrson.  1909.  PS  —  Honclu, 
Tokushimu  Shi. 


Hathauay,  Miss  M.  Agnes. 
1905  (retired).  UGC—  200  Hi- 
:  aki  Shirayama,  Zushi,  Kanu- 
gawa  Ken. 


Hawkins.  Miss  F.  B..  1920.  MSCC 
Hamilton  House,  Tenno  Cho, 
Okaya,  Nagano  K-JII. 

^  i  *    }•  ^ 


Hannafonl.     Rev.    &    Mrs.    How 
arcl   D.,    1915.    1918.    PN--Me!jl 
Gakuin,   Shiba  Ku.     Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Takanawa   3666-8)    After 
Sept.    1. 

•4i  il\  il  i  21-v;  I'i  ft  ^  'R  Ptf 


Hav.  Mr.  &  Mr.s.  T.  A..  IND-- 
123  Tomon  Cho.  Taihoku. 
Formosa. 


Ilea^lrtt.    Most   Rev.    Bishop    (D. 
D.)    S.(    1900.   SPG.    CMS—  220 
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Yamate    Cho,   Naka    Ku,    Yo 
kohama. 


Healey,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  G.,  1930, 
EPM  —  %  15  Russell  Sq\iare, 
London  W.C.I.,  England. 

Heckelman,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
F.  W.,  1906,  MEFB  —  5  Aoya- 
ma  Gakuin,  Shibuya,  Tokyo. 
(Tel  Aoyama  2008-2010). 


Hec'kleman,  Miss  Eleanor,  1937, 
PE  —  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tsu- 
kiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 
6101-8) 


Heighten,  Miss  Ruth,  1935,  PCC 
79  Miyamac  Cho,  Taihoku, 
Formosa. 


Helm,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  T., 
1927,  PN—  4  Meiji  Gakuin, 
Imasato  Cho,  Shiba  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (A). 


Heltibriflle,  Miss  Mary,  1927, 
ULC  —  R.  D.  2,  Westminster, 
Md..  U.S.A. 

Hempstead,  Miss  Ethel  L.,  1921, 
MP—  16  Motoshiro  Cho,  Ha- 
mamatsu. 


Hennig,  Rev.  Dr.  Leimar,  OAM 
—  39  Kami  Tomizaka  Cho, 
Koishikawa,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ko- 
ishikawa  6109). 


Hennigar,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
E.  C.,  1905,  UCC—  23  Kami 
Tomizaka  Cho,  Koishikawa 
Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Koishikawa 
638). 


Henty,  Miss  Audrey  M.,  1905. 
CMS—  1  Minami  Iga  Machi, 
Yctsuya  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Hepner,  Rev.  (D.D.,  Ph.D.)  & 
Mrs.  C.  W.,  1912,  ULC—  3  Hi- 
kawa  Cho,  Nakano  Ku,  Tokyo. 

3 


Hereford,  Miss  Grace,  1925,  PN 
—  Wilmina  Jo  Gakko,  Tarmi- 
tsukuri,  Higashi  Ku,  Osaka. 
(Tel.  Higashi  3270) 


Hereford,  Miss  Nannie,  1932, 
PN  —  Hokusei  Jo  Gakko,  Mi 
nami  5  Jo,  Nishi  17-chom?, 
Sapporo.  (Until  July  15). 


Hereford,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
W.  F.,  1902,  PN  —  189  Koku- 
taiji  Machi,  Hiroshima. 


Ilermanson,  Miss  Hildur,  193li, 
PCC—  79  Miyamae  Cho,  Tai 
hoku,  Taiwan. 


Hertzler,  Miss  Verna  S.,  19  li, 
EC  —  14  Yojo  Dori,  2-chomr, 
Minato  Ku,  Osaka. 


Hesketh/Miss  Ellen,   1924,  JRM 
—  Haze,     Higashimozu     Mura, 
Scmpoku    Gun,   Osaka  Fu. 
(Tel.   Fukuda  8). 


Ilessel,  Rev.  E.,  &  Mrs.  I..  1931, 
IND.^  —  Nakaichiman  Machi, 
Matsuama. 


Hester,   Miss  Margaret  W.,  1928, 
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PE     -        Yamanouc, 
Nara    Shi. 


Tenma, 


Ilevxvood,  Miss  C.  Gertrude, 
1904,  PE  —  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Kugayama  3  Chome, 
Suginami  Ku,  Tokyo  Shi. 


Ilihbard.  Miss  Esther.  1929. 
ABCFM  —  Muromachi  Dori. 
Imadegr.wa  Agaru.  Kyoto. 


llilliurn.  Rev.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs. 
S.  M..  1923.  MES  —  Kwansei 
Gakuin.  Koto  Mura,  Nishino- 
miya. 


Hind.     Mrs.   J.,     1891     (retired;. 
CMS  —  S'.'inbo    Cho,    6-Chcme, 
Tobata   Shi.    Fukuoka    Ken. 
(FC.    Fukuoka   5899). 


Hitch.  Miss  Alice  M..  193",  YJ 
—  455  Taishido,  Sctagaya  Ku, 
Tokyo 

>K  M  il  i  l»:  ffl  'r  ftltfi  ic  T  '£455 

Hitch,  Miss  Ann!"  May.  1936. 
YJ—  455  Taishido,  Setagaya 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Hitch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.. 
1936.  1937.  YJ—  455  Taishido, 
Sctagaya  Ku.  Tokyo. 

ill  )X  ili  M  Ui  ^  ttW;fc-f-&45F> 

Hit  tic,  Miss  Dorothy.  1919.  Pi, 
12  Yodomibashi  Dorl,  Sen- 
clai. 


Hoare.  Miss  D.  E..  1918.  JEB— 
''„  JEB.,  55  Gower  St.,  Lon 
don  W.  C.  I..  England. 


Hockin.  Miss  Margaret,  193b, 
YWCA  —  8,  1-Chome,  Suruga- 
dai,  Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
(25-1118-9). 


Hodges.  Miss  Olive  I..  1902.  MP 
—  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko.  124  Maiti 
Machi.  Yokohama  Shi.  (Tel. 
3-6031) 


Ilopkjo.  Rev.  (D.  D.)  &  Mrs. 
Willis  G..  1907,  1908.  RCA— 
5  Meiji  Gakuin.  Shiba  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Takanawa  3666; 
F.  C.  Fukuoka  1081) 


K-5 

Holland,  Miss  C.  G.,  1915,  MES 
—  35  Nakayamate  Dori,  4- 
chome,  Kobe. 


Holmes.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  C. 
P..  1906,  UCC—  ';  Wesley 
Bldgs..  299  Queen  St.,  W., 
Toronto.  Out.,  Canada. 

Holmes.  Miss  Mary.  1916.  SPG 
422  Karmonzaki  Cho.  San- 
byaku-me,  Shimonosekl. 


Holtoin,  R?v.  (Ph.D..  D.D.)  & 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.,  1910.  ABF—  1 
of  4  Miharu  Dai.  Naka  Ku. 
Yokohama.  (Tel.  Kanto  Ua- 
kuln,  Chojamachi  '201,  1253). 


Horn.   Rev.   (D.D.)   &  Mrs.  E.  T.. 
1911.    ULC—  921    Sagimiya.    2- 
chome,    Nakano    Ku.    Tokyo. 
(Tel.    Ogikubo    (102)    2293). 


Homo.  Miss  Alice  C.  J..  1906, 
CMS  —  Minami  Odori.  Ita 
Machl.  Tagawa  Gun.  Fuku 
oka  Ken. 
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Horobin,  Miss  H.  M.,  1923, 
MSCC  —  Inariyama  Machi, 
Nagano  Ken.  (Tel.  215). 


Honk*,  Miss  May  M.,  1937,  PE— 
St.  Barnabas'  Hospital,  66 
Saikudani  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Tennoji  3828). 


I!o\vanl,     Miss     R.    Dora,      1891 

(retired),  CMS  —  61  Asahi 
Cho,  2-chome,  Sumiyoshi 
Ku  Osaka.  (Tel.  Ebisu  1486) 


Ilowey,  Miss  Harriet  M.,  19  iu, 
MEFB—  842  W.  North  St., 
Lima,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Olive  S.,  L.  H.  D  , 
1902,  AECFM  —  65  Okaido,  \>>- 
chome,  Matsuyama. 
After  July,  %  ABCFM.,  14 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 


Hubbard,  Miss  Jeanette,  1935, 
PE  —St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyo- 
bashi  6101-8). 


Huckabee,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  C  , 
1933,  MES  —  Fraser  Institute, 
323  Zakoba  Machi,  Hiroshima. 


Iliidgiiis,  Miss  Mildred,  1936 
MES—  35  Nakayamate  Dori  4 
Chome,  Kobe.  (Tel.  Fukiai 
5158). 


Hughes.  Miss  Alice  M.,  18G7, 
(retired)  CMS—  Minamihara, 
Awa  Gun,  Chiba  Ken. 


Hughes,  Miss  Olive  L.,  1936,  JAM 
P.O.Box  5  Ikoma,  Nara  Ken. 
(FC  Osaka  59374) 


Hurcl,  Miss  Helen  R.,  1911,  UCC 
—  %  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hurlburt, 
Vernon,  B.  C.,  Canada.  After 
Sept.,  Baika  Yochien,  Shinsan 
Machi,  Ueda,  Nagano  Ken. 


Iliistcfl,  Miss  Edith  E.,  1917, 
ABCFM—  Kobe  Joshi  Shin- 
gakko,  Okadayama,  Nishino- 
miya,  Hyogo  Ken.  (Tel.  Ni- 
shinomiya  2624). 

ffi'a'  'b1«J  m  Hi    ffiFM-ffify®. 

Hutchinson,  Canon  &  Mrs.  A 
C.,  1909,  1912.  CMS—  850  Rop- 

ponmatsu,    Fukuoka   Shi. 
(FC.   Fukuoka  5622). 


Hiitcbinson.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  G., 
1916,  1919,  CMS  —  78  Nish.1 
Machi,  Yonago  Shi.  (FC  Hi 
roshima  11138). 


I 


I.^lehart,  Rev.  (D.D.,  Ph.D.)  & 
Mrs.  C.  W.,  1909,  1911,  MEFB 
—  7  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Aoyama  2008-10). 


Ijjlehart,  Rev.  (S.T.D.)  &  Mrs. 
E.T.,  1904,  MEFB—  6  Aoyama 
Gakuin,  Tokyo. 


Ilsley,  Miss  Alice  M.,  1935,  ERC 
—162  Higashi  Sambaii  Cho, 
Sendai.  (Tel.  4395). 


Isaac,  Miss  I.L.,  1918,  MSCC— 
Hamilton  House,  Tenno  Cho, 
Okaya,  Nagano  Ken. 
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James.  Miss  Ruth.  1931.  JRM 
— 30  11  Nakanushima  5  Cho- 
me.  Kita  Ku,  Osaka.  (Tei. 
Tosabori  7190). 


Jansrn.  Miss  Bcrnicc  A..  1930. 
PE  —  69  Moto  Yanagi  Machi, 
Senclai.  (Tel.  2633). 


JAPAN  HOOK  AM)  TKAC'T 
SOCIETY.  —  4  Gin/.;'..  4-cho- 
mo.  Kyobashi  Ku,  Tokyo 
(T.-l.  Kyobashi  (5G)  4573; 
P.C.  Tokvo  2273). 


.J»-sr.  Mis.s  Mary  D..  1911,  ABF 
-  Si-man  Jo  Gakuin.  Itozu, 
Kokura. 


Johnson.  Miss  Katharine.  1922. 
MES  Lambuth  Jo  Gakuin, 
Ishigatsuji  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku, 
Osaka. 


oluiMMi.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theocloro. 
1925.  192'J.  IND  -25  Josalba- 
shi  Dori.  Fukuoka. 


.JoliiiMin.  Miss  Thora,  1927.  PE 
—  '•/,  Mrs.  Eva  Id  Larson, 
Nashua  Rcl..  North  Billcrica, 
Mass..  U.S  A. 

Jons-.  Miss  Ethel.  1935.  YJ—  1 
N.ikacho.  3  Chomc.  Yotsuya 
Ku.  Tokyo. 


Join-.     Dr.    &    Mrs.    Frank    M., 
1929.   PE—  St.   Barnabas1   Hos 


pital,  66  Saikuclani  Cho. 
Tennoji  Ku.  Osaka.  (Tel. 
Tennoji  3828;  F.  C.  Osaka 
82538);  Res.:  Shinohara  Hon- 
machi  2  Chomo,  Nacla  Ku: 
Kobe.  (Tel.  Mikage  6041). 


Jours.  Rnv.  H.P.  (wife  absent). 
1908,  MES  —  Kwansei  Gakuin 
Koto  Mura,  Nishinomiya. 
Hyogo  Ken. 


Jones.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tudor,  1924, 
JEB--10  Shimizu  Yume  no 
Mura,  Minato  Ku,  Kobe. 


Jor^cnsen.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur. 
1912,  YMCA—  4  of  7  2-cho- 
me,  Fujimi  Cho.  Kojimachi 
Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kudnn 
2531). 

-  p  ?  / 


Jost.     Miss     Eleanor     E..  1928, 

UCC—  Eiwa      JoRakko.  Nishi 

Kusabuka,     Shizuoka.  (Tel. 

1417). 


Jost.  Miss  H.  J.,  1898,  UCC— 
Bridgetown,  Nova  Scotia. 
Canada. 


Miss  A:;nes.  1924. 
AG  —  66  Takamachi,  Hama- 
matsu  Shi. 


urrm'nscn.  Rev.  it  Mrs.  C.  F. 
1914.  (re-tired).  AG—  166v5 
Takinogawu  Machi.  Takino- 
gawa,  Tokyo. 


nsiMi  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John 
W..  1919.  1928,  AG—  18  5- 
chome,  Shogetsu  Cho,  Na- 
goya. 
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Juergensen,  Miss  Marie,  1924, 
AG — 1666  Takinogawa  Ma- 
chi,  Takinogawa  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Kane,  Miss  Marion  E.,  1932. 
ABCFM— %  A.B.C.F.M.,  14 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U. 
S.  A. 

Aflr-   Sept.   Kobe  Jo   Gakuin, 
Okadayama.  Nishinomiya. 

Hyogo     Ken.      (Tel.     Nishino 
miya    2624-5). 


Karen,     Rev.  &  Mrs.     A.,     1922, 
LEF  —  licia   Shi,  Nagano  Ken. 


Karns,  Miss  Berie  Haynes.  A. 
B..  Th.B..  1919,  CN—  Daikoku 
Machi,  Shichijo  Agaru.  Kyo 
to. 


Kaufman,  Miss  Emma  R.,  1912 
YWCA—  8,  1-Chome.  Suru- 
gadai,  Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  (25)  1118-9). 


Keapey,  Miss  Margaret  D.,  1908, 
UCC—  138  Matsushiro  Cho, 
Hamamatsu  Shi,  Shizuok? 
Ken. 


Kerr.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  C.,  1908 
1912,  PN—  32  Hitsu-undo. 
Keijo.  Korea. 


Kilburn,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., 
1919,  MEFB  —  Green  Manor 
Apt.,  Gcrmantown,  Penna.,  U 
S.  A. 

Killain,   Miss   Ada.    1902,   UCC— 
69    Agata   Machi,   Nagano.    (Tel. 
1789). 


Kinney.  Miss  Jane  M.,  1905, 
UCC—  2  Torii  Zaka,  Az.abu 
Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Akasaka 
1058). 


Kirkaldy.  Miss  Minnie,  1924, 
JRM—  "Bsth-Nimrah,"  4  Gil 
bert  Rd.,  Bournemouth,  Eng 
land. 

Kirthind.  Miss  Leila  G.,  1910, 
PS  —  Marugame  Shi,  Kagawa 
Ken. 


Knapp,  Deaconess  Susan  T., 
1918,  PE(  retired)—  St.  Paul's 
University,  lebukuro,  Tokyo. 


Knipp.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  J 
Edgar,  1900,  UB  —  Miidera 
Shita,  Kamide,  Gtsu  Shi, 
Shiga  Ken.  (Tel.  Otsu  781; 
FC.  Kyoto  9907). 


Knuclton.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  C, 
1920,  ULC—  14  Tokugawa  Cho 
2  Chome,  Higashi  Ku,  Nagoya 


Koch.  Pastor  &  Mrs.  Alfred, 
1924,  SDA—  Minami  6  Jo. 
Nishi  11-chome,  Sapporo. 
Hokkaido. 


Korns.  Miss  Bonnie,  1936,  MES 
—Hiroshima  Jo  Gakuin,  Hi 
roshima. 


Kramer,  Miss  Lois,  F.,  1917,  EC 
—84  Sasugaya  Cho.  Koishi- 
kawa,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Koishika- 
wa  3546). 


Krider  Rev.  &:  Mrs.  W.  W., 
1920,  MEC—  Board  of  For. 
Missions,  M.  E.  Church,  150 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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KriHr.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs 
Carl  D..  1911.  FRC  —  162  Hi- 
gashi  Samban  Cho,  Sendai. 
(Tel.  4395). 


Kiirrkllcli.  Miss  Gcrtrud.  1922. 
EC—  310  Sumida  Machi.  Mu- 
kojima  Ku.  Tokyo. 


Kuyprr.  Rsv.  &  Mrs.  Hubert. 
1911.  !912.  RCA  —  1852  Naka- 
jima  Ura.  Oita  Shi,  Oita  Ken. 


KYO  BIN  KWAX.—  2  Ginza. 
4-chome,  Kyobashl  Ku.  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi  7001,252). 


Lane.  Miss  Evelyn  A.,  1912, 
CMS—  Seishi  Jo  Gakuin. 
Sarushinden.  Ashiya,  Hyogo 
Ken. 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  Ernst. 
1928.  L  —  Schlueterstrasse  58 
B?i  Bartsch,  Charlottenburg 
4.  Berlin. 

Larson,  Miss  Adelia.  1937,  SAM 
—  15  Uer.ohara.  Nakano  Ku, 
Tokyo. 


Lea.  Miss  L..  1927,  SPG—  Shorn 
Koto  Jo  Gakko,  Aotani  Cho, 
3-chome,  Nada  Ku.  Kobe. 


l.u:ik"onrn.  Miss  Martha.  1937. 
LEF — 1633  Ikcbukuro  ?  Cho- 
mc.  Tcshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Lad<«.  Miss  Helen  R..  1922,  PE— 
St.  Lukes  Hospital.  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 

6101-8). 

4i  v:  1  1  i  >;•:  fi&  I.-1;  %  itfe   HI?  ^  *  ?«  RE 

Lake.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Leo  C.,  1916, 
PN  —  2  of  6  Nishi  Kita  7  Jo. 
Ssippcro.  Hokkaido.  (Until 
July  15). 


I.a-Molt.  Rev.  (D.D  )  &  Mrs. 
Willis  C..  1919.  PN—  1  Meiji 
Gakuin.  Imazato  Cho.  Shiba 
Ku.  Tcl:yo.  (Tel.  Tukanawa 
3666-8).  (A). 


Lancaster.  Miss  Cecile  E..  1920. 
SBC  —  Seinan  Gakuin,  Itozu. 
Kokura  Shi.  Fufcuoka  Ken. 
(Tel.  064;. 


i-:wli,  Miss  D.  E.  M.,  1937.  IND 
—  635  Shiino  Tatsuda,  Kuro- 
kami  Cho,  Kumamoto  Shi. 


Lpdiard.  Miss  Ella.  1916.  UCC 
-  —  14  Saibansho  Dori,  Kana- 
zawa  Shi.  (Tel.  1607). 


«M«.  Miss  Mabel.  1903,  MEFB— 
596  Kuhonji,  Oemachi.  Ku 
mamoto  Shi.  (Tel.  4447). 


Lf<;allpy.  Mr.  Charles  M.,  1929. 
ERC—  3  Rikkyo  Dalgaku.  Ike- 
bukuro.  Toshima  Ku.  Tokyo. 

Mi  MI!J 


Lehman,  Miss  Lois.  1922.  UCC 
—  2  Toriizaka.  A?abu,  Tokyo. 
(Tel.  Akasaka  1058). 


L«'l<lal.  Miss  Marie.  1935.  ERC 
--1C1  Higashi  Sambancho. 
Sendai.  (Tel.  3678).  (A). 
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Leith,  Miss  M.  Isobel,  1933, 
UCC—  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Nishi  - 
kusabuka  Machi,  Shizuoka 
Shi.  (Tel.  1417).  After  July, 
Darlingforcl,  Manitoba,  Ca 
nada. 


Leinmon      .Miss      Vivian,      1930, 
IND—  Modera,    Cal.,    U.S.A. 

Lewis,  Rev.   &   Mrs.   H.M.,    1932, 
PE  —  50   Ike  no  Dai,  Koriyama. 


Lindsay,  Miss  Olive  C.,  1912, 
UCC—  14  Saibansho  Don. 
Kanazawa  Shi.  (Tel.  1607  ). 
After  July,  16  Lyiid  Avc.,  To 
ronto,  Out.,  Canada. 


Lindsey,  Miss  Lydia  A.,  1907, 
ERC  —  16  Juniken  Cho,  Kc- 
rnegafukuro,  Sendai.  (Tei. 
3673). 


Linn.  Mr.  E.  B.,  1937,  IND  —  68 
Zoshigaya  1  Chome,  Toshima 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Linn,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  K.,  1915, 
ULC—  448  Umabashi,  Sugi- 
nami  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Lippard,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  C. 
K.,  1900,  ULC—  124  Teizuka- 
yama,  Nishi  4-Chome,  Sumi- 
yoshi  Ku,  Osaka. 

124 


Lippard.  Miss  Faith,  1925,  ULC 
—  124  Teizukayama,  Nishi  4 
Chome,  Sumiyoshi  Ku,  Osaka 

1-4 


Little.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.L.,  1931, 
PCC  —  79  Miyamae  Cho,  Tai- 
hoku,  Taiwan. 


Livingston,  Miss  Anne  A.,  1913, 
EPM  —  %  15  Russell  Sq.,  Lon 
don  W.C.  1.,  England. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1908, 
1914,  PE—  Higashi  Kachi  Ma 
chi,  Wakayama  Shi,  W.ika- 
yama  Ken.  (F.  C.  O:;aka 
G8232). 


Llo.vd,  Miss  Mary,  1929,  JRM  — 
30/11  Nakanoshima  5  Chome, 
Kita  Ku,  Osaka.  (Tel.  Tosa- 
bcri  7190). 

*iri|i»!  'I'£&5T  H  11  ^  30 

Logan,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Charles  A.,  1902,  1936,  PS  — 
550  Totsuka  Machi  1  Chome, 
Ycdobashi  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Loomis,  Miss  Clara  D.,  1901,  WU 
(retired)  —  315  Bible  House, 
New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Luben,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  BarnaidM, 
1±>'29,  1932,  RCA  —  2  of  71  Kyo 
Machi  3  Chome,  Kurume. 

^{V/^.U^i'ij-.rr  [471/2 

Luke,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Percy  T., 
1932,  IND—  123  Kashiwagi.  1- 
chome,  Yodobashi  Ku,  To 
kyo. 


Lumpkin,  Miss  Estelle,  1911, 
PS  —  Tokushima  Honcho,  To- 
kushima. 


Lynn,  Mrs.  Harrison  A.,  J921, 
\VU  —  Kyoritsu  Joshi  Shin- 
gakko,  212  Yamate  Cho,  Yo- 
Kohama.  (Tel.  2-3003). 


M 

MarCiiusland,  Miss  Isabclle, 
(L.H.D.)  1920,  ABCFM—  Kobo 
Jo  Gakuin,  Okadayama,  Ni- 
shinomiya,  Hyogo  Ken.  (Tel. 
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Nishinomiya    2264-65). 

rt  ft  ili  M  Will     *t 

Mai-lK>nal.l.  Miss  Ethel  G..  1929, 
PCC  —  Nagamine  Yama,  O- 
i.shi,  Nada  Ku.  Kobe. 


.Mai-Kay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W., 
1911.  PCC  —  <"r  Presbvterlan 
Church  in  Canada,  372  Bay 
S;...  Toronto,  Canacia. 

Mai-Kay.  Rev.  Malcolm  R.,  1934, 
FCC  —  17  Slio^ctsu  Cho  5  Cho- 
mc.  Showa  Ku.  Nagoya. 


Maikcn/io.  Miss  Virginia  M., 
1919.  PM—  Baiko  Jo  Gakmn. 
Maruvama  Machi.  Shimono- 
srki  Shi. 


Mackintosh.     Miss     Sabino     E.. 

I:MG.  EPM—  7,  15  Russoii  sq., 

London    W.    C.I.,    England. 

Marl.can.  Miss  Jean  C.,  1928, 
PCC  —  Nagamino  Yama.  Oishi, 
N-ida  Ku.  Kobe. 


Mai-Lcod.  Rev.  (D.D.)  Duncan. 
1907.  EPM—  Shinro.  Tainan, 
Formosa. 


MacLeod.  Miss  Ruth.  1934, 
FPM-  -Shinro.  Tainan.  For 
mosa. 


Mac  Mlllan.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Hugh. 
1924,  PCC—  79  Miyamae  Cho. 
Talhoku.  Taiwan. 


Madden.  Miss  Grace.  IND--  678 
Nakamiya  Cho,  Asahl  Ku. 
Osaka. 


Madden.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  B..  18 
95,  IND—  678  Nakamiya  Cho. 
Asahi  Ku,  Osaka. 


Mann.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  &  Mrs. 
J.  C..  1905,  1908,  CMS—  303 
Maeshinya,  Haruyoshi,  Fu- 
kucka.  (FC.  Fukuoka  16135). 


.M:»rtii>,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  David  P  , 
JQ23,  1929,  PN—  8  1-chomo. 
Nishi  Kitabatake,  Sumiyoshi 
Ku,  Osaka. 


.Martin.  Prof.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs.  J. 
V.,  1900.  1914,  IND—  67  2- 
chomc,  Aotani,  Nada  Ku. 
Kobe 


Matthews.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.K  . 
1902,  MES—  Kwansei  Gakuln, 
Koto  Murr,.  Nishinomiya 
Shigai.  (Tel.  Nishinomiya 
620). 

rt  ft  ill  '4 


Mattlifwson.  Miss  Mildred. 
1936,  UCC.  2  Torii  Zaka. 
Azabu  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Aka- 
f-aka  1058).  After  Sept.,  Eiwa 
Jo  Gakko,  Atago  Cho,  Kofu, 
hi  Ken.  (Tel.  2591). 


Mauk.  Miss  Laura,  1915.  EC— 
84  Sasugaya  Cho.  Koishika- 
wa  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Koishl- 
kawa  3546). 

4(  M  iii  ^J^  r\)\\  I&TI  in  'r  ^»r  S4 

Mayer,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  P.S.. 
1909.  EC—  500  1-chome.  Shi- 
mo  Ochiai.  Yodobashl  Ku. 
Tokyo 


Me  Alpine.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  A.. 
1925,  PS     MicJiCho.  GifuShi. 
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McCaleb,  Mr.  J.  M.,  1892,  IND 
—  68  1-chome,  Zoshigaya, 
Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Zushi,   Kanagawa    Ken. 


McCall,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  F.,  1908, 
ABCFM—  Kusaie,  Carolina 

Islands,    South    Seas. 

McCoy,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  R. 
D.,  1904,  UCMS,  CLSJ  —  354 
Nakazato  Machi,  Takinogawa 
Ku.  Tc^vo.  (Tel.  Komagomc 
523).  (A). 


IVIcCrory,  Miss  Carrie  H.,  1912. 
PN—  60  cf  1  Tomioka  Cho, 
Ctaru  Shi,  Hokkaido. 


McDonald.  Miss  Mary  D.,  1911, 
PN  —  Tokyo  Joshi  Daigaku, 
logi  Machi,  3-chome,  Sugi- 
nami  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ogi- 
kubo  2049). 


McGrath,  Miss  Violet,  1923, 
JRM  —  Haze,  Higashimozu 

Mura,    Sempoku    Gun,    Osaka 
Fu.    (Tel.   Fukuda    8). 

*|Rj&jMhffl&jK  ff  S&ffchfiip 

Mclhvaine,  Rev.  William  A., 
1919,  PS—  95  Kami  Tsutsui 
Dori  1  Chome,  Kobe. 


if,  Miss  Janet  K.,  1936, 
MEFB  —  4  Aoyama  Gakuin, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Aoyama  2008-10) 


McKenzie,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.P., 
1920,  UCC  —  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Nishinomiya  Ehigai.  (Tel. 
Nishinomiya  620). 


Mc-Kim.     Miss    Bessie,    1904,    PE 
(retired)  —  Shinjuku    Kaigan, 


McKim,  Miss  Nellie,  1915,  PE 
—  Church  Missions  House,  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
U.S.A. 

McKnight.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.Q., 
1919,  ABCFM—  13  Geki  Cho, 
Sendai.  (Tel.  3609;  F.  C. 
Sendai  9810). 


McLachlan,  Miss  A.  May,  1924, 
UCC  —  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Nisli: 
Kusabuka  Cho.  Shizuoka 
Shi.  (Tel.  1417). 


MoLeod<,  Miss  Anna  O.,  1910. 
UCC—  324  Hyakkoku  Machi, 
Kcfu.  (Tel.  1166). 


McNau^liton,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.E., 
1928,  IND  —  65  Suginami  Cho, 
Hakodate,  Hokkaido. 


McSparran,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
L.,  1917,  IND  —  100  Yamashi- 
ta  Cho,  Yokohama.  (Tel.  2- 
4974)  Office:  7  Ninon  O- 
dori,  Naka  Ku.  (Tel.  2-3203) 
Telegrams:  McSparran  Yo 
kohama). 


McWilliams.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.R., 
1916,  UCC—  Nishikusabuka 
Cho,  Shizuoka  Shi. 


M«'a(l,  Miss  Lavinia,  ABF  (re 
tired),  Hotel  Maryland,  13th 
<^  La  Ealle  Sts.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Merrill,  Miss  Katherine,  1924, 
ABCFM  —  65  Okaido  3  Chome, 
Matsuyama. 
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Merrltt.  Mr.  Richard.  Amherst 
Kan.  Doshisha  University. 
Kyoto.  After  July,  %  ABCFM, 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 


Meyers,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  J.  T.. 
1893.  1926.  MES  —  323  Zakoba 
Machi.  Hiroshima. 


Mlrkle.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.,  1921, 
MES  —  Kwansei  Gakuin,  Ko 
to  Mura.  Nishinomiya  Shi- 
gai.  (Tel.  Nishinomiya  6201. 


Miles.  Miss  Mary,  1921,  PN— 
Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko,  Kana- 
zawa  Shi. 


Millard.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  R  . 
1929,  SDA  —  Box  7,  Suginami 
P.O.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ogikubo 
2051). 


iiiani.  Ml-ssEaitn,  1937,  SDA— 
Bex  7.  Suginami  P.  O..  Tokyo 
(Tel.  Ogikubo  2051). 


Miller.  Miss  Erma,  L.,  1926,  MM 
—  Bellevuc.  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Miller.    Miss    J..     1935,   MSCC— 
Kyom:>.chi.    Gifu. 


Miller,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  L.  S. 
G..  1907,  ULC—  Kyshu  Gaku 
in.  Kumamoto. 


Mills.    Rev.     E.O..     1908,    SBC— 
1041   Narutakl  Cho.  Nagasaki. 


Mlnkklnen.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T, 
1905.  LEF—  Malminkatu  12. 
Helsinki.  Finland. 


Monk,  Miss  Alice  M.,  1904.  PN 
—  Hokusei  Jo  Gakko,  Sappo 
ro. 


Montgomery,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W. 
E.,  1909.  EPM—  Shinro.  Tai 
nan,  Formosa. 

mnmitmm 

Moore,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  B.  C..  1924, 
RCA—  2  of  71  Kyomachi.  3- 
chome,  Kurume  Shi,  Fuku- 
oka  Ken.  (F.  C.  Fukuokit 
20927).  (A). 


.Moore,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Lardner  W.. 
1924,  PS  —  Asahi  Machi,  To- 
y  oh  a  shi. 


Moore,  Miss  G.  Helen,  1931. 
MEFB—  Fukuoka  Jo  Gakko, 
Fukuoka  (Tel.  Nishi  2222). 


Moran,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood 
F.,  1916,  ABCFM—  235  Shu- 
kugawa.  Nishinomiya,  Hyc- 
go  Ken.  (Tel.  Nishinomiya 
3290). 


Morris,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  Ken 
neth,  1925.  PE—  102  Gosho- 
den  Cho,  Murasakino,  Kyoto 
Shi.  (Tel.  Nishljin  4300). 


Morris.  Miss  Kathleen.  1932. 
JRM—  "Bcth-Nimrah,"  4  Gil 
bert  Rd..  Bournemouth,  Eng 
land. 

Morse.  Rev.  Father  W.  P.  (S.S. 
J.E.).  1934.  PE—  604  Shimo 
Ochiai  2  Chome.  Yodobashi 
KM.  Tokyo. 


Moseley,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  1887.  MES 
(retired)  --  Mercer  Island, 
Seattle.  Wash..  U.S.A. 
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Moss,  Miss  Adelaide  F.,  191C, 
MSCC—  6  Nishishiro  Cho,  3- 
Chome,  Takata  Shi,  Niigata 
Ken. 


Moss,  Rev.   Frank   H.,   Jr.,    1934, 
PE  —  9  Moto  Kaji  Cho,  Sencrai. 


Munroe,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Harry  H.,  1905,  1908,  PS— 
Hama  no  Cho,  Takamatsu, 
Kaga\va  Ken. 


Murphy,    Miss  Gladys   M.,    1930, 
PCC—  Nagamine  Yama,  Oishi, 
Nada  Ku,  Kobe. 


Murray,  Miss  Edna  B.,  1921, 
PE—  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Kugayama,  3-chome,  Sugi- 
nami  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  O- 
gikubo  2118). 


Murray,  Miss  Elsa  R.,  1928, 
JRM  —  7,  Tomizawa,  Naga- 
machi,  Sendai  Shi.  (Tel.  4318) 


Musser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  K.,  192G, 
IND  —  357  Ikejiri,  Setagaya 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Myers,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mr?. 
Harry  W.,  1897,  1898,  PS  — 
112  Yamamoto  Dori,  4-chome, 
Kobe. 


Mylamler,  Miss  Ruth,  1909, 
FMA  —  -  50  1-chome,  Maru- 
yama  Dori,  Sumiyoshi  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Tengachaya 
2989). 


N 


Naofe,  Miss  Alma  C.,  1935,  ERC 
—  162  Higashi  Santaancho, 
Sendai.  (Tel.  4395). 


Nash,  Miss  Elizabeth,  1891,  (re 
tired),  CMS—  Biwa  Ku,  Ha- 
mada  Machi,  Shimane  Ken. 


NATIONAL  BIIiLL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND,  95  Yedo  Ma 
chi,  Kobe  Ku,  Kobe.  (Tel. 
Sannomiya  2725;  FC.  Kobe 
4630). 

n  4-<m 


NATIONAL     SUNDAY     SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION       OF       JAPAN, 

13  Nishiki  Cho,  1-chome, 
Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Te.«. 
Kanda  2774). 


Nelson,  Pastor  &  Mrs.  A.  N., 
1918,  SDA—  Box  7,  Suginami 
P.O.  Tokyo  (Tel.  Ogikubo 
2051). 


Nettleton,  Miss  Mary,  192"),  PE 
—  Jizo,  Kusatsu,  Gummn 
Ken. 


Ncwland,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.,  1938, 
JAM  —  P.  O.  Box  5,  Nara  Ken. 
(FC.  Osaka  59374). 


Nichols,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  &  Mrs. 
S.  H.,  1911,  PE  —  Karasumaru 
Dori,  Shimotachi  Uri.  Kyoto. 
(Tel.  Nishijin  2372;  FC.  Osa 
ka  38079). 
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Nicholson.  Miss  Golclie  M..  1932, 
ABF—  500  S.  Cowcn  St.,  Gar- 
rctt.  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

Nicholson.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert 
V..  1915.  1920—  AFP—  Higashi 
Haramachi,  Mito  Shi.  Ibaraki 
Ken.  (FC.  Tokyo  75981). 


MIMI--.I.  Miss  Tyyne.  1926.  LEF 
-  Minr.mi  12  "  Jo.  Nishi  12- 
rhorne.  Sapporo. 


NoordhofT,  Miss  Jeane.  1911, 
RCA—  16  Higashi  Yamate. 
Nagasaki  Shi. 


Norman,  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mr?. 
Daniel,  1897  (retired),  UCC 
2073  Karuizawa,  Nagano  Ken. 


Norman,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.. 
1932.  UCC  —  14  Nakatakajo 
Machl,  Kanazawa. 


Noss.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  S.. 
1921.  ERC—  10  Daiku  Machi, 
Aomori. 


NothhHfer,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Karl, 
1929.  L—  1  3  Horinonchi,  Su- 
pinaml  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Nugent,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Carl,  1920. 
ERC  -308  Shinchiku,  Hipa- 
shi  Dori,  Yamagata.  (Tel. 
1348). 


Nuim,  Miss  Christine  M..  1925. 
PE—  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Tsukiji.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyo- 
b;t.shi  6101-8t. 


o 


Ogburii.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  N.  S.,  1912, 
1921.  MES—  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Koto  Mura,  Nishinomiya 
Shlgai. 


Oplesby,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  1931,  PE  — 
Karasumaru  Dori,  Shimota- 
chiuri,  Kyoto.  (Tel.  Nishljln 
2372). 


Oldridge.  Miss  Mary  Belle.  19- 
20,  MEFB  —  Argonia,  Kansas, 
U.S.A. 

Olds,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  C.  B., 
ABCFM—  195  Kadota  Yashi- 
ki,  Okayama. 


Olson.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  H.. 
1935.  SDA  —  9  Odohira  Cho  2 
Chcme,  Nada  Ku,  Kobe. 


Oilman,    Mr.    &    Mrs.  Paul   V.. 

1931,     PN—  3     Meiji  Gakuin. 

Imasato   Cho,   Shiba  Ku,   To 
kyo. 


Oltmans,  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mrs. 
Albert.  1886  (retired  honor 
ary).  1915.  RCA— 5  MciJl  Ga 
kuin,  Shirokane,  Shiba  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  44-3666). 


R5 

Oltmans,  Miss  C.  Janet,  1914, 
RCA — 37B  Yamate  Cho  ana 
Fcrri.s  Seminary,  178  Yamate 
Cho,  Yokohama.  (Tel.  Hon- 
kyoku  1870). 

7  x.  f 
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Outerbridgn,  Rev.  (S.T.D.)  & 
Mrs.  H.  W.,  1910,  UCC— 
Kwansei  Gakuin.  Koto  Mura. 
Nishinomiya  Shigai,  Kyogo 
Ken  (Telegrams:  Wesleyana 
Nishinomiya)  (TM.  Nishino 
miya  620). 


Overtoil.  Mr.  Douglas  W.,  1936. 
PE—  St.  Paul's  University, 
Ikebukuro,  Tokyo. 


Oxford,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  1910, 
MES—  23  Kita  Nagasa  Dori, 
4-chome,  Kobe. 


Paine,  Miss  Mildred  Anne, 
1920.  MEFB—  Aikei  Gakuen, 
Motoki  Machi,  1-chome,  A- 
dachi  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ada- 
chi  2815). 


Palmer.  Miss  Helen  M.,  1921, 
PN—  Wilmina  Jo  Gakko,  Ta- 
matsukuri,  Higashi  Ku,  O- 
saka.  (Tel.  Higashi  3220). 


Palmer,    Miss    M.  E.,    1936,    JRM 
—  Haze,     Higashimozu     Mura, 
Scmpoku   Gun,   Osaka  'Fu. 
(Tel.    Fukuda    8). 


Palmore.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  P.  L.,  1922, 
MES  —  2109  Stuart  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va.,  U.S.A. 

Parker.  Mr.  (B.A.)  &  Mrs.  Ken 
neth  A.,  1930,  UCC  —  %  Wes 
ley  Bldg.,  299  Queen  St.  W. 
Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada. 


Parkinson.  Rev.  R.  P.,  1936, 
SPG—  194  Baba  Machi,  Tsu- 
rumi  Ku,  Yokohama. 


Parr,  Miss  Dorothy  A..  1927, 
CJPM  —  123  Pine  Rd..  Winton, 
Bournemouth,  England. 

Parsliley,  Mrs.  W.  B..  ABF  (re 
tired)  --Live  Oak.  Florida.  U. 
S.  A. 

Patten.  Miss  Lora.  1936.  ABF, 
2  Nakajima  Cho,  Semlal. 
(Tel.  1192). 


Pattern,  Miss  Annie  V.,  1900.  PS 
37  Aoi  Cho,  Higashi  Ku,  N.i- 
goya. 


Patton,  Miss  Florence,  D.,  1895 
(retired).  PS.  —  37  Aoi  Cho, 
Higashi  Ku,  Nagoya. 


Pauley,  Miss  Annabelle,  1915  .Sc 
1935,  ABF—  1935  Daly  Ave., 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Peavy.  Miss  Anne  R.,  1923,  MES 
Lambuth  Jo  Gakuin,  Ishiga- 
tsuji  Cho,  Tennoji,  Osaka. 


Pock  ham.  Miss  Caroline  R  .  19- 
15.  MEFB—  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko, 
Nagasaki.  (Tel.  1416,  FC.  Fu- 
kuoka  11115). 


Peet.  Miss  Azalia  E.,  1916, 
MEFB  —  Hama  no  Jo,  Kxishi- 
kino  Mochi.  Kagoshima  Ken. 


Penny.    Mi?s    Florence   E.,    1932, 
JRM  —  Haze,  Higashimozu 

Mura.    Sempoku   Gun,    Osaka 
Fu.    (Tel.  Fukuda   8). 
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Peters.  Miss  A.  F.,  1930.  PE— 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Tsukl- 
ji.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 
6101-8). 


Piaff.    Miss    Annie  L..     1937,  MM 
—  OgaKi,  Gifu  Ken. 


Philipps.  Miss  E.  G.,  1901.  SPG 
—  108  Zoshlgaya,  Koishika- 
wa  Ku,  Tokyo. 


IMiinney.  Rsv.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sterl. 
1937.  WMCA—  3622  Nagasaki 
Nakacho  2  Chome,  Toshima 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Pickens.  Miss  Lillian  O.,  1918, 
FMA  —  50  1-chomc,  Maruyu- 
ma  Dori.  Sumiyoshi  Ku,  O- 
saka.  (Tel.  Tengachayo. 

2989). 


Picler.  Mies.  Myrtle  Z.,  191  i, 
MEFB—  Tokyo  Joshi  Daigaku, 
124  logiMachi.  3  Chome,  Su- 
ginami  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Ogi- 
kubo  2049). 


ii-tcrs,  Miss  Jennie  A..  1905. 
RCA  -Buiko  Jo  Gakuln.  Shi- 
monoseki  Shi,  Yamaguchi 
Ken. 


irtsch,  RCV.  Timothy.  1936. 
SAM—  34  Honmachi  Nichome. 
Niikano  Ku,  Tokyo. 


n-r.  Miss  B.  Catherine.  1901. 
ERC-207  Axuma  Machi.  Na 
gasaki.  Toshima  Ku.  Tokyo. 


ronil.  Miss  Helen  M..  1923.  PE 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tsukiji 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi  6101-8) 


Pott,  Rev.  Roger  P.,  1935.  SPG 
—  International  School.  253 
Yamate  Cho,  Naka  Ku,  Yo 
kohama. 


Potts,  Miss  Marion.  1921,  ULC 
—  Kyushu  Jo  Gakuin.  Kuma- 
moto. 


Powell,  Miss  L.,  R.N.,  1934.  MS 
CC  —  New  Life  Sanatorium, 
Obuse  Mura.  Kami  Takai 
Gun,  Nagano  Ken.  (Tel.  Obu 
se  33). 


I'cvvlas,  Miss  Annie,  1919,  ULC 
—  14  Yanagiwara  Cho  3  Cho- 
mo,  Honjo  Ku.  Tokyo. 


I'owlas.  Miss  Maud,  1918,  ULC 
—  Jiaicn,  Kengun  Mura,  Ku- 
mamoto  Shigai. 


Powles,  Rov.  &  Mrs.  P.  S.  C., 
1916,  MSCC—  Nishishiro  Cho. 
1  Chome.  Takata  Shi.  (FC. 
Nagano  9069). 

,',';;  uiiiJimwcBr  IT  11 

Pratt.  Miss  Susan  A.,  1892.  WU 
(retired)  —  315  Bible  House. 
New  York  City.  U.S.A. 

Preston.  Miss  Evelyn  D..  1908, 
CMS—  8  Charibert  St..  Lon 
don,  N.  W.  8..  England. 

Price.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  P.  G.,  191L*. 
UCC—  8-chome,  Hlsaya  Cho. 
Nagoya  Shi. 
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Ramsay,  Miss  Margaret  M., 
1928,  PCC—  79  Miyamae  Clio, 
Taihoku,  Formosa. 


Randall,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  E.,  1930, 
AG—  1000  Kita  Shin  Machi, 
Ikoma,  Nara  Ken. 


Ranson,  Deaconess  Anna  L., 
1904,  PE  —  Isoyama,  Fukuda 
Mura,  Soma  Gun,  Fukushi- 
ma  Ken. 


Ray,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  J.  P., 
1904,  SBC—  456  Sencla  Machl, 
Hiroshima  Shi. 

JK-&7U  I1  ffl  181456 

Reed,    Mr.    &    Mrs.  J.    P.,    1921, 

1926,  MES   (retired)—  Fay  ette, 
Missouri,    U.S.A. 

Reeve.   Rev.   &   Mrs.   Warren    S.. 

1927,  1923,    PN  —  779    Hirano 
Nagare       Machi,       Sumiyoshi 
Ku,    Osaka. 


Rrifsnidcr,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
(D.D.)  &  Mrs.  C.  S..  1901, 
PE  —  American  Church  Miss 
ion,  Ikebukuro,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Otsuka  1817). 


Reischauer,  Rev.  (D.D.,  LL.D.) 
&  Mrs.  A.  K.,  1905,  PN—  To 
kyo  Joshi  Daigaku,  logimachi 
3-chome,  Suginami  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Ogikubo  2049) 


Reiser,  Miss  A.  Irene,  1920,  PN 
—  Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko,  Ka- 
nazawa  Shi. 


Rennie,  Rev.  William,  1906, 
IND—  37  Hitomi  Cho,  Hako 
date  Shi,  Hokkaido. 


Rhoads,  Miss  Esther  B.,  1921. 
AFP—  30  Koun  Cho,  Mita, 
Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel  Mita 
3390) 


Rhodes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A.,  1919, 
IND  —  35  Kongo  Cho,  2  Cho- 
me,  Naka  Ku,  Yokohama. 


Ri'-h,  Maior  &  Mrs.  Victor,  1937, 
SA—  216  Yamamoto  Cho  5 
Chome,  Naka  Ku,  Yokohama. 
(Tel.  Office  Kudan  479  &  2344, 
FC.  Tokyo  4400). 


Richardson,  Miss  Constance 
M.,  1911,  CMS—  146  Koura 
Cho,  5  Chome,  Sako  Machi, 
^kushima  Shi. 

aj^fe#BT'.MlBWr5y  146 

Rirliert,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolph, 
1924.  1925,  IND  —  25  Josai- 
bashi,  Fukuoka  Shi. 


Hiker,  Miss  Jessie,  1904,  PN— 
17  Miyajiri  Cho,  Yamada  Shi, 
Ise. 


Riker,  Miss  Susannah  M.,  1926, 
PN—  61  Naka  1-chome,  Kita- 
batake,  Sumiyoshi  Ku,  Osaka. 

X  IK  rtJ  tif  t/  IS  4b  fl  $  1  ;  r,  i 


Roberts,  Miss  Alice,  1897  (re 
tired),  CMS—  10  Lauristor. 
Road,  Wimbledon,  London, 
S.W.  19,  England. 
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olMTts.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Floyd  L., 
1929.  ABCFM  —  7,  7-Chome, 
Shiotsuke  Dori,  Showu  Ku, 
Nagoya. 


Robert-oil.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  E.  D.. 
1937,  JAM—  P.  O.  Box  5.  Iko- 
ma.  Nara  Ken.  (PC.  Osaka 
593741. 


Robertson.  Miss  Elvah  A..  1905, 
IND—  61  of  3  Azamitsu.  Kyu- 
hoji  Mura,  Nakagawachi  Gun, 
Osaka  Fu. 

\-  \K  >ff  <P  M  rt  fill  X  ft  ']•  M"^  Hilt 
::y  r.i 

Rol>inson.  Miss  Amy,  1936,  PS 
—  Nagahei  Cho,  5-chome.  Na- 
goya. 


oliiiiMin.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  C., 
1920.  IND  --  Housemaster, 
Gloucester  House,  Oishi,  Na- 
gamine  Yama,  Nada  Ku.  Ko 
be. 


Robinson,  Miss  H.M.,  1912  MS 
CC  —  8  3-Chome.  Otabako 
Cho,  Sho\va  Ku,  Nagoya. 


Koe.  Miss  Mildred.  1927,  YWCA 
—  6  NishiH  Cho,  l-Chom", 
Kanda  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  (25)- 
3652  )  . 


rasa 

»a;«T%  Miss  Elizabeth.  1937. 
PE-St.  Margaret's  School. 
Kugayama  3  Chomc.  Suglna- 
mi  Ku.  Tokyo. 


Koi;«Ts.  Miss  Margaret  8..    1921. 
WU— %  H.   L.    Wlllct,    Willow 


Wade,   Ambler.   Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Rorke.  Miss  M.  Luclla.  1919, 
UCC—  96  Hoekami  Cho,  Fu- 
Vui  Shi,  Fukui  Ken.  After 
July.  <]'(  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cross, 
Port  Hope,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Rose.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
19r.4,  PE  —  Shimjakuin.  1612 
)kcbuk\iro.  Tokyo. 


IMimlKi'l.  Mr.  W.E.P.,  1936, 
CJPM,  293  Hasi  Machi.  Mae- 
bashi.  Gumma  Ken. 


Kupert,  Miss  Nettie  L..  1913. 
IND  —  Emmaus  House.  1C1 
Yamamoto  Dori.  4-chonv\ 
Kobe. 


Rusrh.  Mr.   Paul   S.,    1926.  PE- 

St.    Paul's  University,    Ikebu- 
kuro,    Tokyo. 


Rvan.  Miss  Esther  L..  1913.  UCC 
-  96  Hoekami  Cho,  Fukui 
Shi.  Fukui  Ken. 


Rydrr,  Miss  Gertrude  E..  1908. 
ABF  —  51  1-chome,  Dennv.i 
Cho.  Yotsuya  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Sadler,  Miss  Ncta.  1930.  UCC— 
652  Keefer  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada. 

Sanshtiry.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  K.. 
1932,  SPG— Seikokal  Shlngu- 
kuin.  1C12  Ikobukuro  3  Cho- 
me.  Tosh  1  ma  Ku.  Tokyo  (A). 

1612  ^:'^ 
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Santee,  Miss  H.  C.,  1908,  IND— 
Emmaus  House,  161  Yama- 
moto  Dori,  4-chome,  Kobe. 


Sarvis^  Mrs.  H.  C.,  IND  —  Canton, 
Mo.,  U.S.A. 

Saunders,  Miss  Violet,  1931, 
UCC  —  %  Mrs.  Kicrnan,  R.  R. 
No.  3,  Thornton,  Ont.,  Cana 
da.  After  Sept.,  96  Hoeikami 
Cho,  Fukui. 


Savary,  R?v.  &  Mrs.  R.  N.,  1937, 
MSCC—  1637  Kita  Tcrao  Ma- 
chi,  Tsurumi  Ku,  Yokohama. 


Saviile,  Miss  Rose,  1925,  JRM 
—  7  Tomizawa,  Nagamachi, 
Scndai.  (Tel.  4318). 


Savolainen,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  V  , 
LEP  —  Kawabata  Cho,  4-Cho- 
me,  Asahigawa  Shi,  Hokkai 
do. 


Sawyer.   Mr.   Ray,   IND—  Absent. 

Scliaeffer,  Miss  Mabel  R.,  1921, 
PE  —  St.  Paul's  University, 
Ikebukuro,  Tokyo. 


Schell,  Miss  Naomi,  1921,  SBC 
—  %  Goodwill  Center,  Toba- 
ta  Shi,  Fukuoka  Ken.  (Tel. 
840). 


Schoreschowsky,  Miss  Caroline, 
1910.  PE—  34  Kami  Ogikubo 
1  Chome,  Suginami  Ku,  To 
kyo. 

JilM'rlJ  I^MlAfi  Ji$c21?l  >>  34 

Schlllinger,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  George 
W.,  1920,  ULC—  Kyushu  Ga- 
kuin,  Kumamoto. 


Schmidt,  Miss  Dorothy  L.,  1937, 
PN  —  Joshi  Gakuin,  33  Kami 
Niban  Cho,  Kojimachi  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Until  July  15). 

'Ai  M  1  1  j  n  nr  ,'••  •  ±  n  ifr  PI;   -/c  -T  ^ 


Sclincder,  Rev.  (D.D.,  LL.D  )  & 
Mrs.  D.  B..  1887,  ERC—  Higa- 
shi  San  Ban  Cho,  Sendai. 


SCHOOL    OF    JAPAN  ESI] 

LANCiiACJi;   ii;    (  ri/n  KI;, 

3  of  9  Shiba  Park.  Shiba  Ku, 
Tokyo.    (Tel.   Shiba    3864). 


Schoonover,  Miss  Ruth,  1931, 
IND  —  General  Delivery,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Schroer.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert 
W.,  1922,  ERC—  85  Sherman 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Schweitzer,  Miss  Edna  M.,  19- 
12,  EC  —  84  Sasugaya  Cho, 
Koinhikawa  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel. 
Koishikawa  3546). 


Scott,  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mrs.  F.  N., 
1903,  MEFB—  Chinzei  Gaku 
in,  Nagasaki.  F.C.  Treasurer, 
Tokyo  48401;  Personal,  Fu 
kuoka  4060). 


Scott,  Miss  Mary  C.,  1911,  UCC 
—  Acba  Yochien,  274  Sogawa 
Cho,  Toyama.  (Tel.  2126). 


Scott,  Mr.  (Ph.D.))  &  Mrs.  R. 
W.,  1931,  PE  —  St.  Paul's  Uni 
versity,  Ikebukuro,  Tokyo. 


Scott.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  ABF  (retired) 
—  %  A.B.C.F.M.,  152  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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S<  IlII'Tl  HI)    IMON    01     JAPAN 

—4  Ginza.  4-chomc.  Kyob-i- 
shi  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyo- 
bashl  4573) 


Srruton,  Miss  M.  Fern.  1926. 
UCC  —  Baika  Yochien.  Shin- 
san  Machi.  Uecla  Shi.  Nagano 
Ken  <T>1.  9). 


Searry.  Miss  Mary  G..  1920.  MES 
—Osaka  Eigo  Gakko,  Scimon 
Mae.  Tennoji  Ku.  Osaka. 


mnn 

Srlple.  Rev.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs. 
William  G.,  1905.  ERC  —  3 
Ichlgaya  Daimachi.  Ushigo- 
mo  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Yo'.suya 
3547). 


Sharkltx-k.  Rev.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Flcyd.  1920.  MEFB—  Hirosaki. 
Acmori  Ken. 


Sliafi-r.  Rov.  (Litt.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Luman  J.,  1912.  RCA  —  Bd.  of 
Foreign  Missions.  25  E.  22nd 
St..  New  York. 

Shannon.  Miss  Ida  L..  1904. 
MES  -Hiroshima  Jo  Gakuin. 
Hiroshima  Shi.  (Tel.  506) 


Shannon.  Miss  Kathorine,  1908. 
MES—  35  Nakayamate  Don, 
4-chome.  Kobe.  (Tel.  Fukiai 
5158) 


Sharplpss,  Miss  Edith  F..  1910. 
AFP  —  Shimotoiima  M:'.chi. 
Ibarakl  K^n. 


Shaw,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  R..  1927, 
PE  —  •  %  Church  Missions 
House,  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  U.S.A. 

Fhaw.  Miss  L.  L.,  1904,  MSCC. 
—  %  Church  House,  604  Jarvis 
St..  Toronto  5.  Ont.,  Canada. 

Shaw.  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  R. 
D.  M.,  1907.  SPG—  132R  Ike- 
bukuro.  3-chome,  Toshima 
Ku.  Tokyo. 


Shepherd.  Miss  K..  1910.  SPG 
—  Jizo,  Kusatsu  Machi,  Gum- 
ma  Ken. 


Sheppard,  Miss  E..  IND—  42 
Nagura  Cho.  5-Chome,  Haya- 
shida  Ku.  Kobe. 


Shinunel.  Miss  Edith.  1935  YJ 
—  1  Nakacho  3  Chome.  Yo- 
tsuya  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Shlpps.  Miss  Helen  K..  1930. 
PE  —  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Tsu- 
kiji.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 
6101-8). 


Shaver,     Rev.    &.   Mrs.    I.     Leroy 
1919.      MES— 10      Ichibancho.    } 
Matsuyama. 


Shirk.  Miss  Helen  M..  1922. 
ULC  —  337  Kami  Teramachi. 
H.\ruyo3hi,  Fukuoka. 


Slii  \i-lv.    Rev.    (D.D.)    «fc   Mrs.    B. 
F,    1907,  UB—  216  Muromachi. 
Imadegawa    Agaru.    Kyoto. 
(Ttl.   Nlshijin  7560). 


Shore.    Miss    S.    G..    1921.   MSCC 
—  Kyomachi,    Gifu. 
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Simeon,    Miss   R.    B.,    1919,    IND 

—  Taidera     1     Chomc,    Akashi 
Shi,   Hyogo  Ken. 


Simons,    Miss   Marian    G.,    1930, 
MEFB  —  11     Oura,     Nagasaki. 


Singleton,    Mr.    L.    (Mrs.  Single 
ton    atcent),     1921,    EPM  — 
Nar>vaku,  Sholia,  Formosa. 


Sipple,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  S.,  1920, 
61  Kozcnji  Dori,  Scndai.  (Tel. 
1930). 


Sisters  of  the  Conimunity  of 
the  ICpiphany,  360  Sanko  Cho, 
Shirokane,  Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Skiles,  Miss  Helen,  1922,  PE— 
%  Church  Missions  House, 
281  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York 
City,  U.S.A. 

Smith,  Miss  E.,  1926,  SPG— 
5-A  Naka  Yamate  Dori,  3- 
chome,  Kobe  Shi. 


Smith.  Rev.  H.  E.,  1927,  AG— 
Nishi  Iru,  Koyama  Ono  Cho, 
Kitakoji,  Muromachi,  Kyoto. 


Smith.  Miss  Harriet  P.,  1929, 
ERC—  33  Uwa  Cho,  Komega- 
fukuro,  Sendai.  (Tel.  2544). 


Smith,  Miss  I.  Webster,  1917, 
JEB  —  Sunrise  Home.  Okura- 
dani,  Akashi,  Hyogo  Ken. 


Smith.  Miss  Janet  C.,  1930,  PN 
(Affiliated)  —  Hokusei  Jo  Gak- 
ko,  Minami  5  Jo.  Nishi  17 
Chomc,  Sapporo  Shi. 


Smith.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  C., 
1920,  PN—  9  Chome,  Koma- 
tsubara  Dori,  Wakayama  Shi. 


Smith,  Miss  Marie,  AG  —  Nishi 
Iru,  Koyama  Ono  Cho,  Kita 
koji,  Muromachi,  Kyoto  Shi. 

&  /H  1  1  A 


Smith,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  P.  A.,  1912, 
PE  —  Ishibashi  Soen,  Hankyu 
Enscn,  Osaka  Fuka.  (F.  C. 
Osaka  41754). 


Smith,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy,  1917, 
MES  —  "-1  Ikuta  Cho,  4  Chome, 
Kobe. 


Smyser,  Mr.  M.  M.  (Mrs.  Smyser 
Absent),  1903,  IND—  Yokote 
Machi,  Hiraka  Gun,  Akita 
Ken.  (FC.  Sendai  5183). 


Smyth,  Brigadier  Annie,  1906, 
SA—  %  Mrs.  L.  Fujimaki, 
103  Obancho,  Yotsxiya  Ku, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kudan  479  & 
2344,  FC.  Tokyo  4400). 


Smythe,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs.  L. 
C.  M.,  1913,  1916,  PS—  16  Yo- 
shino  Cho  2  Chome,  Higashi 
Ku,  Nagoya. 


Soal,  Miss  A.  A.,  1917,  JEB—  72 
Chimori  Cho,  2-chome,  Suma 
Ku,  Kobe. 


Spackman.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  C., 
1922,  PE—  St.  Paul's  Univer 
sity,  Ikebukuro,  Tokyo. 
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Sp:i  Hiding.  Miss  Miriam,  1937, 
MES—  Hiroshima  Jo  Gakuin, 
Hiroshima. 


Tokyo.   (Tel.   Ogikubo  2051). 


Spi-as.  Mi.;s  Geneva,  1937,  MEF 
B  -Kas.su  i  Jo  Gakko.  .  Higa- 
-hi  Yamate.  Nagasaki.  (Tel. 
141G,  FC.  Fukuoka  11115). 

!<:*$«  Hi  -T-    ififc-lcfyft 

Spem-er.  Miss  Gladys  G.,  1921. 
PE  —  46  Tera  Machi,  Aomorl 
Shi. 


Spe.x-er.  Rev.  (D.D)  &  Mrs.  R. 
S..  1917.  MEFB,  21  Kego  Hon- 
clori  1  Chome.  Fukuoka. 


Spenrer.  Rev.  (M.A..B.D.)  and 
Mrs.  V.  C..  1913.  1932,  MSCC 
—  3  Higashi  Kataha  Machi, 
3-chome,  Nagoya  Shi.  (F.C. 
Nagova  20297.  Canada  Eikyo- 
kai  Mission). 


Sproules.  Mi.ss  A.B.,  1906,  MEFB 
—  -4  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
T  -1.  Aoyama  2011) 


Staples.  Miss  Marie  M.,  1914, 
UCC--69  Agatamachi,  Naga 
no.  (Tel.  1789) 


Staples.  Mrs.  Minnie  L.,  1913. 
CN-—  Nishlnotoin.  Gojo  Saga- 
ru,  Kyoto. 


Starkry.  Miss  Bertha  F..  1910. 
MEFB  —  30  Sanchome.  Tak"- 
xce-cho.  Koijo  Fuka.  (Tel. 
Kokamon  2712,  FC.  Keijo 
253791. 


Starr.    Dr.  &   Mrs.   Paul  V..    1933. 
SDA-  Box  7,   Suginami  P.   O. 


Start.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  K..  ?930, 
MSCC—  Nc\v  Life  Sanr.torium, 
Cbuse.  Kr.mi  Takai  Gun. 
Nagano  Ken.  (Tel.  Obuse  33). 


Staveley.  Miss  J.  Ann,  1928, 
CMS—  60  Aioi  Cho,  1-chome. 
Otaru  Shi.  Hokkaido. 


Stradnian,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  W., 
(retired)—  5863  Kennedy  Ave., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Strgrman,  R°v.(D.D.)  &  Mrs.  H. 
V.  E..    1917.   RCA—  37   Yamate 
Cho  and  Ferris  Seminary,   178 
Yamate   Cho,   Yokohama. 
<T'l.  2-1870). 

17S    7   T.  ij 


Sti*\i-iH.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.,  1930, 
PCC—  79  Miyamae  Cho,  Tai- 
hoku.  Formosa. 


Stevens,    Miss  C.    B.,    1920.    MES 

—  Lambuth    Jo   Gakxiin.    Ishi- 
gatsujl      Cho,      Tennoji      Ku. 
Osaka. 

AIR  ili  /;!£  tfVMi  ^ii'-Wr     7  * 
><xktyfc 

Stewart.  Mi.ss  Lilian.    1937.  MES 

—  35    Nakayamate  Dori  4  Cho 
me.    Kobe. 


Stewart.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  A..  190C. 
1?")8.  MES  —Board  of  Miss 
ions,  M.E.  Church  South.  705 
Church  St..  Nashville,  Term.. 
U.S.A. 

Still.  Rtv.  <S:  Mrs.  Owen.  1937. 
YJ—  6  Naka  Cho  2  Chome. 
Yotsuya  Ku.  Tokyo. 
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Stirewalt,  Rev.  (D.D.)  &  Mrs. 
A.  J.,  1905,  ULC  —  303  Hyaku- 
nin  Machi,  Okubo,  Yodobashi 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


St.  John,  Mrs.  Alice  C.,  1918, 
PE  —  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tsu- 
kiji,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi 
6101-8). 


Stockdalc,  Miss  Katherine  F., 
1934,  SPG—  8  Sakae  Cho, 
Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Stone,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  A.  R.,  1926, 
1925,  UCC  —  33  Minami  Agata 
Machi,  Nagano. 


Stott,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  D.,  1930, 
MES—  22  Sasa  Machi,  Uwa- 
jima,  Ehime  Ken. 


Stoudt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.  M.,  1917, 
ERG—  15  NishikiCho,  Sendai. 
Tel.  2628) 


Stowe,      Miss    Grace    H.,      1908, 
ABCFM  —  Kobe      Jo      Gakuin, 
Okadayama,    Nishinomiya. 
(Tel.   Nishinomiya   2264-5) 

ffi  M  W  IH  lU      JfaF  -JC^K 

Stowe,     Miss      Mary     E.,      1908 
ABCFM—  Kobe       Jo      Gakuin, 
Okadayama,   Nishinomiya. 
(Tel.    Nishinomiya   2264-5). 


Stranks,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C.  J.,  1928, 
SPG  —  1  of  1  Sowa  Yama,  Na- 
cla  Ku,  Kobe. 


Strong,  Rev.  G.  N.,  1926.  SPG— 
Meichiyama.    Shimonoseki. 


Strothardi  Miss  Alice  O.,  1914, 
UCC  —  2  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Akasaka  1058). 


Stubbs,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  David  C., 
1935,  MES—  Palmore  Inst., 
23  Kitanagasa  Dori  4  Chome, 
Kobe. 


Simmers,  Miss  Gertrude,  1931, 
PE  —  St.  Agnes'  School,  Muro- 
machi  Deri,  Shimotachi  Uri 
Sngaru,  Kyoto.  (Tel.  Nishijin 
330) 


Suttie,  Miss  Gwen,  1928,  UCC— 
Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Atago  Cho, 
Kofu,  Yamanashi  Ken.  (Tel. 
2591). 


Symomls,  Rev.  T.  P..  1938,  SPG 
—  %  Christ  Church,  234  Ya- 
mate  Cho,  Yokohama. 


Tanner.  Miss  K.,  1911,  SPG— 
Koran  Jo  Gakko,  358  Sanko 
Cho,  Shirokane,  Shiba  Ku, 
Tokyo. 


Tapson.  Miss  Minna.  1888  (re 
tired),  CMS  —  Garden  Home, 
3-chome,  Ekota  Machi,  Naka- 
no  Ku,  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Yotsuya 
497). 


Tarr,  Miss  Alberta,  1932,  MES 
—  Board  of  Missions.  M.  E. 
Church  South.  706  Church 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 
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Taylor.  Miss  Erma  M.,  191S, 
MEFB  —  9  Naka  Kawarage- 
cho.  Hirosaki.  (Tel.  842.  FC. 
Sondai  3133). 


Taylor.  Miss  Graco  E..  1937, 
UCC—  2  Toriizaka.  Azabu  Ku. 
Tokvo.  <T<>1.  Akasnka  1058). 


Taylor.  Misss   Isabel.    1931.  PCC 
—  Tansui,    Formosa. 


T:r  .lor.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J..  1905. 
TNE-  Bex  328.  Sannomiya  P. 
O  .  Kobe. 


Taylor.  Miss  Minnie,  1910  (re 
tire:!).  RCA  —  %  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  R.  C.  A.,  25 
Fast  22nd  St..  New  York  City, 
U.S.A. 

Ti-airiir,  Miss  Carolyn  M.,  1912. 
MEFB—  24  Nishi  Yohano  Cho, 
Fukuoka.  (Tel.  Nishi  2739). 


TcrUori;.  Rev.  &,  Mrs.  John, 
1922.  RCA—  '/„  Board  of  For 
eign  Missions.  R.C.A..  25  East, 
22nd  St..  New  York  City.  U.S. 
A 

Teth'V,  Miss  Winifrid.  1930.  JEB 
—  93  Himuro  Machi.  1  Cho- 
mo.  Kobe. 


Tharp.  Miss  Elma  R..  1918. 
ABF-';,  W.  H.  Tharp.  1511 
N.  Mth  St..  Boise.  Idaho.  U. 
S.  A. 

TlHMle.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Harvey, 
1920.  EC—  500  1-Chome.  Shi- 
mo  Ochiai.  Yodobashl  Ku. 
Tokyo. 


Thomns.  Miss  A.  Irene.  1934. 
JRM  —  Haze.  Higashimozu 
Mura.  Sempoku  Gun,  Oaka 
Fu.  (Tel.  Fukuda  8). 


Thomas.  Miss  Grace  E.,  1931, 
CJPM  —  445  Hyakken  Machi, 
Maebashi,  Gumma  Ken. 


Thomas.  Rsv.  &  Mrs.  Winburn 
T.,  1933.  PN—  7  of  1  Tanaka 
Ar.ukai  Cho,  Kyoto. 


'I  hompson.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Everott 
W..  1926,  MEFB—  Chinzei  Ga- 
kuin,  Nagasaki. 


Thompson,       Miss       Fanny      L., 
1905,  CMS—  33   Taisho  Machi, 
3   Chomc.   Omuta   Shi. 
(FC.   Kumamoto  9397). 


Thorei:,  Miss  Amy,  1925,  JEB 
— Daiki  Densha  Ekimae.  Ka- 
miichi  Cho.  Yoshino  Gun, 
Nara  Ken. 


Thorlaksson.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  O., 
19 1G.  ULC— f/t  United  Luthe 
ran  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
IB  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Bal 
timore.  Md..  U.S.A. 

Thcrntnn.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  S.  W., 
1930.  O—%  Rev.  J.  B.  Thorn 
ton.  1636  Temple  Ave..  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  U.S.A. 

Thiirston.  Mr.  «fc  Mrs.  C.  F.. 
1927.  SDA— Box  7.  SuRinnmi 
P.O.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Oglkubo 
2051). 
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Topping,  Miss  Helen  F.,  1911, 
IND  —  475  Kami  Kitazawa  2 
Chome,  Setagaya  Ku,  Tokyo. 
(A). 

2y  475 


Topping,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Honry, 
1895  (retired),  ABF  —  475  Ka 
mi  Kitazawa  2  Chome,  Seta 
gaya  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Topping,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Willard 
P.,  1923,  1921,  ABF—  %  A.B. 
F.M.S.,  152  Madison  '  Ave., 
New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Torbetv   Miss   Isabel,    1928,   JRM 
—  Haze,     Higashimozu    Mura, 
Sempoku    Gun,    Osaka    Fu. 
(Tel.  Fukuda  8). 


Tovvson,  Miss  Manie,  1917,  MES 
%  Prof.  L.  R.  Towson.  Amer- 
icus,  Ga.,  U.S.A. 

Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.,  (retired), 
1890,  MES—  %  Prof.  L.  R. 
Towson,  Americus,  Ga.,  U.  S. 
A. 

Tracy,  Miss  Mary  E.,  1903,  WU 
Kyoritsu  Jo  Gakko,  212  Ya- 
mate  Cho,  Yokohama.  (Tel. 
2-3003). 

«STiU  ^15111^212  =*£### 

Tremain,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Martel  A., 
1927,  PN—  7  Higashi  1  Jo. 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 


Tristram,  Miss  Katherine  S., 
1888  (retired),  CMS—  Poole 
Girls'  High  School,  Katsuya- 
ma  Dori,  5-chome,  Higashl- 
nari  Ku,  Osaka.  (Tel.  Ten- 
noji  290). 

B    7'- 


Troiifjhton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.  F., 
1936,  CJPM—  293  Hagi  Machi, 
Maebashi,  Gumma  Ken. 


Trott.  Miss  Dorothea  E.,  1910, 
SPG—  8  Sakae  Cho,  Shiba 
Ku,  Tokyo. 


Trout.  Miss  Jessie  M.,  1921, 
UCMS—  475  Kami  Kitazawa, 
2-chome,  Setagaya  Ku,  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Matsuzawa  2901). 

JlujOfHitra  *®&±Aki®2;  475 

Tiiinlin,  Miss  Mozelle,  1923, 
MES  —  55  Niage  Machi,  Oita. 


Tweedie,  Miss  E.  Gertrude, 
1903,  UCC  —  Aoba  Yochien, 
Fukuno  Machi,  Toyama  Ken. 
After  July,  %  Dr.  H.  V.  Twee- 
die,  95  Main  St.,  North,  Rock- 
hind.  Maine,  U.S.A. 


U 


rttley,  Miss  Irene  C.,  1933,  CMS 
—  13  Thorpe  Lea  Road,  Peter 

borough,    England. 

rpton.  Miss  E.  F.,  1907,  IND— 
Moro  Mura,  Iruma  Gun,  Sai- 
tama  Ken. 


fusitalo,  Miss  Siiri,  1903,  LKF 
—  1633  Ikebukviro,  3  Chome, 
Toshima  Ku,  Tokyo. 


VanKirk,  Miss  Anne  S.,  1921, 
PE — %  Mrs.  J.  A.  Van  Kirk, 
433  West  South  St.,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  U.S.A. 
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Viall.  Rev.  Father.  (S.S.J.E.) 
Kenneth  L.  A..  1935.  PE— 
C04  Shimo  Cchlai  2  Chome, 
Vo:lob:ishi  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Vinall.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  H.,  1929. 
I!PBS.  NBSS—  95  YcdoMachl. 
Kobe.  (Tel.  Sannomiva  2725: 
FC.  Kobe  4G30) 


Vories.    Mrs.   J.   E..    1914.    OBJ— 
Cmi-Karhiman. 


Vories.  Mr.  (LL.D.)  &  Mrs.  W. 
M.  1905.  1919.  CBJ—  Omi- 
Hachiman.  (Tel.  Office:  52G-8, 
Home:  456:  FC.  Omi  Sales 
Co..  Osaka  5434). 


Votilrs.  Miss  J..  1913.  SPG—  56 
Yukino  Gosho  Cho,  Minaio 
Ku.  Kobe. 


W 


Wanner.  Miss  Dora  A.,  1913, 
MEFB—  lai  Jo  Gakko.  Hako 
date.  i  Tel.  1118.  FC.  Hako- 
tl-ite  585). 


Wanner.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  H.. 
1918.  FMA—  521  North  53rcl 
Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
U.S.A. 

WalnriKiit.  Rev.  (M.D..  D.D.) 
&  Mrs.  S.  H..  1888.  MES.  CLSJ 
—  2  Aoyama.  Gakuin,  Shibu- 
ya  Ku,  Tokyo. 


Walker.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  B..  1903. 
SPG  —  5  Nakayamate  Dori,  3- 
chome,  Kobe. 


Wait.  Mr  R.  T..  1933.  IND  — 
"Friar  Mayne."  57  Newport 
3t..-  Swlndon.  Wilts.,  England. 


Walker.  Miss  M.  M..  1931, 
MSCC—  604  Jarvis  St..  To 
ronto  5,  Canada. 

Walker.  Miss  Mae.  1931.  MSCC 
-%  Church  House,  604  Jar- 
vis  St..  Toronto  5.  Ont.,  Ca 
nada. 

Wnller.  Rev.  J.  G.  (D.D.)  1890. 
MSCC  (Retired)—  Nishi  Na- 
£-\r.o  Mac  hi.  Nagano.  (Tel. 
Nagano  3894). 


Waller.  Rev.  W.  W..  (B.A.), 
1929.  MSCC—  Baba  Cho,  Ue- 
da  Shi,  Nagano  Ken. 


\Vallln0.  Miss  C.  Irene.  1930. 
PN—  Joshi  Gakuin,  Kami  Ni- 
bancho.  Kolimachi  Ku.  To 
kyo.  (Tel.  Kudan  1175). 


Walser.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  D..  1916. 
PN—  19  of  9  Tsuna  Machi. 
Mita,  Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo.  (After 
Sent.  l). 


Walsh.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  (D.D.) 
&  Mrs.  Gordon  J..  1913.  CMS 
--553  Nishi  8  Chome.  Minami 
12  Jo.  Sapporo  Shi,  Hokkaido. 


Walvoord.  Miss  Florence  C., 
1922.  RCA—  Baiko  Jo  Gakuin. 
Shimonoseki. 


1  Wansov.  Rov.  Joseph  C  (M.A.). 
1937.  CMS—  7  Chome.  Mina 
mi  15  Jo.  Sapporo. 
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Warner,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F., 
1924,  MP  —  43  Chokyujl  Ma- 
chi,  Nagoya.  (Tel.Higashi  87). 
(A). 


Warren,     Rev.     &     Mrs.    C.     M., 
1899,   ABCFM  —   Imadegawa, 
Teramachi   Nishi,    Kyoto. 
(Tel.  Kami   3742). 


Watkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  T., 
1929,  IND  —  Seinan  Gakuin. 
Nishijin  Machi,  Fukuoka  Shi 
(TM.  3170). 


Watts,  Rev.  (B.A.,  F.R.G.S.)  & 
Mrs.  H.  G.,  1927,  MSCC—  814 
r-iiclo  Cho  2  Chome,  Niigata 
Shi.  (FC.  Tokyo  82688). 


Weakley.  Rev.  W.  R.,  1839,  MES 
(retired)  —  Hardin,  Mo.,  U.S. 
A. 

Wenbor,  Mr.  (Ph.D.)  &  Mrs. 
Perry  A.,  1916,  SDA  —  Showa 
Machi,  Kimitsu  Gun,  Chiba 
Ken. 


Weidner,  Miss  Sadie  Lea,  1900, 
MM—  Ogaki.  Gifu  Ken. 

teJMKASBT 

Weighton.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  G.  P., 
1933,  EPM  -  Presbyterian 
Middle  School,  Tainan,  For 
mosa. 


Weir,  Miss  Mildred  F.,  Reg.  N., 
1935,   PCC—  %  School  of  Jap 
anese     Language     &    Culture, 
?  cf  9  Shiba  Park,  Tokyo. 
(Trl.    (43)  -3866). 


Wells.  Miss  Lillian  A.,  1900,  PN 
13  Noda  Machi.  Yamctguchi 
Shi. 


,  Miss  Jessie,  1920,  AG 
—  20  Oiwake  Cho,  Hachioji 
Shi,  Tokyo  Fu. 


Whewell.  Miss  Elizabeth  A., 
1928,  MM  —  Sotobori,  Kuwana, 
Mie  Ken. 


White.  Miss  Anna  Laura,  1911, 
MFFB—  Mitchell,  S.  Dakota. 
U.S.A. 

White.  Miss  Sarah  G.,  1931.  PE 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo.  (Tel.  Kyobashi  6101- 
8).  • 


AVliiteheart,  Miss  Mabel.  1917, 
MES  —  Lambuth  Jo  Gakuin, 
Tshigatsuli  Cho,  Tennoji  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Minami  1475). 


Whiting,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  M.  M., 
1912.  UCC—  Nagamine  Yama. 
Oishi,  Nada  Ku,  Kobe. 


Wilcox.  Miss  Edith  F.,  ABF  (re 
tired)  —  38  Forest  Ave.,  Provi 
dence,  R.  I.,  U.S.A. 

Wiley,  Miss  Alma  P..  (A.B. 
M.A.),  1934,  CN—  Daikoku  Ma- 
rhi.  Shichijo  Agaru.  Kyoto. 


Wilkin.  Miss  Eleanor  M.,  1936, 
PN  —  Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko, 
Kariazawa. 


Wilkinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  S., 
1916.  JEB—  %  JEB,  55  Gower 
St.,  London  W.C.I.,  England. 

Wilkinson,  Miss  Edna,  1937, 
MSCC—  %  Miss  Hamilton, 
Seikokai  Central  Theological 
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College,   Ikebukuro  3   Chome, 
Toshlma  Ku,   Tokyo. 


Williams  Miss   A.,    1934,    SPG— 
37   Goken   Yashlki,   Hlmejl. 


Williams.  Miss  Agnes  S.,  1916, 
CMS—  Poole  Girls'  School, 
Katsuyama  Dorl,  5-cnome, 
Higashlnarl  Ku,  Osaka.  (Tel. 
Tennojl  290). 


Williams.  Miss  Anna  Bell,  1910. 
MES  —  Lambuth  Jo  Gakuin, 
Ishlgatsuji  Cho,  Tennojl  Ku, 
Osaka.  (Tel.  Mlnaml  1475). 


Williams,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  T.,  1929, 
JEB  —  Sunrise  Home,  Okura- 
clanl.  Akashl,  Hyogo  Ken. 


Williams.  Miss  H.  R.,  1916,  PE 
—  St.  Agnes'  School,  Muro- 
machl,  Shlmotachlurl  Saga- 
ru.  Kyoto.  (Tel.  Nlshllln 
330). 


Wilson.  Miss  Eleanor.  1925, 
ABCFM—  Kusale,  Caroline 
Islands.  South  Seas. 

Wilson.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  A..  1890, 
MES  (retired)—  2205  Engle- 
wood  Ave..  Durham,  N.  C.,  U. 
S.  A. 

\Vlnther,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  T., 
1899,  ULC—  15  Gokurakujl 
Cho,  Fukuoka 


\Vlnt  her.  Miss  Maya,  1928,  ULC 
—  217  Nakanohnshl  Kojl, 
Satra  Shi. 


Wolfe,  Miss  Evelyn  M..  1920. 
MP—  Elwa  Jo  Gakko.  124  Mal 
ta  Machl.  Yokohama.  (Tel. 
3-6031). 

124 


Wood,  Miss  V.,  1933,  SPG— 
Sholn  Jo  Gakko,  Aotani  Cho, 
3-chome,  Kobe. 


Woodard.   Rev.   &  Mrs.  William 
P.,    1921.   ABCFM—  14   Beacon 
St.,   Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
After   Sept.,     Shukugawa.   Ni- 
shlnomlya. 


Woodd.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  B.,  1933,  1930.  CMS  —  64 
Asahl  Machl  2  Chome,  Sumi- 
yoshi  Ku.  Osaka. 


Woodward,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Stan 
ley  C..  1930.  1932.  CMS—  1612 
Ikebukuro  3  Chome,  Toshi- 
ma  Ku.  Tokyo.  (Tel.  Otsuka 
(86)  1200). 


Woodsworth,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  F., 
1911,  UCC—  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Koto  Mura,  Nishlnomiya 
ShigaUTel.  Nishinomiya  620) 


Woodworth.  Miss  Olive  F.,  1928 
JEB  —  8,  Shiomidai  Cho.  4- 
Chome,  Suma  Ku.  Kobe. 


Wordsworth.  Miss  R.,  1910. 
SPG  —  164  Shlnden  Machl. 
Chlba  Shi. 


WorthliiRton,  Miss  Honoria  J., 
1899  (retired).  CMS—  1083 
Midori  Cho.  Hiroshima  Shi. 
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Wright,  Miss  A.  H.,  1896,  IND— 
635  Shimo  Tatsuda,  Kuro- 
kami  Cho,  Kumamoto  Shi. 
(Tel.  488). 


Wright,  Miss  Phyllis,  1935,  JRM 
1  Tomizawa,  Nagamachi,  Sen- 
clai.  (Tel.  4318). 


Wright,  Mr.  R.  J.,  IND  —  Absent 

Wright,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.,  1927, 
UCC  (Associate)  —  Kansha, 
6  Nakagawa  Machi,  Takaoka 
Shi. 


Wynd,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William, 
ABF  (retired)  —  23  Dalhousie 
Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Yates,   Rev.    N.   P.,    1906,   IND— 
Taito,  Formosa. 


Young,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  L.,  1906, 
(Korea),  1927  (Japan),  PCC 
—  Nagamine  Yama,  Oishi, 
Nada  Ku,  Kobe. 


Young,  Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  A.,  1912, 
1905,    UCMS  —  65    Miyashita- 
cho,    Koishikawa-ku,   Tokyo. 
(Tel.    Otsuka    1869). 


Zander,  Miss  Helen  R.,  1928. 
RCA  —  37-B  Yamate  Cho,  Yo 
kohama. 


Zaugg,  Rev.  (Ph.D.,  D.D.)  & 
Mrs.  E.  H.,  1906.  ERC  —  11  S. 
Portland  Ave.,  Ventnor,  N.J., 
U.S.A. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ST.  LUKE'S  INTERNATIONAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

TOKYO 

Open  in  All.   Irrespective  of  Race,  Nationality,  or  Creed 

STAFF 

Medical  and  Surgical.  Including  Senior.  Associate,   and 

Junior   physicians  and  Internes   71 

Nurses — Graduates    122 

Midwives    36 

Students — Undergraduate    64 

Postgraduate    15 

Social  Service  Workers    8 

Administrative  and  Executive    16 

Engineering     20 

Office.  Pharmacy.  Technical.  Hospital  & 

Out-patient    Service     318 

Total    670 

iN-i'Aiii-vi  DEPARTMENTS 

Present    Capacity 350 

01  T-PATIKNT    &    DIAGNOSTIC'  CLINK1 

Approximate  attendance  for  the  year  1937 150,854 

This  department  includes  Clinics  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Gynecolcgy.  and  Obstetrics.  Pediatrics,  Skin.  Dentis 
try.  Eye.  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat,  Tuberculosis.  X-Ray. 
Physiotherapy.  A  Pharmacy  and  Laboratories  with 
Pathological.  Metabolism.  Blood  Chemistry,  and 
Physiological  equipment  are  provided  for  the  Public 
and  Physicians  of  Kyobashi  Ward  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  service. 
School  Clinic,  for  children  from  thirteen  primary 

schools  in  Kyobashi  Ward. 
Pre-natal  and  Post-natal  Maternity  Clinics,  conducted 

in  cooperation  with  Tokyo  Municipality. 
Infant  Nursery  Ward,  in  cooperation  with  the  Munici 
pality  of  Tokyo. 
IM  1:1  ii     ill   \l   l  II 

Child   guidance   clinic.  Cooking  classes,  Home  visits. 
C'OI.I.KCiK   OF    NTKSINC; 

Number  of  students— Undergradutes    64 

Postgraduates   15 

4  years  instruction  for  Graduate  Diploma. 

Telephones:      Kyolmsltl    (,~>(i)  (>10l-(ilO!> 
C 'o<|p   Address:      STM'KKS  Tokyo 

St.    Luke's   International   Medical   Center 

AKASIII-rilO.    KVOIiASIII-KI'.    TOKYO.   JAPAN 


NIPPON  KYORITSU  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED  .  ¥5,000,000.00 

CAPITAL  PAID-UP  ..  1,300,000.00 

TOTAL  RESERVE  FUNDS  1,806,589.46 


Managing  Director: 
WASHIRO    KANAYA,   Esq. 


Fire  Policies  issued  at  reasonable  and  moderate  rates 

of  premium  on  property  of  every  description. 

All  claims  promptly  and  liberally  settled. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

No.  3,  Ginza  Nishi  Rokuchome,  Kyobashi-ku, 
TOKYO 

PHONES: 

G in/a    (57) -530 1,   5302,   5303  &  5304 
Telegraphic  Address:     "MKYOI  IRK"   TOKYO 


Established     1859 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  INSURANCE 
CO.,  LTD. 

Head  Office:    Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Capital  £1,5CO,000 

Capital  Paid-up  1,500,000 

Reserves  1,630.741 

Tctal  Gross  Assets  3,575,392 


The  Company  Transacts  All  Classes  o/ 
FIRE  and  MARINE  INSURANCE 

Throughout  Japan   and   Its   Dependencies. 


GENERAL  AGENTS: 

SALE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

TKl.KIMIOXK:     Mariinniirlil   (23)  30215  *  3027 

No.  14,  2  Chome,  Marunouchi,  Kojimachi  Ku,  Tokyo. 
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Printed    in    Japan. 


SERVICES  OFFERED  BY 

THE  OMI  BROTHERHOOD 

To  Help  Solve 
YOUR  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

Write  or  Call  on  One  of  the  following  Offices: 

W.  M.  VORIES  &  COMPANY,  ARCHITECTS 

Head  Office 

Omi-Hachiman   (Telephones:   526,  527,  528) 

Tokyo  Office 

Fujiya  Bldg.,  Toranomon,  Shiba-ku. 
(Telephone:  Shiba  2834) 

Osaka  Office 

Daido  Seimei  Bldg.,  Tosabori,  Nishi-ku. 
(Telephone:  Tosabori  538 i) 

Summer  Office 

Karuizawa,  Main  Street. 

Keijo  Office 

Christian  Literature  Bldg.,  Shoro-dori, 
2-chome,  (Telephone:  Kokwamon  3090) 

******* 

FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  AFFECTIONS 
OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS 

Write  to 
THE   OMI   SANATORIUM 

Omi-Hachiman  (Telephone:  318) 

******* 

*      OMI  SALES  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Mentholatum  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 

******* 

\\lirn  |i,i--ini;  thru  Omi  include  in  vour  program,  a  visit  to  our 
ln-.nl(|  ii  ii  li-i  -  .ii  Oml-llurhin  in.  Your  Inspection  of  our 
R«Mi«'ral  «-\:in^i-listir  and  rducat  lonal  \\ork  Is  always  \sH- 

come. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  IN  JAPAN 

I  nder  the  management  of  fifteen  mission  and  business 
organizations. 

Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Accredited  throughout 
the  I'nited  States.  College  Board  Examinations.  Competent 
staff  of  American-trained  teachers.  Complete  course  from 
kindergarten  to  college.  Close  study  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Physical  training,  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  dramatics. 

New  building,  fire  and  earthquake  proof.  Modern  equip 
ment. 

Fall   term  opens  Wednesday,  September  14th,   1938. 

For  Catalogue  apply  to 
HAROLD  C.  AMOS,  Principal. 

1985  Kami  Megtiro  2-chome,  Meguro  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Telephone:   Shibuya   (4(>)-1928 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 
SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN 

PUBLISHERS  &  BOOKSELLERS 


Books  on  Religion,  Literature, 

Philosophy,  Politics,  etc.,  etc. 

Rare  and  Used  Books,  bought  and  sold. 

AGENTS  FOR: 

Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 

Publications — School  of  Japanese  Language 
and  Culture 

International    Cultural   Association    (Kokusai 
Bunka  Shinkokai) 

Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha,  etc. 

Our  Oriental  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


RYO  BUN  KWAN 

GINZA,  TOKYO 


